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THE PRESENT DUCHESS. 


ALTER SCOTT has made the name 
of Woodstock as familiar to Amer- 
icans as if it were situated in our own 

country instead of in the heart of England. 

It is a gray little old town, which, odd as 
it sounds to say of any English village, 
somehow reminds the traveler of an out-of- 
the-way French or Flemish nook. At one 
end, the streets converge into a square stone- 
walled court, one side of which is nearly 
taken up by the great archway which forms 
the principal entrance to Blenheim Castle, 


the monument of a nation’s 
gratitude to a great general. 

Next to Wellington, no mar- 
tial leader of English history 
is better known to us than the 
conqueror of Ramillies and Mal- 
plaquet, the hero of the old 
Flemish war, John Churchill, 
the first Duke of Marlborough. 
He was born in 1650, and was 
the son of a Wiltshire baronet 
who in his day enjoyed consid- 
erable reputation as an author. 
It seems odd that a man of 
any literary ability should have 
allowed his son to grow up 
almost totally uneducated, yet 
it is a well-authenticated fact 
that the valiant soldier, when 
he reached the height of his 
fame, could not spell the com- 
monest words and wrote a hand 
so illegible—when he trusted 
himself to write—that frequently 
neither he nor anybody else 
could decipher the hieroglyphs. 

While little more than a child, 
he became a page in the house- 
hold of the Duke of York, and, 
when only sixteen, he obtained an ensigncy 
in the Guards. Instead of wasting his time 
at the gay court of Charles II, he enlisted 
in an expedition to drive the Moors out 
of Morocco, and in 1672 was appointed a 
captain in the Duke of Monmouth’s own 
regiment, when it went to assist Louis XIV 
in a war against Holland. 

He distinguished himself so highly during 
the campaign that he was appointed a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and later Charles II made 
him a Scotch peer. James II raised him to 
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the English peerage, and, for a time after 
that monarch’s downfall, Churchill clung to 
his fortunes—which, however, like most other 
courtiers, he deserted, to enter the service 
of William III. This king created him 
Earl of Marlborough for his gallant conduct 
as the leader of the English forces in Hol- 
land. He was dispatched to Ireland, where 
he suppressed a formidable uprising, but got 
himself into disgrace by plotting for the 
restoration of James, and was sent to the 
Tower. 

But, soon after Queen Mary’s death, he 
was restored to favor, and, when Anne 
ascended the throne, he reached the height 
of his glory. He was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the English army in Holland, 
and in August, 1704, he gained the famous 
battle of Blenheim, a victory which was 
quickly succeeded by successes nearly as 
brilliant. His triumphs were won over the 
most famous continental troops, and, to quote 
from the inscription on his monument, “A 
marshal of France, whole legions of French, 
his prisoners, proclaimed his mercy. Bavaria 
was subdued, Ratisbon, Augsburg, Ulm, 
Memmingen, all the usurpations of the 


enemy were restored.” 

He became at once the idol of the English 
nation, and Parliament petitioned Queen 
Anne to erect for him, at the public expense, 
a palace which should stand as a monument 
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of his great services and his country’s grati- 
tude. 

The sovereign was glad to comply with 
this well-merited request; she created the 
universal favorite a duke, adding as an 
entailed estate the Crown property of the 
manor of Woodstock, in which she proceeded 
to build a palace for him. 

Woodstock had been a residence of the 
kings of England as far back as Alfred the 
Great, but its chief romantic interest lay in 
the fact that it was the place in which Henry 
II hid fair Rosamond, though the labyrinth 
that conducted to her bower, cunningly as it 
was devised, did not protect her from the 
jealous rage of Queen Eleanor—for whom, 
somehow, injured wife though she was, no 
historian or reader ever seems to feel the 
slightest sympathy. 

Edward the Black Prince was born at 
Woodstock ; a princess, Elizabeth, was con- 
fined there by the order of her sister Mary. 

The remains of the renowned mansion 
were totally destroyed in 1709, but its site is 
still marked by two sycamores in the park of 
Blenheim. The latter name was adopted 
for the place when it was bestowed on Mar!- 
borough. The park contains nearly three 
thousand acres, is about twelve miles in cir- 
cuit, and is celebrated for the variety and 
beauty of its scenery. 

Anne selected the celebrated Sir John 
Vanbrugh as the architect of the 
new palace, and the building was 
begun in 1705. Like most public 
testimonials in every age and 
country, this gift was attended by 
sO many annoyances and mortifi- 
cations that, before the founda- 
tions were fairly laid, Marlbor- 
ough must sometimes have wished 
the work had never been begun. 
In his “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
the elder D’Israeli gives the 
“secret history of the building 
of Blenheim,” which is at once 
amusing and pathetic. The nation, 
or the committee appointed to 
superintend matters, did 
advance money when it 
required, and Vanbrugh resorted 
to all sorts of ingenious plots to 
obtain from the wary old soldier 
the payments for himself and his 
workmen, which he could not 


not 
was 
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obtain from the public revenues. But, how- 
ever much Marlborough longed to see the 
grand edifice completed, he showed as much 
astuteness and calm intrepidity under the 
wily architect’s attacks as ever he displayed 
in one of his great battles. Aware that, if 
he should give a personal order or even 
suggest an alteration, he might become 
responsible for the expense, he was never 
to be circumvented or surprised into any 
spontaneous expression either of pleasure 
or disapprobation. 

The duke died in 1722, but even then 
the memorial was not entirely completed. 
The famous hero lived to see himself set 
aside, neglected—or, worse still, mocked—by 
those who had once courted him 
with servile devotion. With the 
usual inconsistency of humanity, 
as soon as he was dead, the nation 
began to regret him; he was given 
a magnificent state funeral, and his 
remains were deposited in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The man’s finer qualities were 
terribly overshadowed by the vices 
of avarice, ingratitude, and a self- 
esteem which at times seemed 
almost to approach insanity; but 
he was a brave soidier, and his 
kindness of heart was so excessive 
that it often rendered him culpably 
weak 

Full of incongruities as his char- 
acter was, however, that of his wife 
—the famous beauty, shrew, and 
miser—was so much more startling 
in its contradictions that the duke’s 
appears fairly homogeneous in com- 
parison, 

Sarah Jennings and her elder sister 
Frances were the greatest beauties of their 
day. Sarah was privately married to John 
Churchill somewhere about 1678, when she 
was only eighteen, and he merely a colonel 
of dragoons, but the handsomest and bravest 
young soldier of his day. , 

While a child, Sarah had been selected for 
the playfellow of the Princess Anne, and 
the two grew up in an intimacy as close as 
that which could have subsisted between two 
sisters. This friendship continued long after 
Anne became queen, and her overweening 
affection for her favorite renders the latter's 
caleulating conduct still more inexcusable. 


The queen’s fondness for his wife was 
undoubtedly a vast assistance to Marl- 
borough, and there was no limit to the 
duchess’s exactions and tyranny. She posi- 
tively ruled her weak sovereign with a rod 
of iron, and, the more privileges she 
received, the more despotic she grew. Her 
beauty must have been something marvelous, 
but it seems odd that any human being able 
to rebel could have supported her violent 
temper. 

Yet Anne trembled before her for years, 
and it was not until the woman’s tyranny 
and contemptuous assumption of personal 
superiority had passed all limits that the 
vacillating and timid queen could be per- 
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suaded to throw off her yoke. Marlborough 
remained his wife’s slave to the end of his 
life, yet the provocations and insults he 
received from her were as endless as they 
were unpardonable. To her face, he seldom 
offered any opposition, and the harshest 
thing he ever said about her was “that she 
could not help using intemperate language 
when in a passion, which was a thing she 
was very apt to fall into, and there was no 
way to help it.” 


Once, in a fit of rage, she seized a pair of 


scissors, cut off her wealth of ringlets, and 
flung them in her husband’s face, knowing 
that nothing could hurt him so cruelly as 
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this reckless mutilation of her beauty. The 
duke allowed the curls to lie on the floor 
where they fell, and left the room; but 
shortly afterward the mass of hair disap- 
peared, and for many years the duchess was 
left in ignorance what became of it. After 
Marlborough’s death, she herself found the 
tresses secreted in a cabinet in which he 
preserved his most valuable effects. She 
used to relate the incident with bitter tears, 
declaring that it was the one act for which 
she had never been able to pardon herself. 
The only son of this singular pair died 
young, but they had four daughters, who 
inherited the personal attractions and the 
best mental qualities of both parents. By 
a special Act of Parliament, the title and 
estates were allowed to devolve in the female 
line; and, as the oldest daughter left no 
male issue, the son of the second inherited, 
and from this branch the present duke and 
Lord Randolph Churchill are descended. 
The old duchess survived her husband 
many years, and died at the age of eighty- 
four. She retained traces of her extraordi- 
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nary beauty to the last. In spite of her 
well-earned reputation for miserliness, she 
could do generous acts when the humor 
seized her; but her tyrannical temper only 
increased in violence as time passed on. 
With her own children, she was more fre- 
quently at variance than with anybody else, 
and her oldest daughter and one of her 
granddaughters were the special objects of 
her dislike. Her grandson was her chief 
favorite until, at the death of his aunt, he 
succeeded to the title and the fortune; then 
the harmony which had reigned between 
them was quickly dispelled. Indeed, the 
duke was forced to sue his grandmother in 
order to obtain a large sum of money which 
she saw fit to withhold, and, though the 
imperious old dame pleaded her own cause in 
open court, the case was decided against her. 

Among the numerous American women 
who have married Englishmen of rank, the 
present Duchess of Marlborough, whose 
portrait heads this article, stands prominent 
by her beauty as well as by those qualities 
of head and heart which characterize the 
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gentlewoman, in the original and_ best 
signification of the word. 

She was the daughter of Commodore Price, 
and, on her introduction into society while 
a very young girl, entered at once on that 
most absolute sway which can fall to the lot 
of woman—the sovereignty of beauty, tact, 
and wit. Later, as the wife of a well-known 
New Yorker, Mr. Hammersley, her social 
power gained an added strength which lost 
none of its importance during the season 
of retirement caused by her widowhood. 
A few years since, she married the present 
Duke of Marlborough, and soon afterward 
the much-needed restorations of Blenheim 
were commenced. That this was done by 
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regular plan; it is wide and massive, but so 
varied and broken and relieved by such 
abundant ornament that it is free from the 
charge of monotony. Heavy the architect- 
ure certainly is, still the front is imposing, 
even grand. 

The centre stands back, a lofty Corinthian 
portico, from which two arcades curve for- 
ward, flanked on either side by wings and 
stately towers. In each wing, a fine arch 
affords entrance to the grand court, of which 
the main building and towers form three 
sides, 

Crossing the quadrangle, the visitor reaches 
the centre doors of the north front, from 
which there is a noble view of the park 
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the aid of her vast fortune is a fact so well 
known that its repetition here cannot appear 
any intrusion on that personal privacy to 
which every human being has a right, little 
as such claims are usually respected in this 
day and generation. 

The first quality a traveler demands of a 
palace is that it should be palatial; and, in 
this respect, none in England can compare 
with Blenheim. Indeed, neither Bucking- 
ham, St. James, nor any other of the dwell- 
ings of British royalty in any way approaches 
one’s ideal of what such abodes should be; 
but the edifice of Blenheim seems quite its 
realization. 

The great pile is built on a liberal and 


and lake. The entrance hall is sixtyseven 
feet in height and is splendidly proportioned. 
It is decorated with pictures by Thornhill, 
who had already painted the dome of 
St. Paul’s. The series is neither more nor 
less absurd in conception than the generality 
of allegorical designs, from Rubens down. 
The paintings typify the battle of Blenheim, 
and its hero is depicted in quasi-classic 
martial array, with an impossible helmet 
and a blue cuirass that looks as if it had 
come out of the old Spanish Inquisition. 
He kneels before a figure of Britannia seated 
on a globe and looking rather uncomfortable, 
while she examines a plan of the battle, 
which somebody with wings spreads out 
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before her. Mars and Hercules stand close 
by, and regard the chart with admiring 
astonishment not unmixed with imbecility, 
while Fame hovers near, blowing her 
trumpet with all her might and main, and 
an astounding creature styling herself the 
Muse of History has begun in advance of 
the battle to inscribe an account of it on 
a voluminous roll for the instruction of 
posterity. 

One good effect, at all events, is produced 
by the groups: they brighten the great room 
in a very agreeable fashion. Indeed, owing 
to a variety of reasons, the entire edifice is 
noticeably bright and cheerful for a place 
of the kind; it is one of the very few 
palaces which seem ever to have been meant 
to live in. 

With the exception of the library, none 
of the rooms are large; the principal draw- 
ing-room is thirtyfour feet by twentythree, 
while the largest chamber of the suite, 
called the saloon, has only a length of some 
fortyfour feet by thirtyfive in width. 

These apartments all communicate by 
great doors, and, when these are opened, 
one can look down the entire sweep of the 
south front, nearly four hundred feet, for 
in the stretch are included the grand cabinet 


and the library, which latter can serve as 
a ball-room on occasion. 

This library is the show-place of the 
building; all other glories—painted ceilings, 
marvelous tapestries, renowned pictures— 
fade before it, and there are not many rooms 
so fine in all Europe. It was. originally 
designed for a picture-gallery, and in truth 
its brightness and brilliancy would seem 
better suited to be the abode of landscapes 
and historical paintings rather than that of 
innumerable calf-bound tomes. 

The apartment is sixty yards in length, 
and is lined with ivory-like marble relieved 
by a base of black, into which pale-buff has 
been introduced in the recent restorations. 
The room bows out in the centre; at either 
end is a great square, and the whole is lighted 
from the west by vast windows whose 
recesses picturesquely break the long expanse 
of wall. No gilding vulgarizes sides or 
ceiling; everything is brilliant and rich, but 
pure and harmonious in tone. 

Pictures enough there are here as else- 
where; indeed, Blenheim is a museum of 
treasures of art and furniture. In a small 
drawing-room, for instance, stands a cabiret 
of ebony and gold, of French or German 


workmanship of the early part of the six- 
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teenth century, which is the admiration of all 
connoisseurs, 

The favorite apartment of the warrior 
duke, which still bears the name he gave it, 
“the grand cabinet,” is filled with paintings 
by Raphael, Rubens, Teniers, and others, and 
owns besides a magnificent outlook across the 
park, 

The state bed-chamber and the accom- 
panying rooms are crowded with priceless 
pictures and bric-a-brac, and contain tapestry 
hangings which represent the great duke’s 
victories, in marvels of color. One of these 
tapestries had an odd experience, some forty 
or fifty years ago: it was stolen from Blen- 


heim and supposed to be hopelessly lost, 


when, a good while afterward, a member of 


the family came on the missing treasure in 
an old curiosity-shop in Paris, and of course 
recognized it at a glance. 

One of the finest views of the edifice and 
grounds is to be had from a carefully pre- 
served relic of the past, called the High 
Lodge. This curious old building was for a 
time the residence of Charles II’s profligate 
favorite, the Earl of Rochester. He died 
here at the early age of thirtyfour, having, 
according to the testimony of gossiping 
Bishop Burnet, repented the errors of his 
life with edifying fervor and sincerity. 





THE HIGH LODGE, 


THE SPINET. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


In gown of white, at sunset light, 

She sits and plays upon her spinet ; 
And, falling clear upon his ear, 

Come forth the dainty airs within it. 


Unconsciously her fingers stray 
His heart-strings o’er, as on the spinet ; 
Love makes him weak: he dares not speak, 
His coward tongue can not begin it. 


The twilight falls adown the walls, 
Yet softly on her fair form lingers 


A last red glow, as, loath to go, 
The sun leaves kisses on her fingers. 


The moments fly, her faint hopes die 
And vanish with the fading day ; 
The airs grow sad that once were glad, 


And Love, discouraged, creeps away. 


They both are gone; now quite forlorn, 
In dusty attic stands the spinet; 

And naught remains to mark Love’s pains 
Except the airs she found within it. 


Ww 








A WILLING WOMAN. 


BY EVA KINNEY GRIFFITH. 


SEORGE LATHROP had 
| always said that he should 
never marry until he found a 
willing woman. Most people 
did not know what he meant 
by this expression, but a few 
of his intimate friends remem- 
bered how pretty Lilly Walker had flirted 
with him when he was a student at the 
university, and they knew how he had ever 
since hated women who affected shyness and 
bashfulness. : 

George was a good fellow and a successful 
business-man, and it seemed a pity that he 
should not take a wife and open the pretty 
cottage he had built in the suburbs of 
Chicago. But how he was ever going to 
find the “willing woman” he was waiting 
for, when he would not go into company 
and avoided all women’s society, was a 
question his friends could not decide, and 
George himself had long since ceased to 
attempt a solution of the problem. 

He was on his vacation now, the first he 
had taken for five years. But, as usual, he 
had avoided the popular watering-places, and 
instead had taken the guest-chamber of the 
Thorne house, five miles from Glensdale, a 
little country station that was more than a 
hundred miles from Chicago. 

Having settled his belongings to his taste, 
on the first afternoon of his arrival, he 
sauntered out for a walk. He wandered 
aimlessly about for a while, explored a 
wooded pasture, followed a running stream 
for a mile or so, looking for a good place to 
fish, then crossed a wide field to the country 
road that led back to the farm-house. 

A barbed wire fence hindered his further 
progress, and, feeling unusually exhilarated 
by freedom from business and the walk in 
the fresh air, he essayed to jump over the 
fence, as he had often done over a board 
fence when a boy. Straightening himself to 
his full height, he began to run a few paces 
back, caught his hands on the top of the 
post, and swung himself over. But alas! 
either he had miscalculated the height of the 
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fence or the length of his long legs, and, 
instead of clearing the barrier at a bound, 
his feet caught in the wire and threw him 
headlong, his left arm striking a stump, 
breaking it instantly, while his feet remained 
entangled in the barbed wire. 

As soon as he could catch his breath, he 
attempted to kick his feet loose, but found 
that the barbs had so embedded themselves 
in the cloth of his trousers that this was 
impossible. He tried to draw himself up so 
as to loosen the barbs with his hand, but 
this he could not do with only one hand to 
work with. So, inwardly anathematizing 
the inventor of barbed wire fencing, he 
composed himself to remain as he was until 
someone should come along the road. 

He had not long to wait, for very soon he 
heard the chatter of children’s voices, and 
presently he saw two little girls in sunbon- 
nets, busy picking flowers in the bushes a 
little way off. 

“ Children,” he called to them, “I am hurt. 
Won’t you please go and tell your papa or 
someone to come here?” 

They started at the sound of his voice, and 
for a moment stood still, staring at him with 
big round eyes; then, suddenly whirling 
around, they ran off as fast as they could, 
shouting at the top of their voices: 

“Teacher, teacher, come quick! Here’s 
a man that’s hurt—he’s ’most standing on 
his head!” 

The crackling of the bushes and the low- 
ering of their voices told of their speedy 
return with re-enforcements. 

“Are you hurt, sir, or only hung up to 
dry?” said a cheery voice; and, looking up, 
he saw a bright young woman of twentytwo 
or twentythree, neatly dressed in fresh 
gingham, surrounded by a motley group of 
barefooted children of all ages and sizes. 

“T think I’m a little of both,” answered 
George, trying to be as funny as he could, 
considering the pain in his arm and the 
dizziness in his head. “I’ve broken my 
arm, and cannot help myself very well.” 

“Oh, that is too bad,” she said, sympa- 
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thetically; “here, Johnny—Charley—you 
boys lift the gentleman’s shoulders carefully, 
while I undo these barbs. Move him gently 
back now, so that his feet can come down 
without jarring his arm.” 

Careful as their movements were, his 
broken arm was twisted a little, and the 
pain caused an involuntary groan, while the 
sudden receding of the blood from his head 
made him faint. 

“ Here, Johnny, take your dinner-pail and 
run back to the spring for some water,” said 
the teacher. 

It was quite a distance back to the spring, 
but Johnny was not gone long, and, when 
George opened his eyes, the young teacher 
was kneeling beside him, bathing his head 
with cold water. 

“T believe I’m all right,” George said, 
attempting to rise. 

“Oh, don’t get up yet,” interposed the 
teacher; “let me make a sling for your arm 
first.” 

She took off her own dainty white apron 
and put it around the broken member, fasten- 
ing it by putting the strings through the 
open embroidery that trimmed it, and tying 
them around his neck, after which she and 
the boys assisted him to his feet. 

He was still faint and dizzy, so the teacher 
insisted that he should lean on her shoulder 
as he walked, while she sent the boys on to 
let Mr. Thorne’s people know what had 
happened and to start someone after the 
doctor. 

The boys were quick runners, so, when 
George and the teacher had gone but half- 
way to the farm-house, they were met by Mr. 
Thorne and his son, who had come to assist 
them, while Jim, the hired man, hastened by 
on horseback in quest of a doctor. Before 
he hardly realized it, George was comfortably 
reclining on acotin Mrs, Thorne’s best room, 
with the young teacher flitting about, arrang- 
ing his, pillows, bathing his head, giving 
directions to flurried Mrs. Thorne, and chat- 
ting pleasantly with the men who came and 
went on her errands with an air of good- 
natured importance. 

When the doctor came, she waited on him 
with quiet deftness, held the splints while he 
bound them, and made herself generally 
useful wherever needed. When all was done 
that could be done for his comfort, and the 
doctor had taken his leave, the teacher also 


put on her hat and came to bid him good- 
night. 

“T hope I may see vou again, Miss Sta- 
ples,” George said, after thanking her for her 
kindness. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, smilingly; “I'll 
call in the morning, on my way to school, 
and see how you are. But it’s hardly fair 
for you to know my name and I not know 
yours.” 

“‘Lathrop—my name is George Lathrop,” 
and so they were made acquainted without 
the formality of an introduction or the help 
of society. 

George insisted on getting up to the 
farmer’s early breakfast the next morning, 
and, when Miss Staples came, he was seated 
in an arm-chair in the porch. It was a 
warm morning, and Miss Staples sat down 
on the steps and fanned herself with her 
school-hat as she chatted with him about the 
accident of yesterday. Her dinner-pail and 
books lay on the floor beside her, and she 
wore a dress as neat as the gingham of the 
previous day. Her cheeks were flushed 
with healthy exercise and her eyes sparkled 
with eager enthusiasm, as she questioned him 
of the city and its doings. 

“Have you never been to the city?” he 
asked, presently. 

“No, never,” she answered, emphatically ; 
“T’ve been over to the county seat to attend 
the Institute, and I went to school a few 
years in Merton; but I’ve never been to a 
real city in my life.” 

George smiled a little. He had been 
accustomed to the society of women who 
affected to know everything, and this frank 
ingenuousness was refreshing. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t like it if you should 
try to live in the city,” he suggested. 

“Oh, yes, I should, if I could have a com- 
fortable income. Of course, I should not 
want to be one of the starving poor,” and 
then she laughed a bright healthy laugh. 
She did not look as though there could ever 
be any danger of her starving anywhere. “I 
like the trees and sky and fresh air of the 
country,” she went on, “ but I hate its still- 
ness. I want to see life—real life! I want 
the advantages of books and schools and 
churches and association with cultured 
people. I want to know things, and I want 
to know people that know things. ’ 

“You have a very earnest purpose in life.” 
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“Yes; and, as usual, I’ve been talking too 
much of myself,” and she rose to go. 

“Oh, not at all,” he hastened to say; “I 
enjoy your frankness, and I hope you are 
not going?” 

si It is nearly school-time. 
But, if you get lonesome while you are a 
cripple, come and visit my school. The 
school-house is just over the hill, a little 
further along the road from where you were 
hurt.” 


must go. 


“T shall surely come,” he answered ; and 
then he fell to musing, as he watched her 
go away, followed by a troop of barefooted 
children, and he wondered how it would 
seem to have just such a bright, sensible, 
helpful woman in his home in the city for 
which she was longing. 

It was the next afternoon that he made 
his promised visit to the school-house. It 
was recess when he arrived; the children 
were playing outside, and Miss Staples was 
so engaged in a book she was reading that 
she did not see him until he stepped inside 
the room. 

“ Why, how do you do?” she said, in her 
delightfully informal way, when she looked 
up and saw him. “Have a chair, won’t 
you?” 

He sat down, and she perched herself near 
him and inquired about his arm. The state 
of his health settled to her satisfaction, 
she plunged into the subject nearest her 
heart. 

“Have you ever read Tennyson?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, 
authors.” 

“ Do tell me about him, then. 
‘poet laureate’ ?” 


yes; 


he is one of my favorite 
What is a 


If there was one thing more than another 
that was dear to George Lathrop’s heart, it 
yas his own well-filled library of books, in 
which he had spent most of the spare hours 
which others gave to society. So he was 
able to answer all her questions and many 
more which she asked in her bright enthusi- 
astic way. Their interesting conversation 
was interrupted by the ringing of the bell, 
only to be resumed at the close of school, 
when they walked back to the farm-house 
together. 

After that, there were many similar walks 


and talks. George made frequent visits to 


the little brown school-house, and usually on 
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a Saturday they took a little excursion into 
the wood after ferns and flowers. 

But jealous eyes were watching them. 
Miss Lucinda Thorne was not at home, the 
afternoon that Mr. Lathrop met with his 
accident. She returned the next day, and 
was properly horrified at the boldness of 
Miss Staples. She shook her head when her 
mother explained that she should not have 
known what to do if it had not been for the 
teacher. 

“But, ma,” said Lucinda, “think of her 
comin’ here sittin’ on them steps, 
a-talkin’ to that fellow, this mornin’, instead 
of comin’ in an’ askin’ us how he was.” 

“ But, Lucinda, he was sittin’ out there in 
her way. “Iwould ’a’ looked funny, seems 
to me, to come right by him to ask us how 
he was.” 


an’ 


But Lucinda could not or would not see 
anything but the deepest guilt, in this action 
of the teacher’s. During the day, Miss 
Lucinda went over to Mrs. Breed’s to borrow 
some sugar, and she asked Mrs. Breed if she 
considered that the school-teacher had 
behaved properly under the circumstances. 
That lady, of course, agreed with Lucinda 
that such conduct was simply scandalous. 

Before the week was out, all the women in 
the neighborhood were watching Miss Staples 
and that city fellow, and before long all had 
come to the conclusion that her conduct was 
highly improper, and one and another began 
to seek for opportunities to show their dis- 
approval. Fora time, Miss Staples was too 
happy in the new acquaintance to notice any 
difference in the treatment of the people 
about her. But after a while she noticed 
that, whenever she came upon a group of 
women, they immediately changed the sub- 
ject of their conversation and exchanged 
significant glances with each other. Miss 
Lucinda Thorne even cut her outright and 
would not speak to her on any occasion. 

At first, Miss Staples paid no attention to 
the change in the people toward herself; 
but at last the slights became so pointed 
that she was constrained to ask motherly 
Mrs. Marsh about it. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind them,” that good 
woman said, as she stooped for a fresh hand- 
ful of the red currants she was picking over ; 
“Lucinda is jealous of you, and she’s talked 
till she’s made the people believe that you’ve 
been too forward with Mr. Lathrop.” 
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“But, Mrs. Marsh,’ urged the young 
teacher, with a little tremble in her voice, 
“do you think I have been too forward?” 

“T couldn’t say, child, as I haven’t seen 
you with him. But he’s a stranger, you 
know, and you can’t be too careful. A man 
always respects a girl all the more if she is 
shy and not easy to win.” 

Mrs. Marsh had heard this sentiment 
expressed ever since she could remember, 
and, although in her limited experience in 
courtship John Marsh had been the shy one 
of the two, yet he was only John; and men 
in general, she supposed, conformed to the 
current opinion and always fell in love with 
the woman who kept them most at a dis- 
tance. 

But the heart of Alice Staples was torn 
with contending emotions. One moment, she 
hated these country people, with their petty 
gossiping, and was ready to bid defiance to 
them all; the next, she was crushed with 
the thought—what if she had been too for- 
ward? what.would Mr. Lathrop think of 
her? She spent most of the night in tears, 
and arose next morning determined to 
reform her conduct and treat Mr. Lathrop 
with proper dignity. When George joined 
her as usual on her way to the school-house, 
he was very much surprised to be met with 
dignified coldness instead of the bright 
frankness he had learned to expect and 
enjoy. At first, he thought he must have 
offended her; but, in a furtive study of her 
face, he detected the traces of tears and 
an occasional little quiver of her lips, and 
he concluded that something was troubling 
her, so he sought by little acts of kindness 
to express his sympathy. 

Poor Alice! his tenderness only served to 
show her how much she really cared for his 
good opinion, and the fear that he really 
might not respect her and was only kind to 
her out of pity was torture to her. She was 
very miserable all that day, but sought to 
hide her misery from George by a cold and 
distant demeanor. At last, George too began 
to be miserable. He had sought by every 
gentle art to win her confidence and find 
out the cause of her distress. Her con- 
tinued silence and coldness forced him to set 
his wits at work to find out what was the 
matter. He was not conscious of having 
offended her, and a certain gratitude which 
he detected in her manner assured him that 
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his company was not altogether disagreeable 
to her, in spite of her assumed dignity of 
deportment. So he decided to watch and 
wait until the mystery was solved. 

It was an exceedingly difficult situation 
for George, for he was now forced to acknowl- 
edge to himself that he was deeply in love 
with the country school-ma’am; and, being 
a man of determination, he knew he would 
never give up until he had won her. But 
this unexpected change in her was very try- 
ing to his spirit. 

The next evening, he was invited to a 
strawberry party at the Marshes’. He went, 
hoping to meet Alice; but she was not there, 
and it fell to his lot to eat strawberries and 
cream with Miss Lucinda. 

“ T wonder where Miss Staples is to-night ?” 
he ventured to remark, interrogatively, as 
they ate the dainty fruit. 

“T s’pose she didn’t care to come,” 
answered Miss Lucinda, with a significant 
toss of her head. 

“Miss Staples wasn’t very well to-night,” 
put in Mrs. Marsh, who was standing near; 
“she had a headache, and she has looked 
thin lately.” 

“She ain’t sick, though,” put in Johnny 
Marsh, one of Miss Staples’s pupils; “she’s 
just cried till her head aches over the way 
the women - folks have been treatin’ her. 
And I say it’s a shame! She ain’t done 
nothing to be blamed for, neither.” 

“ There, there, Johnny,” put in his mother, 
“you mustn’t tell tales out of school. Run 
and get a fresh pail of water now.” 

“Miss Staples is all right, though, 
Johnny,” called one of the young men after 
him. 

George’s eyes began to open, and, as soon 
as possible, he took the opportunity to have 
a private talk with Johnny. 

‘What have the women been doing to 
Miss Staples to make her cry?” he asked, 
confidentially, of that young gentleman, when 
he had persuaded him to take him out to see 
his pet rabbits. 

“ Why, they scold her and talk mean about 
her, because she walked and talked with you 
somuch. She don’t dast do it any more, 
but I say she didn’t do nothin’ bad, because 
you wanted her to, didn’t you?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Then where’s the harm? I tell you, it’s 
Miss Lucinda that has stirred up all the 
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trouble, just because she wants you all to 
herself.” 

“She won’t get me,’ murmured George, 
smiling. 

Then he again admired the rabbits, and, 
as soon as he could make a reasonable excuse, 
he withdrew quietly from the gathering, 
leaving Miss Lucinda to be escorted home by 
her brother, a proceeding which she did not 
at all relish. 

The next day was a long one to George, 
but he waited until toward four o’clock in 
the afternoon before he made his way down 
to the little brown school-house. 

Alice had scarcely slept for three nights. 
She had a throbbing headache and was 
beginning to feel that she could not bear this 
strain much longer. She had even con- 
templated resigning her school and running 
away. The hours were long and tedious, 
and when, about half-past three, George 
came in at the open door, and, after a polite 
‘“‘Good-afternoon,” took his seat with a not- 
‘n-be-put-off air, her head was in such a 
whirl that she hardly knew what she did. 

But the last class was heard, the final song 
sung, and at last the barefooted children, 


with folded arms, had marched out, and she 
and George were alone. 
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A CLATTER of hoofs on the chill night air, 

A cloud of dust through the moon’s weird glare, 
A spark of fire on the pavement cold, 

An echoing clang which the ear doth trace 

As nearer and nearer it cometh apace, 
A tightened rein—do the tale unfold: 


What! You here, lad, and shivering too, 

For a farewell grasp of an old friend’s hand? 
Ah, me! ’tis hard to part from you, 

Though I know full well that you understand. 


I loved her; God alone can know 

The passion I bore that pure young girl ! 
Ah, lad, it was a bitter blow, 

And it broke my heart; but I’ll be no churl! 


I hate him, but that matters not; 
I’ve hated the world since that hapless day. 
Forgiven is he! I grudge his lot, 
Yet I hope that none will be happier than 
they. 


The world is wide! There, dry those tears— 
You’re young, and don’t know sorrow yet; 
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“Alice,” said George, coming to her side 
and taking her hand as soon as the last child 
had disappeared across the threshold, “ won’t 
you tell me what has been troubling you 
lately, and why you seem to avoid me?” 

He had never called her Alice before, and 
there was an unmistakable tenderness in his 
voice that went to her heart. She could not 
trust herself to speak; she only turned her 
head away and was silent. 

“Alice,” he went on, gently, after a 
moment’s pause, “ you surely would not trifle 
with an honest man’s love. You know I 
love you! I want you in my city home. 
Must I go away without you?” 

She gave him one eloquent look, and then 
buried her face on his shoulder. 

“George,” she whispered, an hour after- 
ward, as they still sat in the deserted school- 
room, and he had expressed his opinion of 
Miss Lucinda in no very complimentary 
terms, “ you know I have never been in what 
people call society, but you have; so tell me 
—have I been too forward ?” 

“Not for me,” he answered, enthusias- 
tically; “I hate the conventionalities and 
affectations of society. I have always wanted 
a willing woman, or one that acted just as 
she felt.” 
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What matter a score or more of years? 
Though the lips are silent, the heart can’t 
forget! 


So farewell, lad—old friend, old friend! 
How sweet it sounds; ’tis the last ere I go. 
What warmth your strong young hand doth Icnd! 
Here, take this ring: it was hers, you know. 


One word, lad—in the years to be, 
When our lives are the width of worlds apart, 
Remember, still lingers a love for thee 
Somewhere far away in an old friend’s heart. 


If ever your thoughts steal back once more 

To the dear old days too good to last, 
Remember, as oft I've said before, 

Whate’er be the future, our love owns the past! 


A clatter of hoofs on the still night air, 

A cloud of dust through the moon’s weird glare, 
A spark of fire on the pavement cold, 

A sigh, a plunge of the rowels, a‘bound, 

As faster and faster fadeth the sound, 
The click of a spur—and the tale is told. 
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HEN I look in the glass, 
I see wrinkles and gray 
hairs and eyes that are 
no longer bright and 
mirthful, but grave and 
earnest, and I say tomy- 
self: “Hester Brown, 

you are no longer young; 
you are an ‘old maid.’ You have missed 
the best of life, its romance and its poetry, 
but you have had all its hard prose and 
daily work. You will keep on teaching 
school until you are worn out and worried 
out and sour-tempered and decrepit, and 
then you’ll retire on your hard - earned 
poverty to some old ladies’ home, to end 
your days in knitting-work and _ gossip. 

Hettie Brown, it is a hard fate, but you 

have done your‘duty.” 

Sometimes I wonder if I have done my 
whole duty, in sacrificing my life to other 
people. Some duty we owe to ourselves, to 
the developing individuality of character 
and capacity. I had ambitions; I dreamed 
of a career, but I gave the best years of my 
life to caring for Emily and her children— 
Emily, whose improvident husband died of 
drink and left her with two little ones, to the 
charity of her relatives, 

Emily died, and Claire married, and only 
Belle, her youngest, was left to me. Belle, 
dear ‘pretty child, would soon leave me too. 
She also would marry and have a happy 
home and a full satisfying life. It was a 
beautiful fate that I read in her blue eyes, 
and one needed not to be seer or prophet to 
read the eyes of Richard Vance when they 
rested on my sunny-faced darling. 

And I? [I should be left alone in the 
world. 
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Would you smile at the picture ?—a lonely 
old maid dropping tears on the bundle of old 
letters and the little faded old-fashioned 
daguerreotype. Your heroines with heart- 
breaks are all younger and fairer. The 
middle-aged woman who loves and suffers is 
not in the line with the sentiment of the 
novel-reading public. 


MIDDLE-AGED HEROINE. 


MARY WORSWICK. 


The novel-reading public is right. There 
is no romance in wrinkles and gray hair. 
The eternal heroine of the world’s love- 
story is young. 

I do not blame Richard Vance that he 
covets the freshness, the innocence, the first 
bloom of my darling’s beautiful womanhood. 
I take to myself the blame in bitterness of 
spirit for the wild sweet dreams I dreamed 
between the lines of his bright kindly letters 
and his spoken words of geniait companion- 
ship through our long years of friendship. 

We were boy and girl together, Dick 
Vance and I. He was always bright and 
warm-hearted, but wild as a lad, and he 
fretted at the quiet life in his father’s shop. 
He was not “cut out” for a village car- 
penter, he said; and so, after his three years 
in the Polytechnic School, he went out 
West, Government surveying. Afterward he 
turned to land speculation and began to 
make money, and, when he came home after 
twenty years of absence, he paid off his 
father’s debts, sent his brother Aleck’s boy 
to college, and otherwise impressed the 
community with the fact that “old Vance’s 
wild Dick” had amounted to something, 
after all. He had changed, he had grown, 
he had progressed—a man of the world, of 
large interests, energy, liberal views; while 
I—I had staid still and stagnated, had my 
small worries, my little interests, my petty 
economies and my monotony of living, and 
my face had grown sharp and thin, my cheeks 
faded, my eyes dull. So my ambitions, my 
dreams, my ideals, shrunk and withered 
because there was no sun in my life, no 
generous influence to quicken their fruition. 

I have tied his letters together, with the 
little old-fashioned daguerreotype he gave 
me years ago, and I will put them away to 
gather dust and cobwebs and forgetfulness, 
He comes often to the house, and Belle is 
charming to him, as she is to everyone; but 
I fancy he is not satisfied with her lightly 
given smiles nor secure in her favor, for 
Belle is a born coquette and smiles as blithely 
on young Parker in the tennis-court, or Syd 
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Remington, who plays duets with her by the 
hour. 

We sat alone in the-dimly lighted parlor, 
Richard Vance and I. He looked moody 
and distraught, I thought, for we heard the 
voices and laughter of Belle and young 
Remington loitering in the garden. 

Suddenly he turned to me, speaking lowly 
and rapidly : 

“ Hettie, I am going away next week— 
some Western business. I can bear this sus- 
pense no longer. I am a coward; I cannot 
face a refusal from the woman I love best on 
earth. Hettie, you must have seen—you 
must have known—” 

“Yes,” I murmured, stifledly. 

“We are old friends, Hettie,” he went on, 
“and, if there is no hope for me, I will trust 
you to tell me so firmly, and I will abide by 
your decision. I am no longer young, and it 
is no boy’s fancy that I have carried in my 
heart, to be lightly dismissed.” 

“T believe you are a good man,” I 
answered, quietly. “I could trust my dearest 
treasure in your keeping. I cannot give you 
a decisive answer, but you have every hope.” 

He seized my hands and kissed them in 
«i rapture of gratitude. The warm strong 
grasp, the eager joy of his face—the mad 
pulses of my heart contracted with a sense 
of desolate pain and I shrank from him, 
Belle’s lover. 

“Go to Belle now,” I 
gently released myself. 

“T am the happiest girl in the whole 
world!” Belle told the next day, her 
pretty face beaming, her cheeks dimpling. 
“ He says he loves me, and oh, Aunt Hettie, 
I am so happy!” and she hid her blushes in 
my lap. 

I smoothed her pretty head and told her 
that I hoped she would be happy, and then 
I shut myself in my room and fought out the 
battle alone. Later, when I heard his step 
on the walk through the quiet of the early 
evening—how well I knew his step: firm, 
strong, regular !—I told Belle that my head- 
ache must excuse me this evening, and 
slipped hastily toward the stairs as the glint 
of her white muslin and the flutter of her 
blue ribbons vanished piazzaward. In the 
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me, 
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hallway gloom, I ran unceremoniously 
someone’s arms that closed about me 
tightened as I strove to escape. 

* Hush !” 

There were voices on the piazza. 

“ Dear Syd!” 

“ My own Belle!” 

Syd Remington had made Belle the hap- 
piest girl in the world. 

“Oh, Dick, I thought she cared for you!” 
I gasped. “ You must believe that I thought 
it was you she loved, or I would have saved 
you this cruel disappointment. Forgive me! 
How could I know she would cast you aside 
for that callow boy? I have known you so 
long, Dick—known how good and wise and 
true you are, and I was so proud that she 
should have won the love of such a man! I 
would have saved you this—I would have 
made any sacrifice for your happiness, Dick.” 

He drew me into the lighted room. His 
face was very pale, and his eyes dark and 
bright. 

“We have misunderstood each other, 
Hettie,” he began, quietly. “It is entirely 
hopeless, since you were happy to think that 
I loved and was beloved by another woman. 
But I shall be better satisfied to tell you the 
truth: I never cared for Belle—never thought 
of the child. It was you always, my dear. 
I will go away. I will try to forget—” 

I laid one hand on his shoulder and lifted 
my face to his gaze. 

“ Dick,” I said, severely, “do you know 
that I am a middle-aged woman, beyond 
the idle vaporings of sentiment and imagi- 
nation? I have had a hard life, and the 
stern realities of it have made me practical 
and callous. You are in the prime of life, 


into 
and 


There are crow’s- 


feet in the corners of my eyes, and my hair 
is gray, and my beauty is gone, and my 


illusions too. You won’t break your heart 
You will marry a younger and 
more suitable woman, and forget all about 
me.” 


over me, 


And then the inevitable happened: I burst 
into tears, 

Well, Dick did not go away, so I have 
been enabled to write a love-story with 
a middle-aged heroine. 


SUFFERING. 


More or less, less or more, 
Does it matter, say ? 


We die or else we live it o’er 
fhe end comes either way. 
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N Brooklyn, not astone’s-throw 

from the great bridge, there 

is a narrow cross-street, Badgers 

Place, so insignificant and dilap- 

idated it is quite forgotten by old 
residents who have grown prosperous and 
moved to better neighborhoods. The time 


that gave new grace to the elms in the 
quiet Place added decay and dinginess to 
the old houses, giving it the deprecatory air 
of a poor relation on sufferance. 

Whence the appellation, not even Miss 
Bowker could tell, and she was one of the 


oldest inhabitants, and her father had dwelt 
there before her; and, if he had known, he 
surely would have bequeathed the knowledge 
to his descendants. Badgers was a sober 
decorous Place, though within its confines 
dwelt several noisy children—young demons, 
Cyrus Hall called them. Several shrill- 
voiced and freckled bovs particularly were 
the aversion of the court. Yet the bitterest 
objectors to children’s play were silenced by 
a streamer of floating white ribbon on a 
weather-stained door or the clatter of the 
little white hearse over the stones. 

One of the neat wooden houses that faced 
the unsuspecting stranger with blank tran- 
quillity, when he had strayed down the 
court and found no thoroughfare, was that 
of Cyrus Hall. It was three stories high, 
with neat green blinds, and had on the first 
floor a door leading to the stairs and a shop 
adorned with a gilt-lettered sign, “C. Hall 
and Son.” By the door was a hanging tin 
shield, ‘‘ Rooms to Rent.” Both these works 
of art, Cyrus Hall frequently surveyed with 
an air of pride as he smoked his noonday 
pipe outside his shop. 

Miss Bowker and Professor Kline, who 
played the violin in an obscure theatre, 
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occupied the second floor. Miss Bowker, 
who was very large and fat, made daily an 
outcry at the stairs, but had gone up them 
for fifteen years just the same. She was 
a lace-mender, and, with her round face 
and small black eyes, suggested a spider 
spinning a web; one wondered how her 
clumsy hands could manage such marvel- 
ously fine and dainty work. Between her 
and her landlord, there was a deadly feud. 
She frequently complained of the dangerous 
proximity of the gun-shop and the explosives 
stored therein; each new policeman whose 
misfortune gave him the court on his beat 
was a recipient of her confidence. Several, 
with the zeal of new appointees, interviewed 
Cyrus Hall with unsatisfactory results. 

“The house is mine,” he would assert, 
with marked acerbity of manner; “the 
shop’s mine, and my grandfather’s before 
me. They nor me ain’t doing business with 
accidents. Wimmen is born scared of fire- 
arms; they’re like some dogs—gun-shy. 
It amooses ’em to get together up garret, 
conjuring disasters. If it’s their natures 
to think I’m here meaning to blow up my 
property and me along with it, they’re 
welcome to the comfort of the notion. 
I ain’t no public gardeen. There’s some of 
them old maids in there thinks a gun would 
come clean out of its box shoot 
of its own accord.” 

Reprehensible as it may seem, Mr. Hall 
did publicly and ostentatiously display a 
large red keg marked “‘ Powder,” in front of 
his store, placing it near the stair door, He 
even sat on it and smoked his pipe—a pro- 
ceeding that prevented three of his female 
tenants from doing their marketing that day, 
forcing them to a penitential diet of bread 
and water. Mrs. Hall—who, besides being 
one of the prettiest of old ladies, had the 
kindest heart in the world— climbed the two 
flights of stairs that night to assure her ten- 
ants that this was one of Cy’s ways, and 
there was nothing in the keg but a brick, 
and Cy had sat there so long trying to 
frighten them he had lamed his back. 
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Miss Bowker, who had some sense of 
humor, in the language of Mrs. Landers, 
who lived on the third, floor and dealt in 
apples, “bided her time.” At five o’clock 
the following afternoon, when Cyrus, accord- 
ing to custom so invariable and so punctual 
that several ladies along the court set their 
clocks by him, came out to smoke his pipe, 
he saw Miss Bowker sitting upon that red 
powder-keg, reading the afternoon paper. 
Mrs. Hall afterward explained that “his 
breath was took away for a full minute.” 
His movements after this occasion became like 
those of an erratic comet, and many house- 
wives in the neighborhood “dratted” him 
soundly for occasioning late suppers, for he 
had been so much surer than a clock, “which 
often went wrong out of sheer contrariness, 
like it had a grudge against one.” 

This little incident justly made some ill 
feeling between Miss Bowker and Mr. Hall, 
and he frequently remarked to himself darkly 
that he would be even. Miss Bowker and 
the Professor, being second-floor lodgers, 
openly defied their landlord. Not so the 
third-floor folks; they were humbly civil. 
“‘Garriters,” Mr. Hall termed them, as if he 
concealed on his property a mysterious com- 
pany of assassins. There was Mrs. Todd, 
who had the third-floor back and a son 
Willis, “a rovier,” she quaveringly remarked. 
This Willis had little respect for the decorum 
of the house, and frequently and maliciously 
tumbled upstairs, simulating intoxication, to 
annoy Miss Bowker. Mrs. Landers, who 
dealt in apples, had a small room adjoining 
that of Mrs. Todd, and Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ards lived in matrimonial discomfort in the 
front room. There was an extra room next 
to this, that was now vacant because Miss 
Mann, an elderly maiden lady, a dressmaker, 
had won the affections of a widower butcher, 
well-to-do, and able, assured Miss 
Bowker, to keep a hired girl, and two even, 
if she’d just mention it. Her marriage on 
the very day this story opens gave Mr. Hall 
his sought-for oppartunity to be even with 
the second-floor front. 

It was Sunday morning and a very pleasant 
one, and all the tenants had gone to Miss 
Mann’s wedding, from whence they would 
come with bits of wedding-cake wrapped in 
white paper, and a pleasing supply of con- 
versational topics. Mr. Hall. in their absence, 
secured his revenge. 


she 
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He was smoking his pipe in the May sun- 
shine, looking sharply up and down the 
street. The twitter of sparrows in the big 
elm outside his door so annoyed him that he 
went into the shop, got a gun, and aimed it 
with accuracy at a large and noisy bird. 

“Td like to, if there wasn’t an ordinance,” 
said Mr. Hall, pensively. ‘The sportsman 
instinct is strong in me; my grandfather 
shot a bear once—blowed its head clean off. 
Curious thing, heridity—curious.” 

A pretty little woman in shabby mourning 
came along the street just as Mr. Hall aimed 
his gun; she was accompanied by a small 
girl, who viewed the proceedings with horror. 
A lovely little girl, too, who seemed to catch 
all the sunshine of the gloomy place in her 
bright gold hair, all the blue of the narrow 
line of sky in her deep-blue eyes. 

“Was you goin’ to shoot the birdies?” she 
asked, severely. 

Cyrus’s small weasel eyes looked in her 
tearful face, his thin lips contracted, and he 
removed his pipe from a corner of his mouth, 

“Well,” he said, coldly, “what’s that to 
you?” 

“They ain’t your birdies; they belongs to 
the city, and God made them,” 

“ Wanter know,” said Mr. Hall, replacing 
his gun inside the shop, “ why don’t the city 
keep them clattering off my elm—p’raps you 
can answer that now?” 

“T was looking for a room,” the woman 
began, timidly ; “my name is—is Parsons— 
Mrs. Parsons, and I was looking for a room; 
you have such a nice place here,” she went 
on, encouraged by a gleam of interest in 
Cyrus's eyes. 

“Tt’s quiet and comfortable, marm, which 
is something, and pleasant folks in it,” said 
Mr. Hall, affably; “there is a second-floor 
front at three dollars a week, but we ain’t 
never had children here afore.” 

“Nobody wants children,” sighed the 
woman, “there does not seem to be any 
place for them in this generation ; everybody 
refuses me a room, and yet Ann is tie quietest 
child. It looked so nice here, too, I would 
like to come.” She raised her violet eyes, 
and very beautiful they were, and looked at 
him. 

“T didn’t say I objected to ’em,” said Mr. 
Hall, looking away, “though I hain’t no 
liking for their screeching troublesome 
ways.” 
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“Tm afraid you would be cross to her 
when I was away, sir, if you don’t like 
children, though she stays in the room all 
the time.” 

“T referred to boys, impish boys, marm, 
that infests this court, though about the 
Fourth of July they’re good customers, and 
some the year round, when they ain’t killed 
promiscuous-like with fire-arms; buys cart- 
ridges and fish-lines. I don’t abuse their 
confidence in trade, nor they don’t play tricks 
on me, though there ain’t a shop round here 
but’s appealed to the perlice, and there’s 
none of their mothers can say I’ve laid vio- 
lent hands on their darlin’s.” 

“How do you keep them away?” asked 
Mrs. Parsons, timidly, as Cyrus smiled in 
disdain. 

“Simply the eye, marm; I eye ’em.” 

“Soonest said, leastest mended,” quoted 
Mr. Hall, as the stranger came down the 
stairs after looking at the room; “ fetch your 
trunk right over.” 

“ Bowker,” said Mr. Hall, to a large and 
noisy sparrow which he chose to think 
resembled his tenant, ‘Bowker, my dear, 
you won’t be so pleasant in sitting on 
powder-kegs again; I cal’ate our score is 
even now.” 

His face assumed an agreeable smile as 
he saw, across the street, the four old ladies 
returning from church, while Mrs. Richards 
lingered in the rear, pleading with her hus- 
band, who had to go down to the city on 
business. That meant the usual Sunday 
night wrangle and his clumsy footsteps on 
the stairs past midnight. They were rust- 
ling along in ancient black silks, Mrs. Hall 
quite the meekest of all, for the whole court 
affirmed she never demeaned herself as one 
should who owned property. 

“ What’s that in the front window?” asked 
Mrs. Todd, suddenly. 

“Your own Maltese cat, Mary,” said Miss 
Bowker, placidly ; “ your sjght’s failing fast; 
you’re always seeing things that has no 
being.” 

“Tt aren’t a cat, [’m sure,” interposed 
Mrs. Hall, meekly, “for cats on a window- 
sill is smaller.” 

“‘* pitcher, then, set careless-like,” snapped 
Miss Bowker. 

“That’s Miss Mann’s room, and, when 
I cleaned it, I set the pitcher in the bowl,” 
said Mrs. Hall. feeling a reflection on her 


housekeeping was intended, “and the door 
was locked. Cy kas the key, and I think 
it’s renters.” 

Miss Bowker stopped short and put on her 
spectacles. She said afterward, in describing 
the occurrence, that you could have knocked 
her down with a feather. 

“Mary Tedd,” she gasped, “it’s a child!” 

With one accord, the ladies rushed for- 
ward; but on Mrs. Hall’s sweet old face 
there was the ghost of a hopeful smile. 

“Nice time, ladies?” said Mr. Hall, 
politely. 

“She was so genteel,’ quavered Mrs. Hall. 
Feeling herself the culprit, in the icy indif- 
ference of her friends, she hurried into the 
shop. 

“There’s a woman and child come here 
to lodge—has Miss Mann’s room ; seems nice 
tidy folks,” said her husband, following her, 
“and I get fifty cents a week more.” 

“Massy me, Cy,” gasped the old lady, 
“you don’t tell me!” Her heart beat wildly, 
but her agitated manner deceived even him. 

“You'll have to get used to it, old lady,” 
said Cyrus, grimly; “when you come here 
first, you couldn’t go through the shop ’thout 
squawking, now you can dust a gun or clean 
up a revolver as handy as it was brick-bracks 
from a what-not—it’s all education.” 

With a gesture worthy of a Siddons, Miss 
Bowker motioned to the two older ladies to 
stay behind. “T’ll see the person myself,” 
she said, tragically. Soon she returned, red 
in the face and short of breath. “She’s 
a youngish creature, says she’s a widow— 
oh, butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth,” 
wheezed Miss Bowker; “ but, when I merely 
asked what she meant by coming here 
unbeknownst to us, fetching a child where 
there hadn’t been one since Hall’s boy was 
little, and bad enough he turned out to be-— 
a-disappearing, which was the only blessing 
he’d been to his parents—she slammed the 
door in my face. Me, that has for customers 
the best families in New York City, that lives 
in their palaces on the avenoo. To my 
mind, she’s no more a widder than I am, and 
there’]l be another man falling up the stairs 
Saturday nights in his drink.” 

Poor little Ann, the unconscious cause of 
the war in Number Five, led a lonely life. 
Her mother, aware of the hostility of her 
neighbors, did not allow the child to leave 
the room when she was away at work, though 
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Cyrus frequently asked her why she did not 
let Ann play in the halls. 

“ Let her run up and down the stairs now,” 
Mr. Hall would suggest, “or skip rope in the 
halls; she’s free to. The young has to be 
young; it’s naterel for lambs and children to 
cavort.” 

Ann rebelled at her imprisonment. 

“What makes all the nice old ladies cross 
to me, mamnia?” she asked, miserably; she 
was such a quaint old child, she might have 
been an old lady herself. “I don’t do any- 
thing, and even the Perfesser scowls at me 
and slams his door when I creep out on the 
stairs to listen to the music.” 

‘* Because you’re a child,” cried her mother, 
passionately, “my poor fatherless darling! 
The world does not care for children; they 
are shut out everywhere.” 

“They was little girls once, mamma, and I 
try to be so still; only Mrs. Todd’s kitty will 
come into my room, and it wouldn’t be polite 
to scat her out, so I play with her.” 

“You must never do so again; and mind 
—I won’t have you speaking to Mr. Todd. 
He is a very bad man, Mr. Hall says; so you 
keep in your room. When the busy season 
is over, I will have more time to take you 
out.” 

“Mr. Todd gives me candy,” said Ann, 
with quivering lip, “and I heard Mrs. 
Landers say he was a fine man, if he did 
licker so frequent.” 

“Tf you have anything more to do with 
people in this house, I shall lock you in your 
room; you are a bad little girl,” cried Mrs. 
Parsons. 

“But he said you was pr-pritty and they 
was mean to treat a nice little thing like you 
so bad,” sobbed Ann; and then her mother, 
blushing becomingly, became all of a sudden 
the comforter. 

Ann was a very unhappy child, after that; 
she had been guilty, she knew, and her small 
conscience troubled her. She had left the 
door open and cajoled the cat in, and had 
listened to the talk going on outside, in sheer 
loneliness. She had taught the cat to eat at 
her doll’s table, and shared her noonday 
lunch of bread and milk with the animal 
every day; it was bitterly hard to give all 
that up. Then there was one day Willis 
Todd had come in and said it was a “cute lay- 
out,” and had bought her some candy, and 
she heard him laughing at his mother when 
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she scolded. Ann got up resolutely and 
closed the door, as a faint mew sounded; 
but, a few moments later, when a gray cat 
appeared at the window, coming along the 
ledge that ran along the front of the house, 
Ann’s heart failed her; she opened the win- 
dow and lifted the cat in. 

“A bad boy might throw a rock at her,” 
she said, “and how can anyone be good 
when she went and come herself? But,” 
continued the child, resolutely, “I am all 
mamma’s got to love, and I’d oughter be 
trusty; if she had other little children, I 
could be naughty once in a while.” 

She picked up the cat and crossed the hall 
to Mrs. Todd’s door; an appetizing odor of 
boiled cabbage made her small stomach 
yearn. She had grown tired of bread and 
milk; but mamma was so poor, even their 
frugal fare was a heavy burden. She knocked 
and opened the door timidly, and there sat 
Mrs. Todd and Willis at dinner, Mrs. Todd 
such a dear old lady, with her bright spark- 
ling eyes and her neat gowns and caps. 

“T’ve brought back your cat,” faltered the 
child; “mamma says I must not have her 
any more. I can’t even be’ friends with 
kittens in this place, nor any of the grand- 
mothers either. You was all little girls your- 
self once, and needn’t be so cross to me; 
and I’m growing, too—I’ve had tucks let out 
of my dresses.” She dropped the cat and 
vanished. 

“The blessed child!” said Mrs. Todd; 
“there, Willis, you needn’t scowl. I let the 
cat out myself, but don’t tell a soul—Jane 
Bowker would never forgive me.” 

“Tt’s a mean shame, all of you picking 
on that poor little woman and her child. 
I don’t believe Ann has enough to eat, bread 
and watery milk every day. 
her eyes shine when she 
table?” 

“Lawful sakes,” quivered Mrs. Todd, “the 
very idea! Willis, you take in these things 
and that’ little cake and the cat. I peeked 
in, the other day, and she had the cat sitting 
up to her doll’s table as cunning as ever you 
saw. Why, they even talk about you, Willis 
—say you drink because you pretend to fall 
upstairs; there ain’t a mite of Christian 
charity in this tenement.” 

Willis stooped and kissed his mother, who 
flushed prettily at his caress and then added 
timidly: “Mrs. Landers says the widow is 
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making a set at you, and that she don’t 
believe her husband is dead at all.” 

“All Mrs. Landers needs, to be a first-class 
detective, is a tin shield,” laughed Willis, 
going off with a plate of dainties for the 
child, the cat at his heels. Though Ann 
resisted bravely, no small girl could with- 
stand such a temptation; and, before Willis 
left, she had the cat at the doll’s table, and 
was enjoying her new bill of fare as only 
a hungry child could. Never a day, after 
that, but some viand found its way to the 
widow’s room; but Ann said nothing about 
it to her mother, though mourning her guilt 
secretly. 

Some weeks later, one afternoon, she heard 
Mrs. Landers rumbling up the stairs with 
her heavy basket of apples, and then there 
was a crash and the sound of falling fruit. 
She ran out, and there on the top step sat 
Mrs. Landers in deep distress, while her 
merchandise rolled merrily down two stories 
to the street. 

“T’ll pick ’em up,” cried Ann, and 
straightway she ran down, gathering the 
fruit in her apron, toiling up until all were 
replaced. 

“What. a little sunshine you be,” said 
Mrs. Landers, patting the golden curls, 
bestowing for reward two rosy - cheeked 
apples; “‘you’ll never hear me say a word 
agin you, dear, and I’m glad you’re here, 
the best child I ever laid eyes on.” 

Ann hid the apples away, and their sub- 
sequent decay she accepted as a punishment 
for her guilt in making friends with the 
enemy, and was almost on the verge of a 
confession when her mother said she looked 
so much better and was growing fat. She 
could not help the latter, with all the mys- 
terious dainties left at her door. Two rooms 
were visiting-places now, and Mrs, Landers 
made her a wonderful pincushion in the 
shape of a heart. 

One evening in December, Ann was alone, 
for her mother worked late as the holiday 
season. approached, when she heard a 
woman’s scream followed by the sound of 
pitiful sobs. Only Mrs. Richards and her 
husband were on the third floor that night, 
and, without thinking what she did, the 
child ran into the adjoining room. There 
was the clattering of dishes, and, as she 
stood on the threshold, the table set -for 
supper fell with a crash at her feet. “Mrs. 
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Richards, her apron over her face, was crying 
bitterly, while her husband, red and angry, 
stood and glared at her. The light from the 
swaying hanging lamp glinted on the child’s 
golden hair, her white horrified face. A 
look of shame came into the man’s eyes; he 
dropped his uplifted arm. 

“T might have been a murderer,” he cried, 
wildly ; “ what have I done?” 

The child came in softly, her grave little 
face full of pity. 

“Tt was like this to our house once,” she 
said, soberly, “and then my mamma and me 
hided away so papa couldn’t get our pritty 
things and smash ’em ;’ but one day he found 
out, and, when mamma and me got back, 
our things was all gone and my little bird 
was killed. Now he’s dead; he’s a better 
man, mamma says. Your dishes ain’t broke 
much,” she went on, picking them up in her 
old-fashioned way. “ Mrs. Landers says you 
don’t hardly drink at all like some men, but 
you’re ugly in licker. I’m glad you haven’t 
any little girl to be frightened like I used to.” 

The man shambled forward, set the table 
up, and began helping her replace the 
dishes; the woman sank into a chair, her 
face still covered. 

“Tt looks all right now,” said the child, 
timidly, putting a chair in place and begin- 
ning to pile up the dishes; “it’s a real home- 
like room.” 

““A home indeed,” sobbed the woman. 

“T don’t see how a man could drink that 
had a child like you,” smiled the man, watch- 
ing her quaint ways. 

“But Pm naughty coming here,” cried 
the child, miserably. “Mamma don’t ’low 
me to visit, ’cause you all hate me. I was 
’fraid someone was hurt, though. You think 
I’m nice ’cause I’m company ; maybe, if you 
had me all the time, you’d get very tired of 
my ways.” 

“Sit down a bit,” said the man, eagerly ; 
and she did, stifling her conscience. Soon 
they were both listening to her, and, when 
she went back to her room, the man followed 
her. 

“T’ll mend that table,” he said, kindly, for 
she had told him the cat had broken it, 
‘and fix you up some little tricks of chairs 
—better than propping your doll up on 
boxes; carpentering’s my trade, you know.” 

When he went back to his room, it had 
been put to rights and his wife sat sewing by 
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the table; she was pale and quiet, only a 
heaving of her breast now and then as of a 
strangled sob. 

“A child is great company,” he said, awk- 
wardly, 

“Yes,” sighed the childless woman, “ but 
home for them should be happy; trouble 
comes soon enough.” 

“Tt’s late,” he went on, in a shamefaced 
way; “‘time goes fast.” 

She did not reply, but sewed resolutely, 
her face on her work. She had, in all their 
poverty, preserved a daintiness of gown and 
kept herself neat; her face was still pretty, 
save for the pathetic droop to the head, the 
weariness of the eyes. He laid his work- 
hardened hand on her shoulder gently, very 
gently. She glanced up in a startled way, 
a wave of color flooding her face that made 
her young again. He knelt beside her, and 
there came to her lips that quiver he had 
seen long ago when she stood by his side 
before the minister, when they started on 
the pathway that had been so rugged. 

“Mary,” he said, with a break in his 
voice, a moisture in his eyes, “ Mary, if you 
will bear with me and be patient, I’ll not 
go out to-night nor another night as long 
as I live.” ; 

i, 

For a long time, Professor Kline had left 
his door ajar when he practiced on the 
violin; he told Miss Bowker he needed 
more air and that his room was _ stuffy. 
She, mollified by his apologies, said the 
noise did not annoy her more than common, 
but she had no hearing for tunes, and none 
of the Bowkers had: their specialty was 
trade. 

Not for air did the Professor leave that 
door open, not at all; he had heard often 
in the past a stealthy step on the creaking 
old stairs, and, the first of all to be treason- 
able, he had opened his door one day and 
caught a shrinking listener in the darkest 
corner of the hall. Touched by her fright, 
he had taken Ann in his lap and comforted 
her, told her German fairy-tales, and, when 
he played now, it was for her. When he 


lay ill, poor man, she came like a beam of 


light to his loneliness. After all the folks 
were at work, she would creep down to his 
room, the cat in her arms, and mend his 
stockings, tidy the chairs, and sweep the 
hearth like a real little housewife. He 
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actually counted the hours till she came, 
watching her out of sight, and, one day 
when he was, very ill, he wrote in his queer 
crabbed hand: “If I die, I want my little 
neighbor Ann to have my worldly posses- 
sions and the few hundreds in the bank; 
but to Gustave, my friend, I give the violin 
I love.’ And this Gustave—a big, burly, 
blonde man—put the paper reverently away. 

One day, when the Professor was better 
and was playing to Ann, the door opened 
softly and Mrs. Hall came in. Ann, white 
and scared, jumped to her feet. 

“Don’t you ‘run away, you dear little 
thing,” cried Mrs. Hall, piteously ; ‘“ why, 
I knew you came here all the time. Who 
else tidied the room so nice? How often 
I’ve gone way up those stairs just to look 
at you, and you did like those doughnut 
men with the currant eyes, didn’t you, dear, 
and the little cakes in the scalloped tins?” 

“They was lovely,” said the child, shyly, 
“but I never ’spected it was you, the pret- 
tiest old lady of all.” 

“Come and kiss me, dear; how soft your 
cheek is,.and what lovely hair! I had a 
little boy once, with eyes like yours. Dearie 
me, what would Cy say seeing me now, and 
him always so harsh because I’m soft-hearted ; 
and if Jane Bowker saw us, we’d never hear 
the last of it!” 

“Tye done with hard-hearted old maids,” 
said the Professor, firmly; “when I am 
recovered, I shall take this child by the hand 
and tell her mother what Ann has been to 
me, the sunshine of my life, and how I love 
her. I shall tell my neighbor her conduct is 
unworthy ; and, Mrs. Hall, I shall tell it so 
sternly, with such dignity, that I shall awe 
her.” 

Mrs. Hall doubted whether anyone could 
awe Miss Bowker, Cyrus had failed sq 
lamentably; but it happened the Professor 
never had occasion to reason with Miss 
3owker at all, and something occurred the 
very next day that awed her beyond all 
words. She had, contrary to her -usual 
caution, left a number of pieces of lace dry- 
ing on the window-sill, while she went down 
to the grocer’s; and, during her absence, a 
spiteful flaw of wind, bent on mischief, 
wandered into the court. It was a sharp 
cold little wind, that frosted where it 
touched. It stiffened the delicate threads of 
the dainty work, worth its weight in gold, 
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twisted it into fantastic shapes, and then 
whirled it into theair. Miss Bowker, return- 
ing, saw something white in the frozen 
gutter; she put on her glasses to look closer. 
It was a yard of point lace, a fortune for a 
scavenger. She gave a cry of dismay and 
looked up; a descending cloud of Valen- 
ciennes struck her in the face, while a piece 
of yellow point, an heirloom, wavered a 
moment in mid-air, then dropped on the 
ledge under the roof, between the windows 
of Mrs. Richards’s and. Mrs. Parsons’s rooms, 
This narrow ledge had been the fancy of the 
first architect of Number Five; why it was 
there, no one ever knew. A little face 


pressed against the pane saw the flying lace ;° 


the window opened, and a small arm was 
stretched out. It would not go far enough. 

Miss Bowker was weeping over her loss. 
“Tf that piece of Mrs. Van Dorf’s is gone, 
I’m ruined,” she sobbed; “I could never 
make up the loss of it.” 

“You ain’t fit to be trusted with valuable 
property at your age,” said Cyrus, coming 
out of his door, followed by his wife, who 
began to search for more of the scattered bits 
of white. 

“Oh, Father in heaven, look!” the old 
lady cried, suddenly, pointing upward. 

On that narrow path crept a tiny figure, 
the wicked wind blowing her golden curls, 
chilling the little clinging hands, and whirl- 
ing bits of dust, gathered on the ledge, in 
her face. A number of faces appeared at 
the windows across the street, anxious women 
who had children of their own and who 
knew this one was the widow’s only treasure. 
Two men stopped on the sidewalk and gazed 
helplessly; it was too late to do anything. 
A policeman, attracted by the unusual gath- 
ering, came near, hesitated a moment before 
giving vent to the voice of authority, then 
stood pale and silent, watching. Mrs. Hall 
muttered a prayer, as good old women do, 
but no one made a sound. 

The little hands caught the flimsy lace, 
carefully gathered it from the rough edge 
where it clung, and put it in the front of a 
trim little apron. Would she try to turn? 
That meant death. No one dared call. The 
stone walk below looked so hard and cruel! 
*There was no time to get a mattress. 
Slowly the child retraced her way, crawling 
backward with infinite care; and how long 
the distance seemed to the watchers! At the 


window, someone reached out and lifted her 
in. Mrs. Hall rubbed her dazed eyes; how 
could Miss Bowker have got up there so 
quickly, such a heavy woman? 

“You blessed brave litile thing,” cried 
Miss Bowker, “ what a wicked wretch I’ve 
been to you and your poor mother! Don’t 
you ever lay it up agin me. Whatever the 
rest is, I’m your friend from this day.” 

“The kitty walks there, and I thought 
I could,” Ann said, coolly; “’sides, the lace 
would ’a’ been all tored, the wind was drag- 
ging it so; it was caught on a little nail.” 

“You must never tell mamma,” said Miss 
Bowker, “‘ nor go there again.” 

“Tm friends with everybody in the house,” 
sighed guilty Ann, “and she never ’spects a 
word of it, nor that the ’fessor plays for me, 
and Mr. Richards made me some doll’s 
furniture that I’ve got hid away with a 
buteful pincushion Mrs. Landers gave me.” 

“Oho!” laughed Miss Bowker; “ well, 
I guess you’ve captured the whole house, 
you little witch.” 


III. 

On Christmas Eve, Mrs. Parsons put Ann 
to bed early. “‘ You be good to-night, dear,” 
she said, tenderly, “for I’ve got to work; 
but to-morrow we shall have a long happy 
day together,.and perhaps Santa Claus will 
bring a good little girl the prettiest blue hat 
in the world.” 

Ann obeyed meekly; but, if her mother 
had not been so occupied with her own 
thoughts, she would have seen the little 
maid’s eyes were very bright and her cheeks 
flushed. When her mother was gone, two 
big tears welled into Ann’s eyes. ‘“She’s 
such a nice mamma,” she sobbed, “ and she’s 
got such a sneaky little girl.” 

Mrs. Todd put in her head. “Oh, you're 
there; gone to bed? Let me dress you, and 
then you can lie down till we come. We're 
all going out to look at the shops and get 
some things for the surprise. We'd take 
you, but your mother might come back.” 

The room put in order and Ann thor- 
oughly awakened, dressed in her best gown, 
Mrs. Todd trotted away; but Ann was very 
restless and impatient, as any child would 
be, so she stole downstairs in the darkness, 
to watch for their home-coming. 

Mr. Hall was uncommonly cross that 
Christmas Eve, though his trade had been 
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good and there was no reason whatever, save 
that folks were happy and making others 
happy. When Mrs. Hall sidled into the 
shop with a bundle under her shawl, he 
followed her. 

“What are you hiding there?” he said, 
severely. She tremblingly handed him the 
parcel; it contained a dress-pattern of pretty 
blue cashmere. 

“ What’s that trumpery for?” he growled. 

“Tt’s a Christmas present for little Ann,” 
she answered, meekly. ‘Oh, I didn’t buy 
it, Cy; all the lodgers did. They are going 
to have a surprise-party for her mother when 
she gets home.” 

“Air they, indeed?” said Mr. Hall, with 
deadly calmness. ‘So the house is a kinder- 
garten, is it? Well, I’ll show ’em a trick 
worth two of theirs.” 

He turned and thrust the goods into a bed 
of hot coals quivering in the big base-burner. 
The flames crawled a moment up and down 
that pretty blue cashmere; then, enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke, it withered into red 
fragments with an overpowering odor. 

Mrs. Hall burst into tears, looking help- 
lessly on; her husband shut the stove door 
with a slam—he was ashamed of himself, but 
he did not show it. 

“T’ll pay for the damage some day, when 
they ask for it,” he said. Mrs. Hall caught 
up her shawl and went to the bureau, where 
hidden under her handkerchiefs was a little 
roll of money. 

“ve been keeping this to give to my boy, 
if he should ever come back,” she said, 
steadily; “but I shall replace that little 
dress, if I have to crawl on my knees to the 
town.” 

“Where are you going?” he said, 
anxiously. “ You ain’t fit to go again; the 
trembles will seize you, and your knees’ll 
give out.” 

She went past him without a look. He 
lay down on the sofa and picked up a news- 
paper. “T’ll send that woman and the young 
one out of this house to-morrow,” he mut- 
tered. “I won’t have such goings on; this 
place ain’t an orphin asylum.” 

He was tired from a long day’s work; the 
heat from the stove in the dining-room had 
made the little parlor very warm, and so, 
before he realized {t, the pipe dropped from 
his hand and he was asleep. There were no 
customers in the shop, and the hatchet-faced 
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apprentice wandered out on the sidewalk to 
look at the lighted windows across the way. 
Ann, weary of watching, was at the bottom 
of the stairs. Suddenly she smelled some- 
thing. She went toward Mrs. Hall’s parlor 
door, the smell growing stronger all the way. 
She knocked timidly. No answer. She 
opened the door into a cloud of smoke. On 
the sofa, Cyrus slept tranquilly, while a little 
rim of fire crawled from the pipe that had 
fallen from his hand, along the carpet to a 
crumpled newspaper that lay near the door 
of a small cupboard. Ann, left so much 
alone, had been taught what todo. In the 
dining-room was a heavy rug; she ran for it 
and flung it on the fire, stamping vigorously, 
calling to the unconscious man. 

Cyrus, bewildered and dazed, jumped to 
his feet; then he comprehended the danger, 
assisted the child in putting the fire out, 
flung his pipe in the stove, and, looking 
white and scared, surveyed her. 

“There’s forty dollars’ worth of fireworks 
in that cupboard,” he gasped; “all that 
powder! Oughter be punished for having it 
there, ’tarnal old fool that I was. So you 
put it out! Well, you’ve got sense.” He 
went and put on his coat and hat. “If you 
tell of this, I'll put you and your ma out- 
o’-doors—you hear? Oh, don’t ery like that, 
or Pll shake you! I don’t mean any harm, 
but don’t let those old gossips know. There, 
run upstairs—here’s a dime for you; you’re 
a good girl, and I like you.” 

Ann wiped her tears away and ran up the 
stairs; she was just in time, for the old ladies 
were coming. With them was Mrs. Hall. 

“T couldn’t find a store,” she was explain- 
ing, “and my legs gave out; I’m so heart- 
broken about the little dress.” 

“Don’t you worrit a mite,” said Miss 
Bowker, kindly. “She’s got enough, and 
as for Cyrus Hall, [’ll settle with him; leave 
him to me.” 

Cyrus heard them as he passed in the 
darkness. “Oh, you cackling hens,” he 
muttered, “it will take a sharper head than 
yours, Bowker, to get ahead of me.” 

Mrs, Parsons was walking wearily home- 
ward, avoiding dark places and shadows; 
suddenly she heard a step behind her, but 
she did not start with terror: she stopped 
and looked calmly at the man following her. 

“T told you, Mr. Todd, I was not afraid 
to go home alone,” she said, sharply. 
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“The sidewalk’s free; I might be going 
home myself. Let me carry your bundle. 
Oh, but I will! Is it a hat for Ann? She 
is such a pretty child, but not equal to her 
mother. How tired you look!” 

“Mr. Todd, you force yourself on me; 
and you are rude, to drag that bundle 
away.” 

“You don’t know,” he said, cheerfully, 
walking by her side, “what a jolly place 
Ive got—telegraph operator and _ station 
agent in the nicest town, and a cute house 
near the depot, all fitted out. Mother wants 
to visit my sister in Maine for a year or two; 
now, if some people wouldn’t believe all the 
gossip they hear just because I like to tease 
Bowker—” 

“T knew you did not drink, if that is 
what you mean,” said the widow, calmly; 
“you are a very good son.” 

“Might make a good husband,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Ann loves you,” she said, affecting not 
to hear; “you have been kind to her.” 

“T wish her mother loved me. You must 
take my arm, the sidewalk is so narrow— 
just made for lovers. See how easy I lift 
you over that gutter.” 

“How dare you?” she cried, angrily ; but 
her eyes did not show any wrath, and there 
was a little smile hovering about her lips. 

“Tf you look like that, I shall kiss you,” 
he said; “it’s dark, and I shall anyway. 
You know that house is for you, and you’re 
not going to work any more at millinery, 
save bonnets for the prettiest head in the 
world.” 

She said never a word, but hid her face 
against his coat-sleeve. 

“Why, my room is lighted up!” she cried, 
anxiously, when they reached Number Five. 
“T am afraid something has happened.” 

“It’s a surprise-party,” he laughed, and 
he put his arm about her, half carrying her 
up the stairs. 

“They never tired me a bit,” she said, 
blushingly. 

“JT wish there were three flights more,” 
he answered. 

The room had a gala air; all the lamps 
on the floor had been brought in,‘and a big 
table was set with everybody’s dishes and 
covered with good things, while on the bed 
was a collection of toys enough to satisfy 
any little girl for a long year. All the 


tenants were there, while Ann in her best 
gown was playing hostess. Mrs. Hall, the 
traces of grief on her kind old face, was 
unpacking a box of cakes. 

“Why, I thought they all hated Ann,” 
cried the little widow. 

“She was a traitor,” laughed Todd; “she 
found a weak place in the fortifications, 
crept in, and stole all our hearts.” 

Then there was a torrent of explanations, 
everyone talking at once. 

“ What a naughty child I have!” said Mrs. 
Parsons. ‘“ How can I understand her? She 
never said a word.” 

“They’ve all ’fessed for me, mamma,” said 
the culprit; “and I’m so glad, for I’ve had 
such feelings, and they’ve given me such 
pretty things.” ~ 

“There was a dress-pattern,” faltered Mrs. 
Hall. 

“Which I’ve brought,” said a loud and 
cheerful voice, and in walked Cyrus, a bundle 
under his arm. He opened it and unrolled 
yards of beautiful shining silk, as blue as 
Ann’s own eyes. “You folks seem to be 
having a Sunday-school picnic. Thought 
you hated children? Made fuss enough 
when I wanted that nice little girl here.” 

“We were wicked old people,” said the 
Professor, “and we are all sorry for it.” 

Cyrus draped the silk over the child, then, 
touched by a feeling he could not explain, he 
laid his hand gently on her golden curls. 
Mrs. Parsons ran forward and caught his 
arm. 

“ Keep your hand there,” she said, quickly ; 


.“it is as if you blessed her. She is your 


own flesh and blood—your dead son’s child. 
You had never seen me, and I came here 
under my maiden name, so you would not 
turn me out. I hoped you might learn to 
love your grandchild.” 

“Grandma to her?” sobbed Mrs. Hall. 
“My boy’s own child—my boy that was way- 
ward and was turned from his home? Oh, 
Cyrus, forgive the dead !” 

“Keep cool, old lady,” said Cyrus, calmly, 
though his mouth twitched and not the best 
freckled boy in the street would have been 
awed by his eyes with that soft light in them ; 
“T ain’t saying I don’t like the child. But 
my son’s widder, now—she’s a stranger—” 

“You don’t have to concern yourself about 
her,” put in Mr. Todd; “after a few days, 
she won’t be your son’s widow, but my wife.” 
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Seeing him clasp the pretty widow in his 
arms emboldened Mr. Richards to put his 
arm about his wife, while Mrs. Todd took 
hold of Mrs. Landers’s hand. 

“Tt’s like a story-book,” she said; “the 
prettiest kind of one.” 

“TLet’s eat and be merry,” said Miss 
Bowker, delightedly, for good old maids do 
have asoft spot in their hearts for lovers; 
“and I don’t see but Mis’ Parsons was a 
bigger traitor than that dear child,” she 
added, laughing. 

The Professor played a merry air, and they 
all sat down to the table, at which Mr. Hall 
was the merriest guest ; and Mrs. Hall whis- 
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pered to Miss Bowker: “His bark was 
always worse than his bite.” To which Miss 
Bowker responded: “As if everybody didn’t 
know that, though he can’t bear to hear 
anyone say so.” 

“There’s high jinks upstairs,” the appren- 
tice said, as he went homeward, “ and the 
boss give me two dollars; wonder what made 
him so uncommon pleasant—but I was afraid 
to ask any questions.” 

He did not know that a glint of sunshine 
had penetrated the darkness of Badgers 
Place, and had gone straight to hearts that 
only needed that gentle touch to wake to love 
and kindness. 
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BY HENRY SANTON, 


A NAP in the woods on a soft June day, 
What lazy joys excel? 

How delightfully Nature steals away 
The sense’ by her spell! 


How soft a couch the mosses make! 
No canopy so light 

As ferns that gently wave and shake 
Their fronds of emerald bright! 


And then, for a draught of drowsiness, 
Can subtlest drug compare 

With the sight of clouds that lazy press 
Through the sapphire of the air? 


These soft white hands doth Nature lay 
Over her patient’s eyes; 

And lo! sink griefs, cares, pains away, 
And peace, sweet peace, doth rise. 


How softly now on the senses fall, 
What once were harshest tones: 

The crow’s rude cry seems a cuckoo’s call, 
The magpie a honey-bee drones; 


And soothing is the jay’s hoarse screech 
As song of nightingale, 

The squirrels’ chattering in the beech 
As crickets at twilight pale. 


From every voice sweet music flows, 
And from the music peace; 
Till, the mind o’erburdened with repose, 
All acts of being cease. 
° 


When Nature such arts as these employs 
On one in an idle mood, 

How may one e’er resist the joys 
Of a nap in a green June wood? . 
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XI. 


HE next morning came. 

“Jim,” said Doctor 
Arbury, as the two sat 
at the breakfast-table, 
“T have something to 
say to you, as I wrote 
you that I had.” 

“And I have something 
to say to you,” Jim returned, 
stoutly. 

“Wait! wait!” said the 
doctor, in high good hunior, 
“T suppose it is to accuse me 
of unkindness in the old days: My boy, it 
was for the best; you were very foolish then 
—knew nothing of the world. Besides, I 
did not know Celia in those days, and I had 
had a sad misunderstanding with her mother 
years ago. But everything was explained in 
Paris last summer, and Celia is just the wife 
for a fashionable clergyman in these enlight- 
ened days, when a minister’s wife is not 
expected to be a dowdy with infallible recipes 
for curing sick babies.” 

Jim’s face was a marvel of color, and he 
attempted to speak. 

“No heroics, Jim,” dryly said his father; 
“no telling me that I have changed my mind 
in short order. When you reach my age, 
with my experience, you will agree with 
Carlyle that ‘consistency is the bugbear of 
little minds.’ How can a man be two days 
the same, in a world that changes in every 
particular every twentyfour hours? Be con- 
tent that the prettiest girl in the city is fond 
of you, and that your heart’s desire may now 
be gratified. The next thing you will try to 
make me believe is that the old opposition to 
you has made you think the less of Celia, 
though you have scarcely the audacity to 
declare that you no longer care for her.” 

Did he care for Celia? Tilly’s face came 
up before him—Tilly so far away, Tilly his 
wife. And Tilly must have comforts now, 
and comforts cost money, which a quarrel 







with his father would cause to be forfeited. 
Oh, Jim! Jim! Jim! 

Doctor Arbury saved him the trouble of 
trying a mollifying measure, by announcing 
that it was church-time; for the doctor had 
been an assiduous attendant at Mrs. Win- 
ship’s church since that famous reconciliation 
in Paris. 

In church, on soft cushions, a tender per- 
fume wafting through the air from swaying 
fans in the hands of elegant women, the 
marble altar with flowers on it, the stained 
windows telling the pathetic stories of the 
life of Him who preached poverty and love 
of the poor and wretched, did Jim regret 
anything that might have been his, deplore 
nothing that lay in store for him when he 
should be a minister, cast off by his father 
for unfilial conduct—a poor minister who 
had married the Cinderella sister of a 
lodging-house keeper? 

Then the grand organ rumbled, and its 
tone-waves tried to wash clean the hearts 
of those they touched. In the music, Celia 


and her mother passed up the aisle—beau-- 
tiful Celia, with her delicately gloved little. 


fingers clasping her prayer-book. And the 
organ-tones grew fainter and softer, and from 
far off floated the sound of singing voices; 
nearer, fuller, and up the aisle came the 
white-surpliced boys, their pure innocent 
voices singing as sweetly as angels’ must, 
and the congregation rose with the muffled 
movement of refinement at the processional. 

Atid so the service went on, and fifteen 
minutes were given to a mellifluous-voiced 
man with clean-shaven sacerdotal face, who 
preached of Paul and not of Christ, and 
who touched his lips now and then with 
a delicate cambric handkerchief surely finer 
than that which Veronica handed to the 
Sorrowing Man with which to wipe the 
sweat and the dust from His face. 

The doctor and Jim must needs go to the 
Winships’ for luncheon. Jim could think 
of no excuse for refusing the invitation. 
And why should there be an excuse? Celia 
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walked beside him to the house, affable and 
happy, bowing right and left to the many 
she knew on the bright thronged street. 

“Tt is quite like old times, to walk with 
you, Jim,” she said. “ What fun those old 
times were, weren’t they ?” 

Jim, in his heart, thought that those old 
times had sometimes been not so excruci- 
atingly funny, though he did not say so, but 
smiled in a vacuous non-committal way. 

“And, Jim,” Celia went on, “don’t you 
remember how we outwitted your father, the 
day I went to the station to bid you good- 
bye?” 

Jim remembered that, and admitted that 
he did. 

“And, Jim,” and Celia’s voice sank softly 
there in the open street till it held in it the 
music a man can but like and be fascinated 
by, when the subject-matter of the voice con- 
cerns him alone, “you have not forgotten 
that day you came to me and told me the 
doctor had made up his mind you should go 
into the Church?” 

Had Jim forgotten that day? That day 
when she had accused him of biliousness, 
that day when she would not let him go, but 
stood with her back to the door, her arms 
outstretched against the jambs, those shining 
buttons on her gown twiddling and glittering 
like a bright cross? 

He glanced at her now, wondering how 
she could be so bold as to revert to that day. 
But Celia was as irresponsive as the sunshine, 
though the boldness of referring to that day 
of their engagement might be as unpleasant 
as rain. 

I fear Jim’s head grew hotter and hotter 
as he went along, listening to the pleasant 
jabber into which his name was warped and 
crisscrossed till it was like a note of music, 
the “C major of life”; it was like dreaming, 
like being a part of the “soft eye-music of 
slow-waving boughs,” this lovely spring 
Sunday, with the “sad still music of 
humanity ” all left out. It became a rhap- 
sody almost, a long flow of pleasant lines 
and tropes, the stopping before the home of 
Celia scarcely a period, but a colon that pre- 
pared for the interpretation of it all. 

She sat near him in the cool drawing- 
room, which was already petticoated in its 
summer linens and had huge bunches of 
lilaes in jars of artistic form scattered about 
on the tables, upon the floor, in the windows 
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where the breeze waved their purple plumes 
and sent their fragrant breath through the 
room. Celia had him to sit in a low 
lounging-chair, while she established her- 
self upon a sofa of pale-blue muslin which 
admirably threw out the silvery grays of 
her shimmering gown, and here she talked 
to him while her mother and the doctor held 
a lazy after-luncheon discussion regarding 
some hospital beds the widow intended to 
endow. Outside was the Sunday quiet of 
town in spring, with faint twittering of birds 
in the sprouting trees on the sidewalks. 
And Celia was interested in Jim’s studies, 
his professors, evincing an intelligence which 
was quite a new side to her character—that 
is, when the intelligence was adapted to 
such an unlaymanlike science as theology. 

Jim thought he had been there not above 
an hour, when the doctor announced it had 
been four, and it was time for them to go. 

Her hand in his as he made his adieu, 
Celia said with a little of the old quizzical 
sparkle in her eyes: 

“T have never missed anything as I have 
missed—” 

“What?” he asked, for she had paused for 
him to ask the question. 

“ My little turquoise ring,” she said, plaint- 
ively. “Send it to me, Jim. See how bare 
my poor finger looks without it.” 

He forgot that he had never seen the ring 
on the poor finger she now held out—that it 
had been strung about her throat under her 
gown; it seemed as though he must once 
have placed it upon that finger, which cer- 
tainly did look bare, although its neighbors 
sparkled with jewels. He dropped her hand 
and turned away without a word. 

His father was preposterously kind all 
day, giving advice, speaking of intercessions 
with the Bishpp on Jim’s behalf—was 
altogether unapproachably gentle; and Jim 
felt for the first time that he was his father’s 
heir, and that it had been for him that the 
doctor had toiled along in loneliness. 

No, he could say nothing to-day ; he would 
stay away from college to-morrow and have 
it out then, but not to-day—Sunday—his 
father’s only day for a partial cessation of 
labor. 

On Monday morning, it rained. The 
doctor had gone out early to visit a desper- 
ately important patient. Jim went out for ® 
walk, to think calmly of what he should say 
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to his father when he saw him, Turning 
into a busy thoroughfare, he met Celia under 
an umbrella. 

“Walk home with me, Jim,” she said, 
“that’s a dear fellow. Isn’t it horrid 
weather? The coachman wouldn’t let me 
have the horses; he said they’d take cold. 
So I am taking cold instead.” 

She wanted to find out why he had not 
offered to send her back the ring. 

Well, Jim would go to the door of the 
house with her, but not inside. He left her 
at the steps, and she looked after him with 
astonishment. 

“He’s destroyed that ring in a fit of 
temper,” she said, “and he thinks I care 
for it.” 

But Jim plunged on in the rain, and had 
two good soaking hours of it. He had 
always been susceptible to damp; when he 
reached home, he went to bed with a burn- 
ing fever. 

He was in bed all the week, attended by a 
strange physician; for Doctor Arbury never 
prescribed for any of his own family. More- 
over, Doctor Arbury, regarding his son as 
the patient of a brother practitioner, paid 
no visits to the sick-room, the ethics of his 
profession exercising much influence over 
him, 

Jim was scarcely sorry for the idle time. 
Yet what should he do? There was but 
one thing for him to do. And what a 
scoundrel he was, to remain here on false 
pretenses! He would be thrown out neck 
and crop, if his father were to know the 
truth. 

And his father should know the truth— 
curse it! He would tell everything to-day, 
his day for going to Tilly, who had not seen 
him nor had a line from him for nearly two 
weeks. 

He rose, contrary to orders, and went in 
‘search of his father. But the doctor had 
gone to the hospital with Mrs. Winship, to 
see about the beds she was going to estab- 
lish. 

Jim wrote a line: 

“ Have left home. Will write you to-mor- 
row.” 

Then he went out into the hall for his 
hat. 

A servant handed him two letters. One 
was from Celia, the other from Tilly. He 
tore open that of his wife. 


“Tf you can, will you please come to me? 
I am not well.” 

If he “could”! And would he “ please” 
come to her! 

The tears sprang to his eyes. All the 
same, he opened Celia’s letter. 

“Tam so glad your father says you will 
soon be well,” wrote Celia. “It was very 
foolish of you to walk in the rain. I shall 
not see you before you return to college, as I 
am making a visit to some people in the 
country. But write me soon and send me 
the turquoise ring.” 

Celia was bound to tease him about that 
ring! 

He crumpled the sheet and tossed it away 
from him. 

“Tf you can, will you please come to me?” 
Tilly had written. 

“Poor little thing, he said, and “what a 
brute I am!” 

And then he was on his way to her. 


XII. 

HE was quite equal to anything now. 

“Please come to me. I am not well.” 
And he had been mewed up in luxury 
because of a simple cold. 

He had been on the road for several hours 
when the train slackened, stopped. He had 
reached the end of his journey. 

He fairly flew along the streets. And 
how hot. this part of the town was, this first 
week in June! 

And there was the house. 

Hush! Was that the voice of Tilly’s 
organ? 

dt was eight o’clock, nearly dark, the hour 
for the music. But no, the organ was mute 
—it had been only in his thought, that music. 

He would enter the house softly and sur- 
prise her. He listened at the door of the 
sitting-room. To whom was she speaking? 
He pushed the door open and looked into 
the dim room. 

“Good-bye, little room!” said Tilly. 
“ Good-bye, western sky and soft winds and 
cheerful brown sparrows and all!” 

Slowly she said the words of farewell to 
all that she knew, over and over again: 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Jim put his head in. They had brought 
the bed into the sitting-room and moved the 
organ close up to it, so that she could lean 
out and let her feverish fingers dabble 
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amongst the cool keys. Her hand was 
smoothing those keys now, as she dreamily 
crooned to herself, alone there, Mrs. Reilly 
having gone from the room for a while. 

Then she knew that someone was near. 

“ Jim |” : 

She called his name gently, almost as 
though she only thought of him. 

“T could not help writing, Jim,” she said, 
when she saw him coming toward her. “I 
was lonesome, and I believed I should die.” 

She was in his arms, lying there passive. 

“What does it all mean?” he gasped. 
“Tell me what it means.” 

She moved her head until she could see his 
eyes, 

“Why,” she said, in vast astonishment, 
“don’t you know? The little baby—it came 
and went all in one day—my little child! 
my little girl! You never knew? never 
guessed ?” 

Why had he not known? Was heachild? 
an idiot? Oh, his father’s old estimate of 
him had been verified here. 

He had no words for her; he could only 
hold her to him, feeling that he should never 
let go of her again, and so she fell asleep. 

That night, he sat down to write to his 
father. 

He would write everything, from the 
beginning to the end. His pen scratched 
on for more than an hour, and he had told 
much. But he stumbled when he referred 
to Celia and the old boyish affection, and 
he hesitated to set down the words. 

Why should Celia be mentioned at all? 

His eyes stole over to the bed. Tilly was 
watching him. . 

“Let me see that letter,” she said, almost 
as though she read him thoroughly. 

He went and gave it to her, turning up 
the lamp-flame that she might see the better. 

She read it through. 

“Poor Jim!” she said, and tore the letter 
to pieces. ‘“ Wait!” 

Wait? He knew what she meant by that 
word, and he could only kneel at her side 
and tell her she did not know, she did not 
understand—that he knew she thought he 
still cared for Celia, and oh! would she not 
believe him if he told her that this was, all 
a mistake? 

“Everything is a mistake, I think,” she 
smiled. “All our lives, we make mistakes. 
And how thankfu) we should be, if we can 
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right only one thing that has gone wrong. 
Now say no more, Jim, please.” 

Then she grew restless, and would fain 
hold his hand and tell him about the little 
child he had never seen, begging him to 
keep at his studies and be a helpful man 
in the ministry. 

“Never,” he groaned, “ never.” 

“For me,” she said, “you will do this, 
You will do this for me and our little dead 
baby.” 

“But I must write to my father,” he cried, 
tearing himself from her. 

“Write to Celia instead,” she said. ‘She 
will understand better.” 

“T will write to your sister,” returned Jim. 
“ That is all I will do.” 

Three days later, Mrs. Rosa was there. 

“T never meant to harm you, Tilly,” said 
the poor woman. “And if I had only known 
the truth! I meant to be a mother to you. 
I never meant—” ; 

“Few people mean to do wrong,” inter- 
rupted Tilly. “Let us say no more about 
that, sister. It is so good of you to come 
to me.” 

“But,” persisted Mrs. Rosa, “I might have 
been kinder. I told mother, when she died, 
I would do the best I could for you. And 
I meant it. Only, I never could quite make 
you out. I’m one of the bustling ones 
myself, and you quiet little things seem 
deep.” 

“Tt is so good of you to come to me now,” 
said Tilly. 

“That’s all right,” responded Mrs, Rosa. 
“But why didn’t you tell me in the first 
place? I always thought it was young 
Blight, don’t you remember? And Mr. 
Arbury let me think it was.” 

“You mustn’t blame Jim,” sharply said 
Tilly. “He is not to blame. Nobody must 
ever blame him, do you understand? It was 
all my fault. I made him pity me first of 
all, for I—oh, sister, sister, I loved him, and 
I was so hungry for love, and I only had 
my music. There! Jim, come away from 
the window; you can’t hear what we’re 
talking about, over there.” 

But Mrs. Rosa turned on him. 

“Do you think,” she said, “you have 
treated Tilly right, in letting me think of 
her as I have done? You let me blame an 
innocent man for your acts,” she went on, 
bitterly ; “ you broke up my home for me—” 
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“Hush!” commanded Tilly. “TI tell you 
I am the only one to blame. All he did 


was for my happiness, and there is no blame: 


to be attached to him for that. Look at 
him; does he look like a man who should 
be blamed now?” 

Whether or not he did, Jim was a sorry 
helpless figure as he stood in the middle 
of the room, looking almost like a boy, with 
as deep a sorrow in his eyes as ever man 
could bear, his hands falling listlessly at his 
sides. 

Tilly pressed her sister’s hand to enjoin 
silence. * 

Then she turned to Jim and asked him 
again to write to Celia, and he denied her a 
second time. Yet, with the persistence of 
natures like hers, Tilly would have her way. 
So, one day, she asked Mrs. Rosa to write to 
Celia. 

“T will telegraph,” said Mrs. Rosa. And 
Tilly started—was there only time for tele- 
graphing, then? 

The day following, when Jim came in 
from an agonized walk which Tilly had 
insisted he should take, he found Celia 
there. He saw in her face that she had 
been told everything. 

“Your wife sent for me, Jim,” she said, 
with just a shadow of reserve in her manner. 
“Tt is no more than right that I should be 
here; I am here in the light of your sister— 
your father has asked mamma to be his wife.” 

There was blame for him in every word 
she said; more than blame—contempt. 
Crushed as he was, he resented this, feeling 
that but for her none of this would have 
come to pass. 

3ut what could he say? The slightest of 
explanations would have been an insult to 
Tilly—would have placed his wife lower than 
the woman who had treated him so faith- 
lessly as Celia had treated him. He had 
not a word to say, it is true, but his sodden 
eyes turned unflinchingly to hers. 

She must have read in his look more 
than his words could have expressed, for 
a little sharp color sprang up on her cheek, 
high up under the eyes. At that moment, 
she perhaps perceived what she had done 
when she returned his boyish feeling for her 
with a play that is forever cruel in the 
hands of a woman. 

But he had angered and played with her 
in turn, she considered, and no woman can 


forgive that in aman. Yet, as she looked 
at him, a strange feeling was hers, and she 
felt like bursting into tears and crying out 
for him to forgive her, that she had begun 
in coquetry, but ended in— Would she 
have said love?. 

Then she thought of the woman in the 
next room—all that woman’s sad, sad know}l- 
edge—and again her anger was for this man 
standing before her in an attitude of reckless 
opposition to her anger. 

And she turned away and went in to 
Tilly. 

That evening, as the sun was sinking 





behind the tall red houses opposite and 


the city noises had sunk to a dull moan, 
she came to Jim, who was leaning discon- 
solately against the bed-room window. 

“Go to her,” she said, almost severely, 
perhaps a little curl in her lip even at that 
supreme moment. “Go to her and stay with 
her.” 

And, with lowered head, he went to his 
wife. 

She was happy—nay, cheerful. 

“ Look, Jim!” were her first words. 

There on her finger was the battered tur- 
quoise ring—blue, the color signifying truth. 

“Celia put it on my hand,” she went on. 
“We straightened it out with the scissors.” 

He thought he could see the two straight- 
ening the ring; he thought he could hear 
Tilly telling Celia why she had sent for her 
—to ask her pardon for taking Jim away from 
her. 

He had been sitting on the edge of the 
bed for some minutes, when she suddenly 
threw her hands across him to the organ. 

“Put your foot on the bellows,” she said. 
“T want to play.” 

Her fingers faintly pressed the keys, 
making some little attempt ,at melody. 

“After a while, I will do it better,” she 
said, desisting, “after a while.. Hold me up!” 

He held her to him. 

“Higher!” she said. “And Celia is so 
very beautiful. But remember, you promise 
me to beaclergyman. Raise me higher yet, 
dear Jim. There is my baby—there is my 
old music! Raise me! raise me!” 

He raised her to his breast—beyond, till 
her face was above his, smiling down on him, 
a smile of blessing and love—higher, till her 
bright hair fell about him and kept their 
two faces veiled from the outside world. 
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“ Higher!” she whispered. 

But he only held her tighter to his heart, 
sobbing as though that heart must break. 

“Tilly,” he said, “ Tilly, my dear, my wife! 
I love you—I love you only—I love you 
alone, so help me God!” 

Her eyelids quivered; she knew that his 
love was hers, and not his pity. 

“ My boy, why did you not tell me?” 

It was his father who spoke. 

“Why did you not tell me?” 

Oh, Doctor Arbury, Doctor Arbury, sup- 
pose he had told you! 

But Jim was crying out: 

“She is dead! she is dead! My wife is 
dead !” 

“No,” said his father, in his professional 
voice, “she has only fainted.” 

But then, so had Jim. 


XIII. 


FAR away in a pretty country town, there 
is an old ivy-covered church whose tiny 
rectory beside it is smothered in roses in the 
summer-time. If you go to the church some 
Sunday morning, you will hear the tenderest 
music from the organ, that is played by a 
small woman with bright hair. Never was 
there such a musician, the people will tell 
you, nor such a little woman in times of 
sorrow and distress. Nor was there ever a 


“SOME ON 


woman blessed with a more loving husband 
than she has; he is the rector of the church. 
They are an idyllic couple, and will always 
seem young in the eyes of the congregation, 
though there are some gray hairs in the 
head of the Reverend Jim, as there are faint 
wrinkles at the corners of Tilly’s eyes. 

They are both well beloved, the minister 
and his wife, but the wife is the more loved 
of the two; for she is so helpful, so sympa- 
thetic, and it seems as though her husband 
looks up to her as to a superior being. 

There are those who will even tell you 
that the rector’s sermons are corrected by 
his wife, that she writes them out for him 
and suggests’ them, as she suggests much of 
his other work ; but that may be only gossip 
in praise of the little woman who has so 
endeared herself to the people. 

And far off in a distant city, Doctor 
Arbury and his wife say little about Jim, 
who was such a disappointment. Though 
the still beautiful Mrs. Ethelbert Dawson, 
whose husband is the celebrated club-man 
and owner of the finest horses in the State, 
sometimes at the most inopportune times, as 
at a ball or the like, thinks of “poor Jim 
Arbury,” as she calls him, and wonders if 
she has all the happiness the world says can 
be a woman’s, Tilly has. 

[THE END.] 


A PANSY. 


BY EVA POYNTER, 


ONLY a simple pansy ! 
There in my path it lay, 
Plucked by some careless fingers, 
Flung just as quickly away. 


There it lay in its delicate beauty, 
Purple and orange and blue 


. 


«SOME 
BY GRACE 


(uERE’s something wanting in the morning, 

The city wears a sombre look to-day ; 
Song-birds, I'll tell the reason to you: 
“Somebody ” is away. 


If I had wings, I would have followed, 

And sung my sweetest—tender songs and gay ; 
I have not, and I am so lonely, 

For “Someone” is away. 


Blended so softly together, 
Scented with morning dew. 


Oh, bright as the pansy’s colors 
Were the dreams of early youth, 
Faded and gone forever 
With visions of love and truth. 


ONE.” 
HIBBARD. 


The air is full of hope this morning, 
Birds never sang so sweet until to-day ; 
Not one fair flower had bloomed, I thought, 
Since ‘Someone ” went away. 


If I had wings, song-birds, I’d fold them; 
Here in the city I would rather stay. 

I’ll whisper low the reason to you: 

“Someone” comes home to-day. 




















IN JUNE. 








BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 











BricuT shone the sunlight, 
And flowers most sweet 
Grew all ’long the pathway i 2 
Trod down by our feet. o Nay 


With bird-song and bee-song, 
The air quivered still; 

While bee, bird, and blossom, 
Each wove its sweet spell 


Of witchery round us; 
The shadows fled past, 
Chased afar by the sunbeams 
Which followed right fast. 


Then, with gay songs of gladness, 
The birds sang good-night, 

Aud twilight’s soft shadows 
Touched golden sunlight. 


Aye! flower and bird-song 
Joined in, all atune, 

Making that day the fairest 
Of all the glad June 


VoL. CI—-33. 
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CAPTAIN 


JIM’S 


TEST 


BY ISABEL HORNIBROOKE, AUTHOR OF “IN THE SERVICE,” ‘‘ MADEMOISELLE AIDA,” ETC, 


and come to the hanging 
part |” 

Thus pleaded, with a 
bloodthirsty hunger in his 
look, a chubby-cheeked and 
brown-eyed specimen of 
innocent seven-year-old 

boyhood, lying on his back on a handsome 
parlor hearth-rug and listening with much 
impatience to the time-worn story of “ Queen 
Esther and her people.” 

“*So they hanged Haman on the gallows 
that he had prepared for Mordecai,’” read 
slowly a girl of eighteen, with eyes of chest- 
rut-brown like the child’s, and with a suffi- 
cient resemblance to him to mark her as his 
sister. ‘“ Does that satisfy you, little mon- 
ster?” she added. 

“ Yes, but how high did they hang him?” 
gasped Innocence, with relish worthy of a 
state executioner. 

“Fifty cubits high !” 

“Fifty cubits! Why, that was higher 
than the old church steeple!” said the boy, 
in great excitement. “ Wasn’t it, Captain 
Jim?” he shouted, addressing a gentleman 
who at this critical moment lounged into 
the parlor, where the reading was going on, 
with his fingers in his pockets. 

“No, [ guess it wasn’t—not quite,” replied 
the individual styled Captain Jim, when the 
subject of the question had been explained 
to him, keeping one eye on the child and 
the other upon the brown head of the girl 
who sat by the table, with the dark volume 
before her, from which she had been expound- 
ing the details of a Scripture history lesson. 

“Don’t you want to run out now, Max?” 
the new-comer suggested, wistfully, as an 
after-thought. “Surely lessons might be 
over for to-day, and I want to talk to Prin- 
cess.” 

“Yes, you’re always wanting to talk to Prin- 
cess! And I'll engage it was higher, all the 
same!” grumbled Max,with furious ill-humor, 
as he rose from the carpet, betook himself 
slowly to the door, and slammed it after him. 

(500) 


When the noise of his departure had died 
away, Captain Jim walked to the window 
and stood for a few minutes silently looking 
out. He was a fair, slight, handsome man, 
exceedingly well drilled, but with little 
otherwise of an orthodox martial air about 
him. From his blonde silken mustache and 
fair skin to his shining shoes, he looked 
a being who might handle a cane more 
happily than a musket, and more fitted to 
tread Broadway on a fine afternoon than 
the bloody sward of a battle-field. And yet 
Captain Jim Noble was an officer in the 
staunch army of the American republic. 

Having remained for a spell in dumb con- 
sideration or perhaps in working up his 
courage—a quality which, albeit that he was 
facing no enemy’s guns, big or little, failed 
him grievously at this moment—Captain 
Jim turned again and stepped hesitatingly 
toward the table. 

The brown-eyed girl shut her book and 
fidgeted uneasily at his approach. 

“Well, Princess,” began this son of Mars, 
clearing his throat with a nervousness which 
was no disgrace to his profession or to the 
flag he served, even while unconsciously he 
squared out his shoulders as though to make 
the most of himself in offering that self, such 
as it was, to the girl he loved, “ well, 
Princess, what have you got tosay to me? I 
have come for my answer.” 

Princess, as the brown-eyed girl was called 
in her father’s household, though she had 
once been duly baptized in sober American 
as Dorothy Courtney, shot a keen glance at 
the speaker, blinked her eyelashes, turned a 
shade pale, and remained silent. 

“You know you promised me an answer 
to-day,” went on Captain Jim, presently, a 
little reproachfully. “Forgive my hurrying 
you! But, Dorothy—Dorothy darling! my 
time is short.” 

There was urgent pleading passion in the 
soldier’s voice; but he strove, and only too 
successfully, to subdue the expression of it 
and to keep his tones gentle, to suit the weak- 
ness of her whom he addressed. 
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And even while he was speaking, Dorothy, 
after that one sharp glance at him, had been 
hardening her heart against him and striving 
to ignore a rising feeling which she was 
desperately afraid had much likeness to a 


certain emotion named in four letters, of 


which she wished to profess herself quite 
ignorant—love. Foolish Dorothy ! 

Foolish Princess, indeed! She had heard 
of sundry and many martial heroes. There 
was fiery King David with his mighty men, 
in the history from which she had been 
reading, and countless warriors of divers 
nations and divers ranks .since his time, 
whose names were preserved in her thoughts 


as a gallant muster-roll. But not one of 
o 


them all, according to her imagination, bore 
any resemblance to the soldier who wooed 
her—or rather, he had no resemblance to 
them. Was it possible, she questioned, that 
this nineteenth-century knight, with his 
slow polished accents, society manners, and 
perfect array, was of a like spirit with those 
heroes whose bravery she reverenced? Dor- 
othy did not believe it. And she had Jong ago 
decided that the lover to whom she should 
give herself must, above all, be able to quit 
himself like a man. Therefore she opened 
her lips at last and rashly answered: 

“ Forgive me if I am hurting your feelings, 
but indeed I do not feel that you are exactly 
the—the—style of man whom I could—” 

That sentence was never finished.. With 
a great wrench, the door-knob was turned. 
A sandy head was thrust into the room. A 
rough Irish brogue panted out: 

“Miss Dorothy! Miss Dorothy! For 
heaven’s sake, come quick! By all the sowls 
that ever left us, Master Max is down in the 
well !” 

“What well?” gasped Dorothy, wildly. 

“Oh, wirra! the owld pump in the back 
yard. Sorra bit o’ me knows how he got 
near it, but the ground broke ondher him; 
an’ there he is, wid the earth and stones 
rattlin’ down on him, screechin’ like a young 
divil—the poor little innocent angel! Oh, 
wirra! wirra !” 

Molly Quill, the bearer of this dire intelli- 
gence, poured it forth without waiting to 
catch a breath ; but her closing lament, which 
rose to a shriek as she wrung her hands in 
dismay, was lost upon the two whom she 
had surprised. Indeed, ere she was half 
through, Captain Jim, who had taken in the 


position more quickly than the child’s sister, 
was already out of the house and finding his 
way to the back yard. 

The sight which greeted him there con- 
firmed, in a measure, Molly’s words. In a 
far corner of the yard was an old pump, 
which had fallen lately into disuse because a 
portion of the pavement about it was judged 
to be insecure. It had been protected by a 
timber railing while awaiting removal, 
and every member of Senator Courtney’s 
household, from Dorothy, the eldest daughter, 
to the poorest help, warned not to go near it. 
But Senator Courtney and his wife were from 
home to-day, and Max, their youthful hope- 
ful son, had had his temper sorely outraged 
by contradiction about the height of the gal- 
lows on which the miserable Haman was 
hanged. He had quitted the parlor, ripe for 
mischief. 

Prowling forth upon an amiable quest 
after it, his attention was caught by the 
pump. A sharp glance certified to him that 
no one was near. With infinite difficulty, 
he squeezed his body between the wooden 
rails and started to work at the stiff rusty 
pump-handle. 

The sweat came out on his brow with the 
vigor of his efforts. An impish whoop of 
delight broke from his throat. But ah me! 
it was a shout quickly silenced. Even under 
the boy’s slight weight in his straining 
labor, the treacherous pavement gave way 
beneath his feet. Down it went, curbstones 
and mortar, and Max with it, into a yawning 
pit beneath. 

The child’s shriek of terror as he fell, 
more piercing than his former whoop, was 
heard by the servants in the house. They 
rushed to the scene of disaster, and Molly 
Quill, an Irish cook, flew with the tidings 
to the parlor. 

When Captain Jim, followed by Dorothy, 
arrived at the pump, he discovered, with a 
thankful ejaculation, that the boy was not 
dead, nor indeed in the well, as Molly had 
pictured him. Through a providence, his 
fall had been stopped by two planks which 
crossed each other in the shaft, a little above 
the surface of the water. To these he was 
clinging, dazed and moaning, while clay and 
stones from above were still rattling upon 
him. 

Dorothy had a very indistinct understand- 
ing of a scene which ensued, though, as 
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long as she lived, it would not leave her 
memory. She knew that in five minutes the 
yard was half filled with men. Whence they 
came, she saw not nor cared. But she per- 
ceived that there was one master mind which 
controlled them, one individual in their 
midst whose familiar accents, though con- 
centrated were still slow, and _ his 
movements apparently unhurried, one in 
whom she trusted as his tones sounded in 
clear direction. 

“We must rope that trough!” said Cap- 
tain Jim. “My God! at any moment it 
may go down!” 

A heavy stone trough was placed beneath 
the mouth of the pump, to receive its drip- 
pings. 


now, 


The ground under this had not yet 
given way. Would it do so? Dorothy 
wailed at the idea. Any attempt of the men 
to move it would have meant certain death 
to the little sufferer below. The best they 
could do was to pass ropes through solid 
rings attached to it. Even this was fraught 
with danger too terrible for speech. It was 
accomplished at last, and a ladder lowered 
into the pit. 

Now came a critical moment! The one 
policeman in the yard silently eyed the 
broken pavement and sidled off. Several of 
the ablest and most plucky of the men were 
holding the ropes sustaining the trough. 
There was a flash of uncertainty. 

To hurl a ringing cheer and lead a dare- 
devil charge against an enemy, or fight till 
he bled over a stricken comrade, would, to 
Captain Jim’s thinking, have required small 
courage, compared with what was needed to 
strip himself deliberately of coat and shoes 
and descend that ladder to save a child, 
whose cries were already growing feeble, 
with the agreeable prospect of having a 
reasonably pleasant life abruptly cut short 
by that trough coming down on his head, or 


RECONCILIATION. 


by a treacherous slip into the hideous depths 
of the well below. 

Yet the soldier hesitated only while he 
fetched one sharp breath. 

‘“*Men,”’ he said, while his eyes looked into 
his companions’ like spirits of appeal, “ men, 
you'll hold on to the trough ?” 

“ Weswear it!” broke forth astrong chorus 
of reply. 

Then the hero of 
vanished from sight. 


unheroic appearance 

A quarter of an hour afterward, he reap- 
peared with torn shirt, face piebald with 
dirt, and hands cut and bloody, but bringing 
Max and himself in safety. 

“God bless him!” sobbed the women. 

“ Brandy!” yelled the men. 

What the child had borne fairly well was 
too much for his preserver, with the labor of 
rescuing him from the rubbish about him— 
the foul air of the shaft. Captain Jim 
reeled. But for half a dozen friendly hands 


gripping him, he would have come pretty 

roughly on his back in the yard. 
Presently he opened his eyes in sickly 

fashion after a faint. Light and energy crept 


quickly into them. Dorothy, convinced that 
her small brother was not likely seriously to 
suffer, save by having his friskiness checked 
for a day or two, was kneeling by him and 
pressing her lips passionately to one of his 
hands, while thus she supplemented the 
sentence begun an hour before: 

“Oh, my love! my love!” with a sob, “I 
never had a notion what bravery meant!” 

“T say, my dear,” interrupted Captain 
Jim, “don’t be wasting that sort of good 
thing on my fingers. My mouth is a great 
deal more convenient.” 

And so sadly did the Princess forsake her 
dignity that, full in the sight of several 
on-lookers, her red lips nestled shyly down 
on the blonde mustache. 


RECONCILIATION. 


BY 


My friend of old, to you I stretch my hand 

Across the wide dissension of past years 

And burning wrongs that have been cooled with 
tears, 

As by the palm-trees is the gleaming sand. 

My friend of old, upon Time’s shore I stand ; 

My eyes grow dim, but my soul-vision clears. 

Now only love desirable appears 


FLORENCE 


MAY ALT. 


Upon the border of that other land. 


For hatred with the flight of years must cease, 
And nothing shall outlive the world but love. 
Forgive me, then, and all thy wrongs forget. 
Across the flood of sorrow, isles of peace 

taise their green rims a quiet sea above. 

And evening draweth near: the sun is set. 
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the most beautiful 
plants we have. 
Though greatly 
admired, it is not 
grown nearly so 
much as it ought 
to be, as many 
people consider it 
difficult to culti- 
vate with success. 
But, given the 
right conditions 
which I will de- 

scribe, it is very 
easy of culture, rarely failing to put forth its 
beautiful lily-like blooms with regularity and 
freedom. 





The amaryllis is naturally a tropical plant, 
and subject to a period of continuous wet, 
alternating with one of corresponding dry- 
ness. In order to grow it fully, due regard 
must be paid to this annual period of rest, 
and I mean rest in every sense of the word. 

Unless the amaryllis can have rest for 
several months, it will not bloom regularly, 
and perhaps will not bloom at all. The 
bulbs, when once planted, should be let 
alone, so far as changing the soil or pots is 
concerned. Frequent repotting is unneces- 
sary and undesirable. Removing the bulb 
takes from it much of its strength, and also 
injures the flower-scape. It will also blossom 
better if slightly cramped for root-room, so 
long as the soil is kept sweet and the drain- 
age good, as too much soil rather tends to 
leaf-growth instead of flowers. 

The roots should not be disturbed oftener 
than once in three years. For repotting, be 
sure to choose the time when growth is just 
commencing after the long rest, and be very 
careful not to disturb any root-growth there 
may be. The spring is the best time to repot 
or to start new growth. When planting the 
bulbs, be sure to provide for good drainage 
by putting plenty of potsherds in the bottom 
of the jar. The soil should be of rich but 
rather heavy loam and sand. 
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When the bulb begins to show signs of 
growth, give one good watering, enough to 
penetrate to every part of the soil. Then 
wait, before giving any more water, until 
the earth is nearly dry again. When growth 
is going on rapidly, increase the supply of 
water, as plenty of nourishment and moisture 
will then be required; but even this should 
never extend to over-watering or stagnant 
moisture. 

After the first year’s growth, applications 
of weak manure-water will be of much 
benefit. When the foliage has attained its 
full size, water will be needed less often, 
and only enough must be given to keep it 
from flagging. Blooming bulbs should be 
planted so that one-half of the bulb is 
covered with earth, the upper half remain- 
ing above. The growing bulblets should be 
covered to the neck with earth. Asa gen- 
eral thing, the flower-buds start before the 
foliage. A new leaf-growth is made after 
each flowering. After the period of full 
growth and bloom, the bulbs must be dried 
off gradually. When this is properly done, 
the foliage will often remain fresh and green 
for a couple of months, without water. 
However, it makes no difference whether 
the leaves remain green or die off altogether, 
so long as the plant gets a perfect rest. Do 
not remove any of the leaves unless they 
turn yellow from lack of vitality, as the 
bulb shows when growth is full or com- 
pleted by ripening its leaves. 

The young bulblets should be detached 
from the old ones, planted in small jars, 
and kept growing until the foliage begins 
to show signs of dying off, when they should 
be allowed to rest. 

“Our long American summers,” says that 
noted horticulturist, Peter Henderson, ‘“‘ena- 
ble us to cultivate many varieties of this 
beautiful plant in the open air, merely pro- 
tecting the roots in the winter in the same 
manner as those of the dahlia.” 

It only remains to call attention to some 
of the finest varieties of these bulbs. 

Amaryllis Johnsonii spectabilis is an old 
(503) 
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reliable variety, the one most commonly culti- 
vated. It has large crimson flowers, striped 
with white. It is a very robust grower and 
blooms freely. The flowers are borne in 
clusters of from two to five; they remain 
in bloom for several days, and a large speci- 
men covered with its gorgeous blooms is 
a grand object. 

Amaryllis Johnsonii grandiflora has still 
larger flowers—white, with a rose-colored 
stripe. 

Amaryllis Johnsonii striata has large 
double crimson stripes on a pearly white 
ground. 

Amaryllis defiance is a very sturdy grower, 
and, with fair treatment, it will never fail 
to bloom. It is also remarkable for its con- 
tinuous blooming qualities, as it flowers 
repeatedly during its growing season. The 
flowers are very large, of a bright carmine- 
red; each petal is lined with a stripe of 
white, and the whole petal is flecked or 
marbled with white. The flowers are of 
very strong texture, and will last a long time 
when cut and placed in water. 

Amaryllis aulica patypetala has very broad 
spreading petals of immense size, which are 
pointed quite sharply and finely striped. 
They are of a deep rich crimson shaded with 
maroon, and have a greenish yellow throat. 
The leaves are of a broad strap-like shape. 
This variety is well named the “lily of the 
palace.” This variety is still rather expensive, 
large bulbs costing $1.50 each. 

Amaryllis Empress of India has a mag- 
nificent bloom, very large and of a wide- 
open shape, often showing an extra petal. 
Color deep scarlet, banded with orange 
shading to white. 

Atamasco rosea has beautiful flowers. 
When they first open, they are of a soft 
rosy pink, gradually growing lighter, until 
they become a pure white tinged with rose. 

Amaryllis Formosissima, called the Jacob- 
ean lily, will flower as easily in winter as in 
summer. So, if wanted for winter blooming, 
it should be kept dry and at rest during the 
summer. The flowers are of a dark velvety 
crimson. This variety is quite generally 
known. It blooms freely. 

Amaryllis belladonna major is a splendid 
species. The leaves and flowers of this 
variety are never produced together. It 
throws up strong stalks which support 
immense lovely shell-pink blooms having a 


white throat, a single stem bearing from four 
to seven flowers, This variety makes yery 
large bulbs and generally blooms in the 
autumn, 

Amaryllis treatie is of recent introduction, 
and is generally called “ fairy lily.” It may 
be grown as a bedding-plant in the garden 
or as a pot-plant. It isa native of Florida, 
and there it may be left in the ground over 
winter. But in the North, if planted out, it 
must be taken up the first of October and 
stored away like the gladioli. If placed in 
pots, a six-inch pot will hold three or four 
bulbs, as this variety does not attain a large 
size. The flower-stalks vary in length from 
seven to twelve inches; the flowers come 
singly, are of a pure white and deliciously 
fragrant. A strong bulb will give several 
blooms. 

The amaryllis increases so slowly that it 
makes the finer varieties quite expensive. A 
bulb once procured will well repay the oute 
lay, as it improves every year. 

The heliotrope, with good care, is one of 
the most abundant and continuous bloomers 
among summer or winter blooming plants, 
To induce numerous flowering shoots, helio- 
tropes should be frequently pinched back 
while young. When grown in pots, the 
plants must be shifted as soon as they need 
change, as they are impatient of too close 
quarters. Still, the other extreme must be 
guarded against; the use of too wide a pot 
will be unwise. As often as the roots fill the 
jar, put them into another just a size larger. 
Sprinkle with a compost of three parts fresh 
loam to one part of well-rotted manure, 
adding also a little sharp sand. 

In conservatories, the plants may be 
bedded out in earth over the stages, spread 
about eight inches deep. Keep the new 
growth of the plants well tied up to a central 
stake, so that both light and air may freely 
circulate all through them, particularly 
through the heads. The plants do better if 
not crowded together too much by themselves 
or with other plants. During the winter, 
give a temperature of 65° to 70° during the 
day, and from 55° to 60° at night. Once or 
twice a week, a dose of liquid manure or 
a mild stimulant of one teaspoonful of 
ammonia to a quart of water would be of 
much benefit during the flowering season, as 
they will not do well without plenty of nour- 
ishment. Heliotropes also require all the 
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sunshine they can get. Never expect them 
to bloom well in a north window; they are 
veritable sun-lovers. When the plants are 
troubled with the green fly, the common 
remedy of tobacco-smoke will injure the 
leaves unless care be taken to wet them 
thoroughly in advance. Weak tobacco-tea 
will be found a better means of ridding the 
plants of the insects, but they should be 
rinsed off in clear water a short time after- 
ward. Fortunately, however, the heliotrope 
is little troubled with insects of any kind. 

Heliotropes may be trained in different 
forms, such as pyramidal, bushy, pillars, 
fan-shaped, etc. When cut for vases, the 
flowers should be loosely arranged; and they 
will keep fresh in water for days, if the ends 
of the stems be clipped a little every twenty- 
four hours. The dark varieties are the most 
reliable bloomers in the house. Do not 
allow the flowers to fade on the stalks, as 
that would prove very exhausting to their 
vitality ; and, by cutting the blossoms freely 
when they are fully opened, you will not be 
the loser, as, the more you cut, the more 
blossoms you will have. 


Sometimes the leaves turn black at the 
edges and seem to dry up. This trouble 
often comes from lack of water, for the helio- 
trope is a thirsty plant. Watering should be 
thoroughly done, so that the moisture can 
penetrate the thickly matted mass of fine 
fibrous roots, which in older plants will 
form in the centre of the pot; for a partial 
avoidance of which, let the soil in the pot 
slope in toward the centre. Be sure that 
perfect drainage is provided, so that any 
excess of water may run off through the 
hole in the bottom, for water standing about 
the roots with no way of escape will grow 
stagnant, making the earth sour and causing 
disease to the roots. Sometimes the drying- 
up of the leaves arises from the plants 
becoming pot-bound; the way to ascertain 
if this is the case is to turn the plant out, 
and, if the soil is well filled with the roots 
even to the outside of it, it is evident that 
a larger pot is required. 

The stock may be increased from a single 
plant to as many as can be accommodated 
by taking cuttings from the half-ripened 
wood, which strike roots very readily in sand. 
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BY ELLIS YETT. 


OH, mountain grand, with hoary crown, 

On the fair valley looking down 
With such a calm disdain, 

Royal and proud your brow may lie 

Against the clear blue western sky 
That knows nor cloud nor stain ; 

But on a low-crowned eastern hill 

The setting sun is lingering still 
With slow reluctant feet, 

And dearer still those hills must be 

With all their homely charms to me, 
For them my heart must beat. 


Oh, valley fair, with smiling face 
And winding streams that interlace 
And gleam in silvery sheen, 
Brightly the sun pours down his light 
On you, his trusted favorite, 
With warm and glowing beam ; 
But underneath far eastern skies 
A quiet happy valley lies 
Sweet smiling in the sun, 
And dearer are its rustic sights, 
Its homely joys and pure delights, 
Its rests when day is done. 


Oh, colors grand on western height, 
Oh, shades divine in western light, 
Your glories are most fair— 
Your purple, bathing hill and vale, 
Your crimson, gold, and amber pale, 
Breathe in the limpid air ; 
But when sad autumn fills the wood 
With all her brooding solitude, 
Then will my fancy stray 
Far, where those gorgeous woodlands lie 
Beneath a hazy eastern sky, 
Dear scene, so far away ! 


Oh, western air and western skies 

As clear and pure as paradise, 
Ye make heaven seem more near— 

The moon is clearer in your blue, 

The sun is bright the whole year through, 
Your days are glad and clear; 

But grayer skies ure dear to me, 

And all your charms, though fair they be, 
Want a familiar tone— 

Though sweet the tune and soft the swell, 

And eadenced with a mystic spell, 
They’ve not for me a home. 
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BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN, 





something on Mr. Rob- 
ert Redwood’s mind— 
something unusually 
annoying and perplex- 
ing. Goodness knows 
there wasalways enough 
on his mind, owing to 
the fact of his ling part owner and chief 
editor of a live metropolitan journal. But 
on this particular sunny April day, as he 
strode through the busy city streets, there 
was the shade of something more than the 
ordinary weight of editorial responsibility 
on his brow. His old mother perceived it 
the instant she turned, at the click of the 
gate-latch, and saw him coming up the walk. 
The annoyed look in his gray eyes and the 
droop about the corners of his mouth carried 
her back to the days of his boyhood, when 
he had been wont to come to her with his 
small but very real troubles. 

She was a sweet-faced old-fashioned little 
mother, and she made a fair picture as she 
rose from the border of early spring blossoms 
over which she had been bending, and turned 
to meet her stalwart son. 

“Now, mother, your eyes are asking what 
has brought me home half an hour before 
luncheon-time; so come in and let me tell 
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you,” he said, draw- 











ing her hand through 
his arm and leading 
her, a willing captive, 
into the house. 

The sweet spring-time air swept in before 
them, setting the blooming window-plants in 
motion and filling the spacious apartments 
with fragrance. ; 

“ Mother,” he began, plunging at once into 
his subject, “you remember my ‘ Western 
song-bird,’ as I call her—the Nevada girl who 
has been sending me poetry for months past?” 

“Why, yes, Rob, of course I do, poor little 
thing! You know you brought some of her 
poetry home for me to read; and you said it 
had the ‘true ring,’ if only it were not so 
faulty in construction.” 

“Yes, and you asked me to accept and pay 
for it, even if I never published a line; didn’t 
you, little mother?” 

“T did, Rob, because I couldn’t bear to 
think of your sending them back to her. 
You see, I never can forget poor Emily, and 
how she used to look when her manuscripts 
came back; and somehow, Robbie, I can’t 
help seeing Emily every time I think of this 
Western girl.” 
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“Yes, I know, mommie dear,” he answered, 
gently. “And by George! she looks like 
Emily, too!” he exclaimed, springing up, 
snatching an album from its stand and turn- 
ing to a photograph of his dead _ sister. 
“There is the same dreamy yearning look in 


about. You see, that last poem she sent, 
two months ago, I think—the one I pub- 
lished, you know—was really something 
fine, once put into shape; and I told her so 
in my letter, when I sent the money. I told 
her she had undoubted poetic ability, and 
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the eyes, and the same pathetic downward 
curve of the delicate lips! See, mother?” 
“But you’ve never seen her, have you, 
Robbie?” asked his mother, in very natural 
bewilderment. 
“Yes, mother, I’ve seen her to-day; and 
that is what I’ve come home to tell you 
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expressed my regret that she had not enjoyed 
better educational advantages. I advised 
her to study all she could, and never cease 
to strive for the development of her gift.” 
“T am glad you did, Rob,” his mother 
broke in. 
“T took quite a fatherly tone, you see, and 
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did not doubt I was doing the girl a kind- 
ness. Then, as weeks went by and I heard 
nothing more from her, I concluded that my 
letter, kindly as it was meant, had given 
offense. I was sorry, but did not see what I 
could say or do to help the matter, and had 
nearly forgotten all about it, when, this 
morning, the girl herself came into the office 
and asked for me!” 

“Good gracious!” Mrs. Redwood ejacu- 
lated. 

“Mother, only seventeen years of age, 
beautiful and as innocent and unsophisticated 
asachild! And now, when I tell you that 
she is an orphan, and has come all the way 
from Nevada alone and unprotected, with 
the idea of remaining here and working her 
way, single-handed, to education and fame, 
you can realize the enormity of the sin I 
have so unwittingly committed. Of course, 
my letter has done it all.” 

“And of course you were right to tell her 
what you did,” said Mrs. Redwood, with 
decision. 

“T hadn’t the heart to say a word to dis- 
courage her, and, when she asked if I 
thought I could take regular contributions 
from her, I said yes. Then she left her 
address and went away.” 

“Poor child! Where is she stopping?” 

“Oh, it is dreadful to think of—no home 
but a room in some horrid third - class 
lodging-house ; nobody to care for her, and 
no reliable means of support! Why, she 
has no more idea what lies before her in 
this wicked Gotham than a baby! She 
talked about attending a night-school, and 
earning her living by writing and teaching 
music. Bless the child! Is it likely she is 
capable of teaching music, when she can’t 
spell correctly or write a poem that will 
scan? Oh, confound my luck! I feel some- 
how responsible for the girl, and yet I don’t 
know what I can do. I suppose it serves 
me right for not minding my own affairs. 
What business has an editor with a heart, 
anyway? Hereafter I’ll regard myself as 
a mere machine to run the paper, and my 
contributors as so many ‘automatic feeders’ 
to pitch manuscripts into my _ insatiate 
clutches !” 

His mother smiled, a tender prolonged 
smile. 

“Tell that to somebody else than mother, 
Robbie,” she said. ‘And now, about this 
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friendless little lass: if you have her 
address, how would it do for me to go to 
see her?” 

The editorial machine leaped to his feet 
and hugged the speaker. 

“You dear little mommie! That is just 
what I hoped you would suggest, but didn’t 
like to ask it,” he cried. “You always do 
help me out of any mess I get into. We'll 
go this evening, then. By the way, her 
name is Ruth Corbett.” 

And so, that evening, the lonely heart 
of the Western waif was gladdened by 
the sight of two kindly sympathetic faces. 
Oh, the bare discomfort of the shabby 
lodging- house room in which they found 
her! And oh, the pathos of her timid little 
attempts at playing the dignified hostess! 
The poor child was a little bit afraid of 
Robert. A great metropolitan editor was, 
in her eyes, an awe-inspiring personage. 
Still, how kind and nice he was! And as 
for his mother—well, Ruth never quite knew 
how it came about, but, when they finally 
arose to take leave, she suddenly found her- 
self in the dear little mother’s arms, kissed 
and petted in a way that went to her heart 
and broke down the last bit of her self- 
control. 

“Dear Mrs. Redwood, you are like 
mamma,” she said, trying to smile through 
the tears that would come. 

“And you, child, are like the dear little 
girl I have lost,” was the tender response. 
“T’ll come again to-morrow, and we must see 
a great deal of each other.” 

“Robert,” she said, as soon as they were 
out in the street, “I’m coming again to-mor- 
row, and—I think I'll bring that child home 
with me.” 

Robert could be self-contained when he 
chose. The great arc-lights were very bright, 
and the streets were thronged with people. 
But, when the home gate had closed behind 
them, he suddenly bent and kissed the lips 
that had never yet failed to bring him comfort 
in the hour of need. 

‘“No man ever had a better mother,” he 
said. 

‘But I wonder what Kate will say, 
Robert? You know, she comes in July.” 

“Kate?” he echoed. ‘“ Why, I don’t see 
how it can concern Kate; she has no right to 
dictate to us, mother.” 

And that settled it. 
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When Robert Redwood came home from 


the office on the following evening, his mother 


met him on the veranda and motioned him 
to silence. The sound of a violin floated to 
his ears from an upper casement. He stood 
still and listened. 

“It is Robert — Ruth Corbett!” 
whispered his mother. ‘Who would have 
dreamed the little thing could play like that? 
I’ve given her the west chamber; and I 
fancy the poor child never saw a comfortably 
furnished room before, for she seemed carried 
away by it and couldn’t say a word. She 
kissed me, and then burst into tears and fell 
on her knees by the bed. I came down and 
left her; but after a while I heard the violin, 
and stole back and peeped into the room, 
and saw her standing by the window, play- 
ing to herself such music as I never heard in 
all my life before. Just listen, Robbie!” 

“Mother, we’ve a genius on our hands,” 
said Robert, as he passed into the house 
and threw himself on a sofa by an open 
window, through which the sound of the 
violin still reached him. “The girl is a 
genius, from her finger-tips te the depths 
of her soul,” he reflected. “And to think 
of such a creature coming out of the wilds 
of the far West and finding her way straight 
here!” 

Presently he sprang up, and, going to the 
piano, began playing a soft accompaniment 
to the violin air. Then the latter ceased, 
light steps came down the stairs, and Ruth 
Corbett, her violin in hand and her dark 
eyes glowing, came into the room. But, 
seeing him, she paused and drew back, with 
an apology. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Redwood; I 
thought it was your mother playing, and 
I was going to—” 

“Going to what?” he demanded, smiling, 
as she hesitated. 

“To ask her to play a duet with me.” 

“Won't you let me try?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, if you will,’ she answered, 
brightening and taking her place at his side 
with the frankness of a child. And so they 
played together, and Mrs. Redwood came in 
and listened and cried softly to herself, 
thinking partly of the daughter that was 


she, 


dead, and partly of this gifted young stranger 


she had taken into her heart and home, and 
getting the two oddly mixed in her mind. 
“Who taught you to play like this?” 
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demanded Robert, at length, as his wonder 
grew. 

“An old man in Nevada—a sheep-herder,” 
she answered, simply. “He left his 
violin, too, when he died.” 

“A sheep-herder?” he echoed. “ Verily, 
that West of yours must be a wonderland!” 

‘““T don’t know,” she said, thoughtfully, “I 
don’t think it is half so wonderful as this 
great city of yours. It is just a vast solitude 
in comparison. The sheep-herder played to 
me and his flock because he was lonely. I 
played to the birds, the flowers, and the blue 
heavens because I was lonely. I don’t sup- 
pose you have ever been lonely, have you, 
Mr. Redwood?” 

There was something wistful in the smile 
with which he answered : 

“Not in your Western way, child; not 
for lack of human life about me. But there 
is another kind of loneliness. The best wish 
I can make for you is that you may be long 
in learning what it is.” 

She was silent a moment. 

“Tam sure I never can be lonely here,” 
she said. “If I could, I should be ungrate- 
ful to your mother and to you. Besides, 
I have got to work so hard, you see, to edu- 
cate myself and to be self-supporting, that 
I shall not have time even to think of being 
lonesome. Your mother is going to help me 
to get pupils for the violin. I am pretty 
sure I can teach beginners. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes, I think you can. And now, mother,” 
he added, turning about on the piano-stool, 
“T want to be the first pupil on the list. 
Put me down for a lesson every evening 
after dinner.” 

They laughed at the proposition; but he 
insisted and had his way, and soon the two 
women learned to look forward to that after- 
dinner hour as the pleasantest of the whole 


me 


day. As for the “lessons,” so called, they 
very soon resolved themselves into mere 
pleasant rehearsals. If there was any 


instruction given or received, it was Robert 
who taught, and Ruth who unconsciously 
learned; for, while she could not transfer her 
genius to him, he could impart to her much 
of the technical knowledge of music which 


she lacked. But, if he gave more than he 


received in that respect, the account was 
perhaps evened by his intenser enjoyment of 
the whole thing. 
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“ Robbie seems to have dropped about ten 
years from his age since that dear child came 
to us,” declared his glad mother to Cousin 
Kate, who, all in good—or 
appeared on the scene. 


bad —time, 
“You must notice 





well he 
and how 
light-hearted he i 
I haven’t seen him 
happy since Emily died.” 
Cousin Kate had already 
taken some surreptitious notes 


how 
looks 


so 


of her own; and now, by dint of a few 


well-directed but seemingly careless quest- 
ions, she soon drew Ruth Corbett’s story 
from the simple-minded old lady. 

“She’s like a daughter to me, and I think 
dear Robert almost feels as if Emily had 
come back to us,” she said, in conclusion, 

“Emily indeed!’ was the mental ejacu- 
lation with which Kate Farnsworth gave 
vent to her contempt for the mother’s blind- 
ness. Cousin Kate was, in reality, cousin to 
Robert Redwood only by virtue of having 
been his cousin’s wife. She was now, how- 
ever, a widow, of somewhat recent bereave- 
ment—young, handsome, stylish, and dash- 
ing, with only a very slight “ encumbrance ” 
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in the small person of a bright little five- 
year-old daughter. Without directly charg- 
ing her with unwomanly designs, it is safe to 
say that her visit to the Redwoods just at 
this time was not without an underlying 
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motive, and that Ruth Corbett’s presence in 
the house was as distasteful to her as it had 
been unexpected. 

Fully alive to the fact that Robert Red- 
wood was a “catch” worth striving for, and 
gifted by nature with no mean scheming 
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powers, Cousin Kate was not long in resoly- 
ing to twist a few threads into the web of 
fate, let the result be what it might. The 
interloper, she decided, must be ousted at all 
hazards. So she laid her plans, and, in 
doing so, discovered that she needed the 
assistance of her bosom friend, Laura Shirley. 
The latter lived in Albany, but that made 
little difference to the all-conquering Kate. 
Miss Shirley was communicated with, came 
on a flying visit to the metropolis, and spent 


if only you had told me of my mistake in 
coming to New York as I did. If you care 
for me, try to convince your son that it was 
my ignorance, and not boldness, that led me 
to call upon him. I thought an honest girl 
might ask any gentleman for honest employ- 
ment. I have learned some things to-day 
that I never thought of before. Good-bye 
to you both, my good kind friends; we will 
never meet again. RutTH CorBeEtr.” 
In vain Robert questioned his mother and 








a day with the young widow. The two, 
between them, soon had the fuse ignited, 
and it burned so straight and true that, when 
Robert Redwood came home to dinner that 
same evening, Ruth Corbett was gone, and 
Cousin Kate, unconscious and serene, had 
the field to herself. 

Robert found his mother in tears over a 
mysterious blotted little scrawl she had dis- 
covered in Ruth’s room. 

“God bless you, dear Mrs. Redwood, for 
all your kindness to me,” it said. “ But oh, 





Kate Farnsworth. The former was as deeply 
mystified as himself, and the latter was a 
good actress. Robert went nearly wild, and 
took little pains to conceal his feelings. To 
his mother, he said brokenly : 

“T don’t understand it, mommie; but I 
will find her, though I move heaven and 
earth.” 

He began his task by advertising, and 
followed this up by employing a private 
detective. Yet weeks went by without bring- 
ing any tidings of the missing girl; and, 
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when two long months of suspense had 
worn away, even Robert began to despair 
of ever finding her. Then suddenly, from 
a most unexpected source, he obtained his 
first clue to the mystery of her disappear- 
ance, 

Coming moodily downstairs one morning, 
he was met by little Maud Farnsworth, who 
caught his hand and drew him into the 
music-room. 

“T want to tell you something, Cousin 
Robbie,” she said. 

Her eyes were red from recent tears, and 
her small face wore a hard vengeful look 
not pleasant to see. 

“Mamma has been cruel to me; she has 
whipped me for something I didn’t do, and 
now I’m going to be even with her,” she 
said, with a smile that was painfully unchild- 
like in its cunning. “I’m going to tell you 
why Miss Corbett ran away !” 

At the sound of that name, Robert started 
and his fingers involuntarily closed over the 
little hand. Under almost any other cir- 
cumstances, he would have checked the 
unfilial confidence ; but now he let the child 
go on. 

He heard how, on that memorable after- 
noon, mamma had gone out shopping with 
Miss Shirley, and had asked Miss Corbett to 
sit in her room with the child during her 
absence. Miss Corbett, cheerfully acquies- 
cing, had brought her book and “played 
school” with the little one, behind the 
Japanese screen in mamma’s room. 

“An’ then I brought mamma’s easy-chair 
behind the screen, an’ Miss Corbett rocked 
me in her arms till I went to sleep,” con- 
tinued the child. “An’ when I waked up, I 
heard mamma talking to Miss Shirley on the 
other side of the screen. Miss Corbett’s face 
was so white an’ dreadful, I was afraid to 
move. Mamma was telling Miss Shirley 
about you writing a letter once to Miss Cor- 
bett, an’ she took it for a love-letter an’ come 
from ’way out West to see you; an’ you was 
awful mad, but you had to take her in to 
keep her from going to the dogs. What 
dogs was it she wanted to go to, Cousin 
Robbie? An’ has she gone to’em now, do 
you think? She never said a word to 
mamma or anybody; she just got up an’ 
went out of the room, an’ mamma whispered 
te Miss Shirley she thought that would settle 
the upstart. What does ‘upstart’ mean?” 
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Robert started up, his face pale and stern. 

“Stay here, Maud; I am going to speak to 
your mother,” he said. 

But the child clung to his 
danced along at his side. 


hand and 

“Tm going too; I want to see how mamma 
looks when she finds I’ve told! She told me 
never to whimper about it as long’s I lived!” 

And so, with the child’s hand in his, 
Robert Redwood entered the room in which 
Kate Farnsworth sat reading her letters 
while she sipped her tea, arrayed in a 
fanciful morning-gown, with her luxuriant 
hair streaming over her shoulders in a way 
which she knew set off her beauty to the 
best advantage. 

She looked up as the two entered; her 
first thought was one of anger, to be forced 
to notice the last two months had 
changed Redwood. He had become thin and 
pale, and the full beard which he had 
allowed to grow made him look still older 
and more careworn. 

He only bowed in response to her pleasant 
greeting, and, without any preamble, sternly 
demanded an explanation of the little one’s 
story. 

At his first words, Kate’s lovely face 
flushed scarlet; but, instantly summoning 
all her craft and assurance, she made a bold 
attempt to disclaim all knowledge of his 
meaning. 

Robert stood silent for a full minute, look- 
ing straight into her false eyes; then, in a 
voice full of indignation and contempt, he 
said : ; 

“Kate, be still! If you are lost to all 
sense of truth and honor, at least spare 
your child such a lesson in deceit!” 

She knew then that her plans were hope- 
lessly frustrated, but carried the affair off 
with a high hand, taking her departure from 
the house a few hours later with the air of 
an offended queen. 

After this, Robert Redwood plunged madly 
into a renewed search for Ruth Corbett. 
Strangely enough, he never thought of 
carrying his quest beyond the limits of the 
city, until, after weeks of fruitless effort, he 
chanced to notice in one of his exchanges a 
little poem which caught his attention and 
suggested a new idea. The instant he read 


how 


the poem, he knew that Ruth was the author. 
It was a simple little allegory, yet marked 
with the delicate beauty of conception and 
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the touching pathos that was unmistakably 
hers. It was a story of a wild rose, growing 
by the brink of a lonely Western river. She 
dipped her pale-pink petals in the cool 
waters and longed to break her earthy moor- 
ings and drift away, away, out into the wide, 
busy, beautiful world. When at length her 
stem was severed and she was tossed by a 
careless hand on the bosom of the waters, 
she danced away, and for a brief time was 
happy in the fulfillment of her dream, But 
soon she found herself scorched by the mer- 
ciless sun, and bruised by the speed with 
which the relentless waters bore her on. At 
last, she reached a friendly eddy that carried 
her slowly back to the grassy bank she had 
deserted; and there, on the spot which she 
had despised, she lay down and thankfully 
faded away in death. 

“ Dear little wild rose!” thought Robert, 
as he read. “I might have known your 
white soul would turn to the pure waters 
of the homeward-flowing eddy, rather than 
to the muddy embrace of the turbulent 
current.” 

It was evening on the lonely Truckee 
River, away out in Nevada. 

The red October sun hung low above the 
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rocky butte, and stained the waters of the 
stream, from whose fringed banks came the 
hoarse croak of the frogs and the first timid 
challenge of the night-bird to its mate. 

But it was another and sweeter sound 
than any note of nature which arrested the 
steps of the man hastening along the sandy 
serpentine trail that skirted the river—the 
sound of a violin, whose strings vibrated 
with all the wild sweet pathos in the gifted 
player’s soul. Slowly, softly, Robert Red- 
wood approached the slight familiar figure 
seated on the bank of the stream, until at 
last he knelt beside her and barely saved 
the precious violin from a watery grave as 
it fell from her hands in the first start of 
a great surprise. 

“Qh, Robert !” 

A light leaped into his eyes at the 
unguarded greeting. 

“Dear little Ruth, I have found you at 
last !” 

An hour later, the moon peeped over the 
ridge and saw the pair still sitting there, 
and mirrored their happy faces in the silent 
lonely stream, with the loving regretful touch 
of one who consciously does a thing for the 
last time. 
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BY J. H. ROCKWELL. 


THROUGH years of mingled joy and sorrow, 
Hand in hand we have made our way, 

The springing hopes of each to-morrow 
Lifting the darkness of each to-day. 


What lies before us in the coming years, 
We cannot see, we cannot know ; 


If fewer smiles and deeper tears, 
Closer together we shall onward go— 


Till, on the height of those eternal hills 
That rise beyond the purple of the west, 

Our feet are staid, and love at last fulfills 
Her promises of peace and rest. 


UNRETURNING. 


BY MISS HATTIE HORNER, 


THE sea was as calm as the cloudless heaven 
Until the siren moon drew near, 

And then the waves by a mad wish driven, 
Leaping, strove for her silver sphere. 

They sprang, they reached, in a helpless fashion, 
Rose to break with a ceaseless roar, 

Rose to fall in their baffled passion 
And lash the rocks of their stubborn shore. 


My heart was as calm as the tideless ocean 
Until your eyes shone o’er its wave, 
And then it woke with a startled motion 
And all its strength to a vain hope gave. 
Now never more shall its calm returning 
Yield back the peace that my soul forsook, 
O sad sea, torn by a hopeless yearning, 
O heart, disturbed by a fleeting look ! 
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i VERY BODY in Oregon 
knew Wilt. He had 
“rafted it” down the 
Columbia, “ freighted 
it” from the Dalles 
to Umatilla, “ grubbed 
stumps” where 
the beautiful city of 
Portland stands, and “staged it” wherever 
a Star route was known. Having been once 
seen, he was not to be forgotten. He had 
a long, stim, ungainly body that seemed to 
be jointless, along slim face, and a long 
slim nose; his eyes were pale-blue and 
weak-looking, contrasting oddly with his 
queer bandit-like mustache, which had once 
been brown, but which exposure to many 
a Western sun had turned to a dead yellow. 
He stooped a little, and slouched a great 
deal in his gait, having once been a cow-boy 
and worn such unwieldy spurs that he had 
dragged, rather than lifted, his feet when on 
the ground—which was not often, fur cow- 
boys are usually in the saddle. The spurs 
were things of the past, but they had left 
a legacy in the shape of a shamble. 

Wilt was considered rather a hard char- 
acter by the settlers along the Willamette, 
and especially in the village named by 
courtesy Oregon City, where of late years 
he had wintered. He smoked bad cigars 
and chewed worse tobacco, and as for the 
whisky he drank—well, nothing could be 
worse as to quality or larger as to quantity. 

“There’s thet fella Wilt, now,” the good 
man who kept the post-office in one corner 
of his grocery-store was never weary of 
repeating; “he kin drink a gallon o’ whisky 
a day, ’n’ never feel ’t.” 

But, although he invariably added, with 
an exclamation-point, ‘thet ornary he be!” 
it must be confessed that in his soul of souls 
he cherished a secret admiration for Wilt’s 
power of imbibing without “it’s ever tellin’ 
on him.” 

Wilt usually wore brown overalls and a 
brown “jumper”; and his belt, decorated 
with many-colored leather fringes, was the 
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“ORNARY WILT.” 


ELLA HIGGINSON, 


envy of all the village children when he 
came to town to winter. 

“There’s one thing thet must be said fer 
Wilt,” Mrs. Undertaker Brown, with whom 
Wilt boarded in the season of ’61, always 
declared with the strong emphasis which 
was as much a part of her as were the sandy 
hair and the arms akimbo: “no matter how 
mad he gits, he don’t swear bad. I kin 
stand a man’s chew’n’ ’n’ even a-drink’n’, but 
I can’t ’n’ won’t stand ’t t’ hear him swear— 
not ’f he swears bad. All Wilt ever says 
when he’s mad’s ‘ By-e golly!’ though [ll 
allow he does say thet ter’ble wickid some- 
times.” 

Mrs. Undertaker Brown was a widow, and 
she was not to be mistaken for Mrs. Car- 
penter Brown, whose husband’s occupation 
could not be compared to her husband’s, in 
point of gentility. The greatest grief of 
Mrs. Undertaker Brown’s life was not her 
husband’s death, but the regret that he 
could no longer sit, solemn and dignified, 
with white cotton gloves, on top of his 
home-made hearse, and lead the way to the 
“cemetairy,” his head held very straight and 
his long whiskers blowing out on either side. 
Of that good man’s own funeral, she declared, 
weeping, that “it was th’ longes’ funer-al 
thet hed ever been seen ’n thet town; ’n’ 
only t’ think thet he hed not been there t’ 
conduct ’t hisself, ’n’ t? count th’ mourners! 
It was enough t’ drive a body crazy !” 

She had become reconciled to her hus- 
band’s death, but not to the bitterness of 
seeing the new undertaker conduct funerals ; 
so she set her face resolutely against attend- 
ing any, nor had she ever broken this reso- 
lution, even reproaching herself severely for 
having yielded to the temptation of peeping 
through the muslin curtain when the min- 
ister’s wife was “took by ’n her caufin.” 

Mrs. Undertaker Brown was expecting an 
orphaned niece from “ Kans-us.” Coming 
to Oregon in ’61 meant six months of travel 
and suffering in long trains of “prairie 
schooners,” deafened by squeaking of wheels, 
rattling of chains, and shouts of drivers, and 
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blinded by heat and alkali—of stumbling 
thirsty cattle and dying horses. It meant 
illness, disease, despair, and oftentimes 
death. But, one Sunday about noon, after 
having spent several hours playing poker in 
a saloon, Wilt came home and found a little 
slip of a maiden sitting in the big rocking- 
chair by the kitchen window. She was 
about fifteen years old—pale, and with the 
biggest, darkest, and most solemn-looking 
eyes Wilt had ever seen. They looked at 
each other for a moment in silence. Then 
the little stranger smiled and said: “I guess 
you must be Wilt; Aunt Mary has been 
telling me about you.” 

“Yes,” said Wilt, awkwardly enough, and 
coloring too, poor fellow! “’n’ I reckon ’s 
you’re Melia.” He shambled forward and 
took the fragile hand she held out to him. 

“T was sick almost all the trip,” she said ; 
“and I feel so weak, I can’t do anything. 
See the big blue veins in my wrists?” 

Wilt had sat down near her, and he 
observed for the first time in his life how 
long and ungainly his legs were, for there 
was no mistaking the surprised disapproval 
in the child’s eyes, kind as she was. 

“T suppose,” she said, presently, “you 
have just come from church?” And she 
looked curiously at the fringes on his belt 
and at the brown -overalls. 

Wilt, taken completely by surprise, looked 
down guiltily and could only stammer 
“ No-a.” 

“Oh,” she said; then, after a little silence: 
“From your Bible-class, then?” Wilt was 
silent; indeed, his tongue seemed glued to 
the roof of his mouth. 

“How many are there in your Bible- 
class?” she asked, turning a well-worn gold 
ring round and round her thin finger. 

“T—JI—I hain’t been there neither,” 
blurted out Wilt, wishing he could crawl 
through a hole in the wall. 

“What!” cried the little girl, “not to 
either? I do hope”—very gently—“ that 
you have not been working? It is very 
wicked to work on Sunday.” 

Wilt, who was not afraid of the biggest 
bully that ever carried a six-shooter, could 
not look into those innocent eyes, and for 
the first time he wished that he had never 
done anything more wicked than working 
on Sunday. 

After that, when Wilt came home after 
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a day or night of dissipation, he always felt 
a queer choky sensation in his throat, and 
somehow he grew to dread the searching 
look of those innocent eyes. He was a 
puzzle to the little girl. 

“What do you do, Wilt?” she asked, one 
day, gently. “I mean, what do you work at 
for a living? I never see you doing any- 
thing.” 

Wilt thought of the back rooms of saloons 
and of poker-games, but he replied evasively: 
“Oh, I fool roun’ th’ liv’ry-stable, ’n’ do odd 
jobs here ’n’ there.” 

“Wilt,” said Melia, leaning her pale cheek 
in her hand and looking at him sweetly and 
seriously, “I heard someone say you were a 
‘hard case.’ What does one mean by that?” 

“Oh, I do’no,” replied Wilt, sheepishly ; 
“T s’pose I be a bad lot.” 

“Wilt,” said Melia, “I’ve known you a 
month now, and, if every man in this town 
said you were bad and of no account, I should 
not believe it.” 

Then Wilt got up very suddenly and went 
out. He came back about noon, with an 
anxious look on his face. 

“Th’ river’s gitt’n’ awful high,” he said, 
to Mrs. Undertaker Brown. 

“Ts thet so?” She lifted her square 
shoulders, the rolling-pin in her hand, and 
looked at him questioningly. 

“ Has it got up t’ Bartmes’s mill?” 

“Mighty nigh up t’ ’t.” 

“Up t’ th’ Green P’int ?” 

“ Mighty nigh up.” 

“Has it””—she paused and carefully dusted 
some flour off her red arm—“has it got up 
t’ th’ log cab’n beyant th’ falls?” 

“Mighty nigh.” 

“Why, lan’ sakes !” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, 
suddenly, looking out the window, “I shud 
say ’t was up! You kin see ’t from here, 
clear up t’ th’ top o’ th’ banks, ’n’ jest roar’n’ 
like ev’rything.” 

She turned back mechanically to her 
table, touched the pie-crust lightly with the 
rolling-pin, and slipped it deftly into the 
buttered pan. 

“T do’no,” she said, paring off the edges 
and letting them fall down over her arm, 
“what we’d do’n case o’ reel high water. 
I never see th’ W’lamette ’s high ’s thet 
before.” 

Wilt looked at Melia. The girl smiled at 
him trustingly. 
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“Wilt would take care of us,” she said. 
“Wilt?” repeated the widow, scornfully, 

as that individual leftthe room. ‘‘ Why, he’s 

too ornary t’ look out fer hisself, let alone us.” 

“By-e golly!” muttered Wilt, when he 
got outside, “ef anybody else hed ever hed 
th’ faith ’n me thet little girl’s got, I 
wudn’t be th’ no ’count cuss thet I be 
to-day.” 

By sundown that December night, the 
Willamette had burst over its banks and was 
swelling across the flats immediately below 
the falls. These flats were the suburbs of 
Oregon City, and were dignified by the name 
of Goose Hollow. Poorly built houses were 
scattered over them, and in one of these 
lived Mrs. Undertaker Brown. 

“Tt’s a-gitt’n’ scary,” said Wilt, coming in 
at six o’clock. “I guess you’d better be 
movy’n’ out.” 

“T guess I'd better be do’n’ nothin’ o’ th’ 
kind,” retorted Mrs. Brown. “I guess I’m 
a-go’n’ t’ stay right here ’n this house ’s long 
’3 ’t stays here; ’n’ if ’t goes down thet 
river, I’m a-go’n’ with ’t! Them thet’s afraid 
kin do ’s they like.” 

She went out and banged the door. Melia 
got up quietly and went to Wilt, pale and 
trembling a little. 

“Wilt,” she said, gently, “don’t go out 
to-night.” 

Wilt thought of a promised game of cards, 
at which he expected to win a considerable 
sum of money. Then he felt the pressure 
of the child’s fingers. 

“T guess I'll stay home to-night,” he said, 
shambling away from her. 

At bedtime, someone reported that the 
river was falling, and the inmates of the 
widow’s household retired, somewhat reas- 
sured. But, about midnight, Melia was 
awakened by a sound of rushing water and 
a swaying motion of the whole house. She 
leaped out of bed and ran to Wilt’s door. 

“Wilt! Wilt!” she cried, her heart beat- 
ing violently with fear. “Oh, Wilt, what 
is that noise? Is it the river?” 

Wilt was out of bed in a moment, and at 
the window. 

*“By-e golly!” was all he said, but a ter- 
rible sight met his eyes. 

The night had cleared off slightly, and, by 
the dim light of moon and stars, he saw that 
the water had entirely surrounded the house 
and was roaring and eddying madly over the 
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flats. It was sweeping everything with it— 
huge logs, trees, barns, chicken-houses, hay- 
stacks, mills, bridges, dwellings: some of the 
latter with lights inside casting a sickly ray 
out through windows from which the curtains 
had been flung back when the occupants, 
startled from sleep, had first peered out with 
horrified eyes. 

Far off, he heard shouts, and now and 
again some awful grinding crash, as of two 
buildings coming together and going to 
pieces. A haystack swept by, so close to his 
window he could have almost touched it, and 
on its top was a solitary rooster, crowing 
loudly and triumphantly in pleasure at his 
midnight journey. Then came a small 
house, in whose kitchen the lights were 
burning and the table set for a supper that 
was never to be eaten. The little story told 
by that silent kitchen, as it went careening 
down to the ocean, went to Wilt’s heart, even 
in the midst of his horror and dismay. 

He hastily dressed and ran downstairs. 
The widow Brown had forgotten her resolu- 
tion to stay by her home and go down the 
river with it if need be, and was now wring- 
ing her hands and bemoaning her luckless 
fate. Melia was looking out the window, 
with big terrified eyes. She turned and 
said: 

“Oh, Wilt! we are going to die, and I do 
so wish I had been better, so I would not be 
afraid.” Then she leaned against the win- 
dow, and did not again speak. 

Wilt shivered. If she was afraid to die— 

Suddenly he remembered the little boat 
which always lay in the pond back of the 
house, and was fastened to the wood-shed 
by a chain. He ran—there was no sham- 
bling in his gait now! The pond had been 
swallowed, and the water was rushing into 
the wood-shed; but, by wading waist-deep, 
he reached the boat, climbed into it, and 
rowed around to the kitchen door. 

“T dassent take but one ’t a time,” he 
said, looking helplessly at Mrs. Undertaker 
Brown. “ Th’ boat ain’t reelly calk’lated fer 
two, ’n’ there’s no use a-think’n’ o’ three, er 
we'd all be swamped ’s sure ’s anything. 
I guess I’d best take Melia first, ’n’ I’ll come 
right back fer you, Mis’ Brown. I’ll land up 
’t th’ Congerational church.” 

But Melia firmly refused. 

“Take my aunt first,” she said, trembling 
of body but firm of will. Mrs. Brown 
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required no urging, but climbed into the 
dangerous boat. Wilt looked at the young 
girl standing in the kitchen door, with the 
candle flickering dimly behind her. 

“Melia,” he said, with a tenderness that 
would have made him ashamed at any other 
time, “don’t you git scared now, fer jist ’s 
sure ’s I live I’ll come back fer you.” 

“T know you will,” she replied, faintly. 

He rowed away. It was a dangerous and 
a terrible trip. The water was boiling and 
whirling into pools, and constant vigilance 
was required to avoid logs and buildings. 
Several times, Wilt was on the point of 
giving up; but always the remembrance of 
the little figure he had left behind in the 
very heart of the flood gave him new courage, 
and he struggled on, and finally, almost 
exhausted, landed the rickety boat near the 
“Congerational” church, and Mrs. Under- 
taker Brown was lifted out, half dead of 
fright and nerves. 

At the same moment, not more than fifty 
yards away, little Melia was landed by three 
men, who had’ passed and found her alone 
in the house. Wilt pushed out his boat. 

“Tm go’n’ back fer little Melia,” he 
shouted. 

“Fer th’ Lord’s sake,” somebody cried, 
“don’t think 0’ go’n’ back, Wilt! You'll 
never git there alive! The water’s riz three 
feet sence we’ve been watch’n’ here, ’n’ th’ 
falls ’s run’n’ level! Come back, man, er 
you’ll never see daylight agin!” 

Wilt hesitated. In his soul, he felt this 
to be the truth—felt that it would be facing 
death to go back for Melia, and Wilt shrank 
at the thought of death. If Melia was afraid 
to die, how would it be with him? He 
pushed the boat back toward the shore. 
Then, all in a moment, before his straining 
eyes arose in the darkness the vision of 
a lighted doorway and a child’s fragile 
figure clinging therein. 

“By-e golly!” he said, “I never done any 
good ’n all my life, but I’m a-go’n’ t’? save 
Melia er die try’n’! Ef any liv’n’ creature 


hed ever hed th’ faith ’n me she’s got, I 
wudn’t be th’ ornary cuss I be. I guess, 
’f I die try’n’ t? save her, it won’t go so 
tarnal hard with me, anyhow.” 

He pushed the boat out again, and now 
it went whirling down with the flood. Wilt 
realized at once that it was too late. He 
could not control the boat or even use the 
oars. The shouts of the people died in the 
distance, but the horrible roaring grew louder 
every moment, 

“ By-e golly !” said poor Wilt for the last 
time, “I guess my hour ’s come! I’m awful 
afraid, ’n’ I never said a pray’r’n all my 
life; but I wonder ’f try’n’ t’ save little 
Melia won’t count same ’s if I saved her?” 

Then a huge boom of logs whirled and 
swung around him, and his little boat was 
caught up and crushed into atoms. 

When the “ great flood o’ ’61” went down, 
they found Wilt’s body tangled in the roots 
of a tree. 

“Who'd ’a’ ever thought,’ sobbed Mrs. 
Undertaker Brown, “thet Wilt ’d ’a’ been so 
brave? He was al’ays thet no ’count, you’d 
’a’ thought he cudn’t take care o’ hisself, let 
alone us, ’n’ a-dy’n’ try’n’ t? save Melia, who’s 
not much more good ’n a kitten !” 

And she secretly resolved to go to Wilt’s 
funeral, thus bestowing upon his memory 
the highest honor that lay in her power. 
But, when the little girl for whose sake Wilt 
had given his life came to look upon his dead 
face, she was silent a long time. Then she 
said—gently, as she ever spoke: “ Well, if 
everybody in this town said Wilt was bad, I 
wouldn’t believe it. I think, if somebody 
had loved him more, he would have been 
just as good as gold, even if he didn’t go to 
church. And I just believe, if more people 
had trusted him and had faith in him, it 
would have put him on his mettle, as father 
used to say, and made a man of him.” 

And who shall say that the little girl, 
kneeling to pray for poor “Ornary Wilt,” 
who had died for her, was not more wise 
than the world that condemned him? 


BLESSINGS. 


BY CHARLES BABSON SOULE. 


THE sweetest blessings falling from above 
Are human sympathy and human love; 
One strengthens hope with stimulating cheers, 


The other softens sorrow with its tears, 
While both together form the golden tie 
That spans the borders of eternity. 
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WOMAN AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY ANNIE CURD. 


the work has been attracted to the 

Woman’s Department, the most not- 
able feature of the great Fair. There was 
much discussion before the appointment of 
the lady managers to the World’s Fair, as 
to the result of appointing such a body; 
but, at a dinner recently given by the Presi- 
dent of the Commission, Mr. Palmer said 
this: “The creation of so large a board of 
lady managers was the cause of much 
adverse comment. The course of that board 
has justified the action of the Commission. 
It was the first time that our Government 
had in any way recognized woman. The 
appointment of one hundred and _ fifteen 
ladies to co-operate with the Commission 
and to promote its development will have 
manifold results. It has dignified woman; 
a responsibility has been placed upon her, 
outside of household cares. It has given 
weight to her opinions; it has opened new 
avenues to her efforts.” 

The Woman’s Department was most fort- 
unately placed under the charge of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, a society leader of Chicago, 
who has displayed the highest administrative 
ability in her new position. 

The Empress of Russia was the first 
sovereign to accept an invitation to take part 
in the women’s work of the Exposition, but 
others have followed her example. Queen 
Margherita of Italy has offered to loan her 
collection of rare laces, and the poet queen 
of Roumania will send some of her unpub- 
lished poems. 

English ladies are actively preparing to 
participate, and the committee which will 
superintend their exhibit is headed by the 
Princess Christian, who proposes to send 
samples of her ornamental needlework. The 
Princess Louise will contribute a bust of her 
mother, which she is modeling for that pur- 
pose, and her younger sister Beatrice will 
send several of her own paintings, which 
are said to be excellent. 

At a meeting of the committee in London, 
on March third, it was announced that 
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ary interest from the beginning of 


Queen Victoria had promised specimens of 
her own work in spinning and knitting, done 
when she was a girl; also some of her 
embroidery and fine drawing and water- 
color painting. 

The committee assigned charge of various 
branches of woman’s exhibits as follows: 
Irish, Countess of Aberdeen; Scotch, Lady 
Reay; philanthropy, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts; education, Mrs. Fawcett, the writer 
on political economy ; hospital nursing, Mrs. 
Fenwick; woman’s art, Mrs. Robert Austin. 
Several women were selected to prepare 
papers on educational and economic sub- 
jects. 

Miss Julia Nielson, for many years Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Congress in Norway, 
has been appointed commissioner from her 
country to the Exposition. 

The Princess Vischnegradsky, wife of the 
Russian Minister of Finance, is at the head 
of a board of ladies organized in aid of the 
Russian lace industry. 

The Woman’s Building will contain many 
special features: a hall for conventions, a 
restaurant for ladies, ete. Near it will stand 
a house which will exemplify what is con- 
sidered perfection in the way of tasteful 
furnishing, modern contrivances, and sana- 
tory and kitchen arrangement. It is also 
proposed to convey an object-lesson by the 
serving of simple meals cooked in this 
building. On the bills of fare will be stated 
the cost of each dish and the nutritive values 
of the different foods. 

There are three important committees 
connected with the Woman’s Branch, having 
in charge the subjects indicated by the three 
topics, ‘The Industrial Condition of 
Woman,” “The Economic Dependence of 
Woman,” and “Social Theories and Experi- 
ments.” Meetings will be held during six 
months of the Fair, in which papers will be © 
read on subjects connected with these general 
topics, and discussions will be carried on 
upon all sorts of suggestions and theories 
which may be adduced in this relation. 

One of the many lines of work under- 
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taken by the Woman’s Branch of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary is an association of house- 
keepers. This organization is directly under 
the auspices of the Committee on Household 
Economics, and is styled the Columbian 
Association of Housekeepers and Bureau 
of Information. 

Mrs. Palmer has been to see the Com- 
missioner of Patents in Washington, to 
ascertain what could be done in the way 
of exhibiting the inventive genius of woman, 
as shown by the patents on file. The Com- 
missioner suggested that the best plan would 
be to select, from the three thousand patents 
issued to women, the ones that, in the opin- 
ion of the Fair committee, seemed to be the 
most notable and worthy of exhibition. 

The Emma Willard Memorial Association 
has applied for space in the Woman’s Build- 
ing. The exhibit will include a bust of 
Emma Willard by Palmer, portraits by 
Alexander and others, and many interesting 
documents. 

Miss Wait, of San Francisco, has under- 
taken to furnish the south room adjoining the 
main reception-room on the east side of the 
second floor of the Woman’s Building. The 
entire apartment will be finished in the famous 
redwood of California, which is found nowhere 
else, and which is so beautiful when polished 
that no carving is necessary except on the 
mantel, which will be incorporated in the 
architecture of the room and reach to the 
ceiling. The redwood lumbermen contribute 
the material necessary. Miss Wait also offers 
columns of pure fine white marble and a 
single column, gracefully carved, of Cali- 
fornia translucent onyx. 

West Virginia lumbermen, through Miss 
Lily Jackson, one of the lady managers, 
have agreed to finish the room facing that 
of California, in the finest native woods of 
their State. 

Mrs. Charles McClung, alternate member 
of the board from Tennessee, succeeded in 
securing the co-operation of the ladies of 
Knoxville, and the result is a wainscoting 
of the finest and most beautiful of Ten- 
nessee’s exquisite marble, for the vestibule 
of the main entrance to the Woman’s Build- 
ing. Artistic designs for wood-carving for 
the interior have been received. Kansas 
sends a conventional arrangement of the 
State emblem, a sunflower. Chief Thorpe, 
of the Department of Floriculture, is pre- 
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paring a list of plants for the roof-garden 
of the building. 

Miss Jean Loughboro, the assistant of 
Mrs. Palmer, is the architect of the Arkansas 
State building, and it is probable that the 
superintendency of the building’s construc- 
tion will be entirely in her hands. 

A co-operative display of all the Woman’s 
Exchange Associations will form a feature 
of the Exhibition. The San Francisco 
Exchange will make a large contribution of 
glacé fruits and delicacies for the sick. 

Mrs. Anna B. Patrick, lady manager from 
Colorado, is endeavoring to secure an exhibit 
of Navajo blanket-weaving by squaws, and 
is corresponding with Professor Putnam for 
that purpose. 

An endeavor is being made to secure for 
the Woman’s Building a wainscoting from 
the petrified forest near Prescott, Arizona. 
The material is as hard as marble, ranging 
in color from brown to blood-red and clear 
amber. It takes a beautiful polish. A por- 
tion of the Arizona display will consist of 
the bead-work, clay images, and pottery 
made by Indian women. The work of the 
pupils of the Indian Mission Schools will be 
exhibited. The Sisters of Mercy, or the 
Mission School of the ancient Church of San 
Xavier del Bac, have promised to furnish a 
large exhibit of Indian progress under their 
training. 

Miss Lovell, lady manager from New 
Mexico, writes that the Territorial exhibit 
will be large, varied, and interesting. The 
fifty dollar prize offered for the best design 
for a seal for the body of lady managers had 
seventy contestants and was won by Miss 
Sara Bodtker, of Chicago. The drawing 
displays a ship emblematic of Columbus’s 
voyage, the national eagle, the ivy and 
laurel, typical of friendship and success, and 
the whole is surrounded by stars representing 
the number of managers. 

The dedication ode will be written by 
Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, who has 
already done much good work. 

The Board of Lady Managers proposes to 
erect near the Woman’s Building a children’s 
home or public comfort pavilion for mothers 
and children. It is certain that a place in 
which young children can be well cared for 
while their parents view the sights of the 
Exposition will prove a great and appreciated 
convenience. 
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CURIOUS EMBROIDERY. 
BY MARGARET Y. PAYNE. 





HENRY VIII’S GLOVE. 


MBROIDERY has been a passion in 
all ages as far back as history or 
legend can trace. In the far past, 

almost every one of the famous cities became 
in turn the chief centre of this industry. 
Babylon and Tarsus, then Damascus and 
Bagdad, followed by Alexandria, Antioch, 
and later Palermo and Syracuse, were all 
celebrated for the weaving of gold brocades 
and the production of gold, silver, and silk 
embroidery. 

For the adornment of the sanctuary, the 
Israelites wove gold into their colored 
woolens, and the most ancient Chinese and 
Indian stuffs were similarly ornamented. 
A robe belonging to the Persian monarch 
Darius is described as having been embroid- 
ered with golden hawks, and the rooms 
prepared for the nuptials of Alexander had 
hangings cunningly wrought with scarlet 
and silver. 

Gold embroideries and woven stuffs were 
well known among the Romans. Pliny 
describes how gold may be spun like wool, 

(520) 


and tells of a golden garment worn by the 
Empress Agrippina. It is said that when, 
by the order of Pope Pascal, the grave of St. 
Cecilia was opened, 281 A.D., some forty 
years after her death, there was found lying 
at her feet a splendid gold-embroidered 
mantle still bearing the stains of blood. 

These relics of early Christian and pre- 
ceding eras perished long since, but there 
remain in European cathedrals and museums 
numerous specimens of embroidery, in the 
shape of ecclesiastical and royal vestments, 
which show to what perfection the art had 
reached in the Middle Ages, and make us 
still more regret the loss of much similar 
work minutely described in the pages of the 
old chroniclers. 

William the Conqueror and his wife 
Matilda presented their wedding mantles to 
the Church of Bayeux, in which they were 
long preserved. The bride’s cloak was 
wrought with gold trellises about which 
flowers were climbing, while her groom’s was 
strewn with little golden figures surrounded 
by elaborate borders. 





EMBROIDERY FROM A DRESS WORN 
BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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In a very early French romance, a beau- 
tiful princess presents her lover with a shirt 
made of the softest possible white silk, every 
seam of which was worked With gold thread, 
while the embroidery of the bosom was done 
with the damsel’s long luxuriant hair, which 
the story-writer declares was brighter than 
the gold itself. 

The robes of ladies and courtiers made 
almost as fine a show as the costly offerings 
they bestowed on their patron saints, and 
it is to be noted that men have always been 
quite as fond of personal adornment as the 
sex to whom they so frequently ascribe the 
liking as a weakness in which they them- 
selves have no share. 

Magnus, a French king of the twelfth 
century, had crimson silk lions embroidered 
on his trunks; and a noted French gallant, 
a couple of hundred years later, appeared 
at court in a tunic, on the sleeves of which 
were worked the words and music of a song 
then popular, the first line of which ran: 
“Madame, I'am more joyous.” The notes 
of the music were composed of some six 
hundred pearls. 

In the London South-Kensington Museum, 
one sees a glove that belonged to Henry 
VIII, on the cuff of which are displayed a 
crown, a lion, and a rose, in elaborate gold 


embroidery half covered with 
seed pearls. 

A few years ago, I saw ina 
London exhibition of needlework 
a bit of brocade from the dress 
worn by Queen Elizabeth when 
she went to St. Paul’s in state 
to offer thanks for the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. The em- 
broidery, of which I made a little 
sketch, was done on a rich back- 
ground that time had sorely faded, 
though the gold and silver threads 
that composed the flowers and 
leaves still looked fresh and 
bright. 

One cannot fancy Queen Bess 
herself niuch addicted to the use 
of the needle, but her sister Mary 
was a proficient in embroidery, 
finding it a great solace in the 
anxieties caused by ill health, the 
cares of state, and, worse yet, her 
domestic woes. Mary Stuart pos- 
sessed a positive genius for needlework, 
which the poor soul had ample leisure to 
develop during her eighteen long years of 
captivity. I think there is no glimpse of 
her life that brings her more real and living 
before the mind than the scene in which she 
is described as seated in her room in Fother- 
ingay Castle, surrounded by her women, she 
and they alike engaged on some wonderful 
embroidery intended as a gift to the sister 
queen who held her a prisoner. 

In the days of feudalism, when gentle- 
women as a rule led lives for the most part 
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as dreary as eyer were those of condemned 


prisoners, what rivers of tapestry and of 


every species of fine work flowed from their 
expert fingers, and what untold yearnings, 
disappointments, and sorrows must have 
been woven in with those shining threads! 

In the South Kensington Museum is a 
striking piece of embroidery which dates 
back to the twelfth century. It is a panel 
for a wall, embroidered in raised gold and 
silver on red silk. The design is singularly 
quaint and effective, and the work is done 
with such miraculous delicacy and precision 
that it will bear inspection through a micro- 
scope. 

Formerly every article of apparel worn by 
the rich and great, which could be orna- 
mented, was profusely decorated, from gowns 
and tunics to mantles and girdles. A cloak 
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centuries, men’s dress equaled that of women 
in magnificence as well as in variety of hue. 
In that storehouse of priceless relics already 
referred to, the South Kensington Museum, 
there is preserved a white linen jacket 
literally covered with fine silk embroidery in 
gorgeous tints, and this very showy article 
was intended for masculine wear. 

Indeed, the male love of ornament and 
color remained almost unchecked until this 
practical century had nearly reached its 
majority. It seems rather a pity that, at 


least for evening-dress, men do not permit 
themselves some license in the matter of 
color, even if they do not return to the 
picturesque garb of former eras. 

The gilded youth of this generation have 
been much laughed at by their elders for 
the openly displayed love of finery in the 
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would be embroidered with scenes from. the 
life of some hero, or a classical story recorded 
from beginning to end in miracles of color 
and skill. The bags which ladies and 
gallants alike wore, suspended from their 
girdles, were both useful and ornamental, as 
they would hold the various articles the 
wearer might need during the day. Quaint 
devices and mottoes were worked on them, 
and sometimes the name of the maker and 
that of the person to whom it was made -a 
gift. Noblemen wore their coats-of-arms 
embroidered on their breasts; heraldic 
animals played an important part in dress 
ornamentation, and an oM French chronicler 
in the fourteenth century gravely notes the 
fact that a pair of shoes with lions wrought 
on the toes formed a necessary adjunct of 
the attire of every well-dressed gallant. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth 


matter of silk shirts and gay house-jackets, 
but it seems to mea pardonable weakness 
which on many accounts their sisters and 
sweethearts would do well to encourage. 

Embroidery of various kinds has again 
become exceedingly popular among ladies, 
and, both in this country and Europe, one 
can see examples of work that would com- 
pare favorably with the noted achievements 
of the past. I have seen a chasuble of white 
satin, embroidered by a Philadelphia lady, 
which ought to have a place among the 
embroidery that will be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. Two of the angels in Fra 
Angelico’s picture of the Assumption of the 
Virgin were reproduced in gold embroidery 
so delicate that, at a casual glance, one 
would pronounce them done by the brush 
of a skilled artist. 

The group of queer birds is another speci- 














THE HEART. 


men of modern handiwork which deserves 
mention. It was done in silk embroidery, 
and the effect at a little distance is that of 
a highly finished painting. 

Apropos to needlework, I wonder how 
many persons ever stop to think how far 
back in history that little implement, the 
needle, can be traced? In one of the sacred 
books of the Hindus, there is mention of 
“clothes and the like, wrought with a 
needle,” and these records date back so 
many thousand years that it is difficult to 
assign a date thereto. 

In ancient times, needles were made of 
wood, bone, ivory, bronze, and iron, and 
were very coarse in quality and dimensions; 
of these, there are a variety of examples in 
our museums, some dating back to pre- 
historic times. Some needles found in Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii were of bronze. 

The needles of modern times appear to 
have had their origin in Spain, and were 
introduced into England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, though that country was 
famous for the-work of the needle previous 
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to the manufacture of the appliance such as 
it now is, and the embroideries still pre- 
served compare well with those done under 
better auspices. Rough as such implements 
were in the days of Edgitha, wife of Edward 
the Confessor, she was pronounced by her 
historian to be “perfect mistress of the 
needle”; and English work was held in 
esteem above all other in Europe, even in 
her day. 

In the reign of Henry I, steel wire needles 
were first made in England by a Spanish 
negro, who kept his secret during his life- 
time; they were afterward made in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by one Elias Krause, a Ger- 
man. The great secret was lost after his 
death, and recovered again a hundred years 
later. In 1556, Cromwell incorporated the 
Company of Needlemakers. Needles of 
English manufacture are now considered the 
best, those of Germany ranking next. 

It is worth remembering that, in the 
course of manufacture, a needle passes 
through one hundred and twentysix differ- 
ent hands. 


THE HEART. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


DEEP within the mind’s recesses, 
There are mirrors clear ; 

Laughing eyes and golden tresses 
Oft are pictured here. 


But, as perfumes are not dearer 
For the bloom that’s gone, 

So the heart needs not a.mirror 
When the years pass en. 


EVANGELINE WAITING. 


BY WILLIAM H. FIELD. 


WIDE, wide meadows where kine are lowing, 
Deep to the knees in the fragrant grass ; 
Summer asleep, and her tresses blowing 
Out on the wings of the winds that pass; 


Up from the wide sea-marshes coming, 
Full of the scent of new-mown hay, 

Full of the sounds of the pheasant’s drumming, 
Surge of the ocean far away ; 


Windows far in Grande Pré turning 
Red as the leaves by autumn kissed, 

Hills of haze and the sunset’s burning 
Weaving itself to a golden mist; 


StilLin the darkening door, half hidden, 
Shading her eyes with her slender hands, 


Dark eyes full of tears unbidden, 
Anxious trust on her face, she stands— 


Searching the fields for her lingering lover, 
Wondering why he hesitates ; 

Twilight comes, and the bright stars cover 
Heaven with flowers—and still she waits. 


Wide, wide meadows, all full of slumber; 
Dreaming things in the fragrant grass; 

Wondrous dreams that fill and cumber 
Lips of the sweet cool winds that pass 


Up from the wide sea-marshes flowing, 
Full of the scent of new-mown hay, 

Full of the sounds of the low sad blowing 
Surge of the ocean far away. 
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IN SPITE 


OF ALL. 


BY ANDRE GERARD. 


TRANSLATED BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 





the confines of 
Styria, in one of the 
most picturesque 
mountain districts 
of the whole region, 
stood the old cha- 
teau of the Duke de 
Rosenthal; and 
thither, one lovely 
morning.in the early 
summer, came Gaston Bernard, 
fresh from his native Paris. 

The Frenchman had never met 
his host, but that gentleman had been for 
years the intimate friend of Bernard’s uncle, 
who was one of the most celebrated French 
painters of the day. When the duke learned 
that Gaston was preparing a book on an impor- 
tant era in medieval history, he insisted that 
the young gentleman should give him the 
pleasure of a visit, promising as a reward 
free access to many old documents which 
might prove highly useful in his work. 

The evening of his arrival at Rosenthal, 
Bernard made a long entry in his diary, and 
his first impressions are best given in his own 
words : 

“ Here I am, safely housed in this stately 
old chateau, which is perched in the most 
picturesque fashion possible on the side of a 
steep hill, overhung by huge rocks, encircled 
by a wide forest, and possessing views of 
such mingled grandeur and loveliness that 
already I fear my inherited artistic instincts 
will get the better of my determination to do 
nothing but decipher ancient manuscripts, 
and that I shall forget wholly my intention 
to become an historian, in the irresistible 
desire to imprison some of these varied land- 


scapes on canvas. ' 

“The interior of the chateay is worthy 

of its massive front and noble surroundings. 
(524) 


Everything is on a grand scale, and the 
furnishing displays a princely luxury tem- 
pered by a taste fairly severe in its correct- 
ness. There are splendid leather hangings 
which date back to the best days of Cordova, 
marvelous oak settles, cabinets, and bridal 
chests, a wealth of marbles and bronzes, but 
no frippery, no gilding; and all the modern 
accessories are in keeping with these treas- 
ures of the past. 

“As for the duchess and her daughter, 
they certainly belong to some supernal para- 
dise, and have come down temporarily to 
make the happiness of the charming hus- 
band and father. I must begin with my 
introduction to Mademoiselle Mina, whom 
I met the first of the three, in a manner as 
unexpected as it was delightful. 

“T had grown tired of my long night’s 
journey in the diligence, and this morning 
early hired a post-chaise at Goesting for the 
remaining eight miles. After perhaps an 
hour’s drive, I was tempted by the sight of 
a winding path which the postillion assured 
me would shorten the route to a pleasant 
walk, adding that I*could not lose the way 
if I tried, so I quickly descended and let 
the chaise go on with my luggage. 

“T had a picturesque stroll of two miles 
through the forest, then I emerged on a 
broad plateau which commanded a fine view 
of the chateau in the middle distance. Close 
by me, in the shadow of a group of oaks, 
two ladies were seated on camp-stools, the 
elder reading aloud while her companion 
worked at a sketch in water-colors with a 
swiftness and ease which marked a practiced 
hand. 

“She sat there with. her face turned so 
that I could see it plainly, as I stood 
screened from sight by the trunk of a tree. 
She resembled my uncle’s picture of Goethe’s 
‘Marguerite’ so much that I am inclined 
to think he must have had her photograph 
by him while painting that lovely counte- 
nance. There was the same low white fore- 
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head, the same innocent expression, the 
same sweet smile, and, to complete the like- 
ness, down her shoulders hung two long 
braids of golden hair. But, as I studied the 
face, I perceived the difference between it 
and that of the picture. The complexion 
was more transparent, the features more 
delicate. Then, too, this girl had an inde- 
scribable air of elegance remarkable at her 
age; a Marguerite, I admit, but no peasant 
maiden—a Marguerite with fourteen quarter- 
ings at least. 

“The elder lady might have been thirty. 
She was a dimpled little brunette, with 
bright eyes, a musical voice, and an air of 
innocence and romance which, unlike as the 
twe were, gave her a species of resemblance 
to her beautiful charge. 

“T felt so certain they must be Made- 
moiselle de Rosenthal and her governess or 
companion, that, when I had feasted my 
eyes for a few moments on the enchanting 
tableau they presented, I marched forward, 
hat in hand, and asked to have the route to 
the chateau pointed out. The question, I 
must admit, sounded singularly superfluous, 
since the path was as easy to trace as a road 
in the Bois de Boulogne; but I could think 
of no more brilliant fashion of introducing 
myself, 

“The lovely blonde gave me one glance 
and leaned toward her companion, saying in 
a rapid whisper: ‘Our Frenchman! Then, 
while the elder lady politely gave me sundry 
unnecessary directions, the girl’s great blue 
eyes studied me with undisguised curiosity. 
Suddenly she exclaimed: ‘ Mademoiselle, we 
can take monsieur with us in the carriage.’ 
She looked at me again with a bewitching, 
little laugh, and added with the simple 
directness of a child: ‘I am sure you are the 
Parisian papa is expecting—Monsieur Gaston 
Bernard, I mean.’ 

- “*That is my name,’ I said, nor was I ever 
more pleased to claim my rightful cognomen. 

“¢And I am Mina de Rosenthal,’ she 
rejoined, ‘and this is my dear friend Made- 
moiselle Dumont. I am so glad you have 
come, monsieur! Papa was wondering last 
night if you could not reach us to-day. Do 
you want to go on at once? If you are not 
too tired, I would like to finish my sketch.’ 

“T hastened to declare my entire willing- 
ness to wait as long as she might desire: 
so she threw a shawl over the root of a tree 
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at the side of her camp-stool, and said 
unceremoniously: ‘Then sit down, please; 
I shall have done in a very little while.’ 

“For a moment, I felt fairly disconcerted 
by this Arcadian simplicity, so unlike the 
affected timidity of most Parisian girls; but 
Mademoiselle Mina chattered on in a delight- 
ful fashion, asking me unhesitatingly all 
sorts of questions about my book, my draw- 
ings, my uncle’s pictures, and himself, whom 
she had remembered having seen when a 
child. In the meanwhile, her governess sat 
smilingly by, evidently not in the least sur- 
prised by the young lady’s freedom of speech 
and manner; a freedom, be it remembered, 
like that of a child, not a woman. 

“When the sketch was done, she demanded 
my honest criticism, and I gave her advice 
about lightening a mass of foliage that was 
somewhat too heavy. She insisted on my 
taking her seat and making the change. 
While I worked, she leaned over me, follow- 
ing every stroke of my brush with the 
attention of a diligent pupil. I will confess 
that my eyes grew a little bewildered ar 
seeing, each time I looked up, that fresh 
candid young face so close to my own that 
I could feel her breath on my cheek. 

“ When I had finished, Mademoiselle Mina 
joyfully declared that I had made her pet 
tree look living, and called on her governess 
to praise the effect. Then she quickly gath- 
ered her sketching materials together, and, 
before I could take them from her hands, 
ran down a path into the wood, calling on 
us to follow. At the foot of a steep declivity, 
an open carriage was waiting, and in this 
we drove toward the chateau. 

“Presently, at a turn in the road, we saw 
a gentleman on horseback, riding swiftly 
along a route to the left, and Mademoiselle 
Mina called in German at the top of her 
voice: ‘Papa! papa! we have found your 
French friend, and are taking him home 
with us.’ 

“This was my sufficiently unceremonious 
presentation to the Duke de Rosenthal; but 
I doubt if he heard, though he waved his 
hat as he rode on, while Mademoiselle 
Dumont explained that he was in haste to 
catch the noon diligence, by which he wished 
to send dispatches. 

“At length, we reached the chateau, which 
owns a portcullis that gives admittance to an 
immense court-yard, at the further extremity 
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of which a lofty flight of steps, guarded by 
two immense bronze lions, conducts to the 
grand entrance-hall. 

“*Welcome to Rosenthal!’ cried Made- 
moiselle Mina, extending her hand as we 
crossed the threshold. ‘Now, monsieur, I 
must take you at once to mamma; she will 
be delighted to see you. She is a Pole, and 
dotes on French people.’ I ventured to sug- 
gest that I was very dusty and tumbled, and, 
as my luggage must have arrived, it might 
be well to make some change of toilette 
before presenting myself to the duchess; but 
the merciless young creature exclaimed 
quickly: ‘Never mind your dress; you will 
have plenty of time to show yourself attired 
in the latest mode.’ ; 

“There was a perceptible mockery in her 
tone, which cut my excuses short; and I 
followed her in silence down a long corridor 
with oak wainscotings on which were carved 
episodes from the Old Testament, in a fashion 
peculiar to an early era of the Middle Ages, 
with bizarre human figures and apocryphal 
quadrupeds, 

“* Look at all the odd beasts,’ cried Made- 
moiselle Mina, ‘They look like ever so 
many of our neighbors; when you have 
made acquaintance about here, you will see 
the resemblance.’ 

“She made a comically grave reverence 
before a tall unicorn, saying: ‘Madame la 
princesse, I have the honor to salute you!’ 
Then she added: ‘The living image, I assure 
you, monsieur; only wait till you meet the 
stately dame—who, by the by, holds me in 
horror !’ 

“We crossed a square antechamber and 
reached two heavily curtained doors which a 
waiting lackey opened, and my conductress 
called tnceremoniously : 

“Mamma, I have brought Monsieur Ber- 
nard. I told him that being a Frenchman 
tvas the surest possible passport to your 
favor.’ 

“We were standing in a great room, hung 


* and furnished with ancient Genoese damask 


as rare as it was gorgeous. In the centre of 
the apartment, in an ebony easy-chair 
encrusted with silver carvings, sat one of the 
loveliest women I ever saw. She was an 
exquisite blonde, with tender dreamy blue 
eyes, and did not look a day over six-and- 
twerity. 

“Several women coquettishly dressed in 
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Polish costumes were seated near, and she 
and they were busy with an immense piece 
of embroidery of lilies and roses on a back- 
ground of white silk, which I learned was 
intended as a gift for the most famous pil- 
grim church in all Austria. The picture 
carried my fancy centuries back; it seemed 
to me that I must be bowing before some 
chatelaine of the days of the Crusades, who, 
during her lord’s absence in the Holy Land, 
was seeking to propitiate the saints in his 
behalf. 

“T felt uncomfortably modern and com- 
monplace, but the duchess received me with 
an encouraging frankness that bore no resem- 
blance to the coquetry which so often appears 
the interpretation women of the world give 
to the phrase cordiality. 

“We talked for half an hour about Paris, 
the late war, and our misfortunes, for which 
she displayed the warmest sympathy. I con- 
fess that, though I secretly smiled, I was 
pleased to see her, when she mentioned Bis- 
marck’s name, make a rapid sign of the 
cross, as if conjuring an evil spirit. 

“Suddenly the doors opened and the groom 
of the chambers announced the duke, who 
entered with a grace at once easy and sol- 
dierly. He bowed before his wife and kissed 
her hand with an air of passionate adoration 
that was plainly quite unconscious, then he 
gave me a welcome so hearty that one would 
have supposed my visit was really a favor. 
He is a splendid specimen of a man: fifty, 
perhaps; his hair somewhat gray, his eyes 
blue as steel, a superb profile, and: an air of 
distinction I have seldom seen approached. 

“He talked to me of my uncle, for whom 
he has evidently an attachment as sincere 
as his admiration for his talent. Then he 
made interested inquiries about my proposed 
work. In the midst of our conversation, the 
dressing-bell rang, and we both took leave 
of the duchess. 

“As we passed down the corridor, my host 
began abruptly to talk of his wife and daugh- 
ter, as well as of Mademoiselle Dumont. 
I did not ask questions; from the first, it 
seemed to me that he had a motive in all he 
said—a reason for making this frank declara- 
tion in regard to his domestic affairs. 

“*You have seen my treasures,’ he 
observed. ‘My wife is a civilized angel, my 
daughter an ahgel in the savage state, in 
which I desire to preserve her as long as 
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possible. 
was not more innocent or more fearless.’ 

“*She is like my uncle’s Marguerite,’ 
I said, ‘ but a Marguerite with royal quarter- 
ings instead of a simple peasant maid.’ 


Eve, before she left the Garden, 


“*Charming!’ he cried. ‘I shall tell her 
mother—who, by the way, is scarcely less 
innocent of this world’s wicked ways. I am 
always amused, when we go to Vienna, to 
watch the duchess’s utter unconsciousness 
of the incense that all the society gallants 
try to burn on her altar. Outside of her 
love for Mina and myself, she has only two 
passions—one is for beggars, the other for 
proscribed Poles! Agreeable illusions which 
help to empty my purse, but I don’t com- 
plain.’ 

“*T should think not,’ was all I ventured 
to respond. 

“‘The fourth in our little party, and a 
most useful as well as agreeable adjunct, 
is Mademoiselle Dumont,’ continued the 
duke. ‘She has been with us ten years— 
since Mina was under eight. She is a 
trusted friend and the best of women. She 
passes her time in study, in teaching my 
daughter, and working for charity and the 
Church. She was only nineteen when she 
joined us; she was engaged to a young 
Russian lieutenant, who wanted to be a 
captain before he took a wife.’ 

“And he is still waiting promotion?’ 

“Oh, no; though she is still waiting for 
him. She believes that he was compromised 
in a conspiracy against the Czar, and sent to 
Siberia; she hopes and prays. I have dis- 
covered that he is married and a father of a 
family; has left the service, and lives on the 
lands of his rich wife near Warsaw. If I 
were to tell this to Mademoiselle Dumont, 
she would not believe me; if I proved it to 
her, she would break her heart. So I keep 
silence and leave her to her dream. I assure 
you, she is the third celestial spirit that 
brightens my roof.’ 

“To say that you are fortunate in your 
possessions would be too commonplace,’ I 
responded. 

“<But true,’ he replied. ‘As for your 
humble servant, I am only a soldier; that is, 
all that can be imagined of what is most 
unangelic and most unromantic, but at least 
I can boast of heing a faithful friend to those 
who deserve my friendship.’ 

“Then he showed me te my rooms and 
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left me. 
thought: 

“*A word to the wise is sufficient. Never 
was a warning more neatly and pleasantly 
given. A charming wife, a bewitching 
daughter, a delightful governess! Admire 
all three—enjoy their society ; but remember 
the seventeen quarterings of the Rosenthals, 
and respect the illusion of the constant 
demoiselle.’ 

“Seventeen quarterings! No, I shall not 
forget, monsieur the duke! Yet somehow 
an unaccountable sadness stole over me; 
it came back again and again during the 
gay talk of the evening; it haunts me still, 
as I sit here writing these lines. 

“But what folly, to indulge in a sadness 
that can offer no reason for its existence! 
Seventeen quarterings, and two royal blazons 
among them! Verily, this youthful pearl 
of beauty is enshrined in a dazzling setting ; 
but that need not hinder my admiring her 
at a respectful distance.” 


As the door closed behind him, I 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT same evening, Mademoiselle Mina 
opened a diary which she kept with more 
or less regularity, and set down certain 
details of the day and her opinion thereon. 

“One of my bullfinches died of the pip 
this morning,” she wrote. “This afternoon, 
papa’s Frenchman arrived, and he pleases 
me very well indeed. Mamma pronounced 
him a charming young man, but that is 
mamma’s formula for all the young men 
who climb up to Rosenthal; which proves 
that she never takes the trouble to notice 
any of them. 

“Now, in my judgment, this Frenchman 
does not in the least resemble the stereo- 
typed ‘charming young man,’ always old 
and always new, differing only in the cut 
of a waistcoat or the color of a scarf. What 
pleases me in Monsieur Gaston Bernard is 
a something peculiar to himself which I 
cannot define, though it is so evident. 1 
think one often feels things of which ix 
would be impossible to give an explanation.‘- 

Mademoiselle Mina’s intuitions had gone 
straight to the truth: Gaston Bernard was 
so unlike the ordinary specimen of modern 
youth, that he seemed fairly a type by him- 
self. He had the artist temperament and 
was full of originality, strength, and inde- 
pendence, so could not fail to stand out in 
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bold relief from the courtly society to which 
the girl was accustomed, in which only half- 
tones were considered correct, and whose 
devotees would sooner have been considered 
wanting in intellect than in good form. 

It was quite natural that Mademoiselle de 
Rosenthal should be attracted by the new- 
comer’s unlikeness to the men she had met; 
for, by some inexplicable miracle, this 
creature, whose genealogy counted the 
proudest names in all Germany, had been 
born with a horror of etiquette and cere- 
mony, and irreverently styled their aristo- 
cratic neighbors “ bats and owls.” 

She had an imaginary critic whose pardon 
she was always asking after any thoughtless 
speech, and, not long before Bernard’s 
arrival, greatly amused her father by kissing 
some flowers which she had just bought of a 
beggar, and then crying out to her invisible 
Mentor in comically pretended terror: 

“Pardon me, Aunt Twilight; I will ask 
for a finger-bowl as soon as I get in the 
house.” 

Without counting this and other shadowy 
personages, Mademoiselle Mina possessed 
three Mentors in flesh and blood—three 
solemn and awful ladies, her grand-aunts: 
who, during their visits at the chateau, 
always tried to teach their youthful relative 
“correct deportment,” to use their favorite 
phrase, and only received severe metaphor- 
ical scratches in return for their solicitude. 

In vain did the duke and duchess, when 
called on to interfere, endeavor to assume 
airs of severity; for these were quickly dis- 
pelled by the doleful mien that wicked little 
Mina would assume, as she walked up and 
down the salons, while an aunt marched 
majestically on either side, and the third 
stately spinster gave directions as to the 
carriage of her head, the pose of her arms, 
and the length of her steps. 

These lessons usually ended in such open 
mockery on the part of the pupil, such 
undisguised caricaturing of the three rela- 
tives in turn, that the duke would be forced 
to rush off, in order to hide his laughter. 
The duchess would stand her ground, reprove 
Mina, and admit she lacked dignity; but 
her sorrowful tone was so evidently assumed 
that the noble relatives in private blamed 
her more severely than they did her daugh- 
ter. 

When Mina was about thirteen, the oldest 
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of the sisters believed that she had at length 


discovered the reason why this daughter of 


the Rosenthals showed herself infected by 
“the wickedness of radical theories and a 
degradingly republican spirit.” She found, 
after diligent inquiry, that Mina’s nurse had 
had a Polish father, but a French mother, 
who had been a sixteenth cousin to Danton, 
This nurse was still employed at the chateau, 
and the spinster had her summoned and 
bitterly reproached her for having dared to 
nourish a descendant of the Rosenthals on 
milk so tainted and accursed. 

However, in spite of this drop of poisoned 
blood in her blue veins, Mademoiselle Mina 
had grown up tranquilly in the midst of 
earnest and well-directed study, varied by 
pleasures as innocent as they were simple. 
Gradually, as she advanced toward woman- 
hood, while preserving her charming natural- 
ness and child-like candor, she developed a 
graciousness and gentle dignity of manner, 
when circumstances demanded, which even 
her disapproving great-aunts were forced to 
admire, though of course giving themselves 
and their unwearied exertions credit therefor. 

The admirable course of instruction pur- 
sued by Mademoiselle Dumont had so thor- 
oughly developed the brilliant intellectual 
qualities of her pupil, that, although not 
quite eighteen, she was an earnest student 
and a well-educated girl. Latin and Greek 
she read with ease, spoke French without 
accent, and was almost as familiar with 
English, Spanish, and Italian as with her 
native German. Added to these accomplish- 
ments, she possessed an absolute genius for 
the piano, and sketched both figures and 
landscapes with a fidelity and dash really 
surprising at her age. She was a splendid 
horsewoman, and could exercise for hours 
without feeling fatigue, as her supple young 
frame, naturally strong, had been healthily 
developed by wise physical training. 

But the crowning charm of this winning 
and gifted creature was her perfect candor 
and utter unconsciousness of her own beauty. 
Even yet it must be admitted that, though 
she had learned on occasion “to play the 
great lady,” as she said, she was given to 
all sorts of madcap freaks and escapades. 

One of the park keepers declared that, 
since her seventeenth birthday, he had sur- 
prised mademoiselle perched on a branch of 
a tall tree, examining a bird’s nest; but 
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everybody in the chateau religiously kept 
this indiscreet revelation from the ears of 
the great-aunts, though the duchess never 
felt certain the audacious damsel might not 
herself sometime avow the truth, just for 
the satisfaction of horrifying her august 
relatives. 

This was the girl with whom Gaston 
Bernard was to be thrown .into intimate 
relations during a period of several weeks. 
At twentyseven years of age, Gaston had 
already given proofs of possessing talents 
as versatile as they were superior. He had 
the rare—and, as a rule, unfortunate—ability 
to do many things well. So far, he had suc- 
ceeded in everything he had undertaken, 
and in painting and literature had produced 
several works which had attracted much 
attention; though, oddly enough, consider- 
ing how pronounced was his imaginative 
faculty, his literary efforts had taken either 
a scientific or an historical form, and as an 
Oriental scholar he already ranked among 
reliable authorities. 

The man’s indomitable will had early 
given him thorough self-mastery, and beneath 
his gay spirits and laughing cynicism dwelt 
a spirit fairly feminine in its conception of 
purity. He had never been in love, save 
with his jdeal. Like Pygmalion, he had his 
statue, to which each day he added some 
new charm. However much this invisible 
Galatea might vary at times in other minor 
details, she was always a simple country-girl, 
without fortune or rank, who was to owe 
everything to his care and adoration. 

The morning after his arrival at the cha- 
teau, the image of his Galatea kept rising 
between him and the pages of the old books 
which the duke’s secretary had spread out 
on a table in the library; but Galatea had 
suddenly changed the color of her tresses. 
These had been raven in hue, only a week 
before; now he perceived that the waving 
locks were bright as spun gold, and her eyes, 
instead of black, were blue as sapphires. 

Toward luncheon-time, he left his books 
and went out into the garden, perhaps to see 
how his abruptly transformed goddess would 
look by daylight. He had not been there 
long when a page brought a message from 
Mademoiselle Mina, requesting him to come 
‘to her study, to look at some drawings of 
which she had spoken the evening before. 

He found the young student and her 
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governess seated in an octagon room, whose 
gpen windows commanded a view of the lake 
and a stream that poured down the hillside 
in a succession of cascades. 

Mina greeted him with a friendly bow, 
while Mademoiselle Dumont begged his 
indulgence for a few moments, as the lesson 
was not quite finished. He sat down and 
listened as the pupil explained, with the 
clearness of a learned doctor, that “ ration- 
alism was an abuse of the spirit of philoso- 
phy.” She went gravely on, apparently 
unconscious of his presence after that first 
greeting, and to Gaston’s secret amusement 
he perceived that, while so clearly expound- 
ing the theory she had studied, her dainty 
fingers had twisted her pocket-handkerchief 
into the shape of a rat, with which she 
played as she talked. Her serious counte- 
nance and the little wrinkle of thought 
between her delicately arched brows made 
so piquant a contrast to her sport that Ber- 
nard longed for a pencil and sketch-book. 
As he followed her answers and remarks, 
which revealed earnest reflection and an 
intimate knowledge of her subject, Bernard 
said to himself: 

“A man’s intelligence and a child’s sim- 
plicity! So has my ideal; she has golden 
hair and blue eyes, too—they resemble each 
other! -Attention, heart! But luckily this 
one is noble, an heiress, while my Galatea is 
poor, friendless, alone in the world, except 
for my love and care.” 

Mademoiselle Mina finished a brilliant 
peroration on the usefulness of philosophy, 
then suddenly tossed her rat into the air 
and exclaimed: 

“Luncheon-time, thank goodness! I am 
so hungry that I could not have held out 
another five minutes; I should certainly 
have devoured my handkerchief! Good- 
morning, Monsieur Bernard! The sketches 
must wait. Come, come—both of you!” 

At table, without the least hesitation, the 
young lady asked the guest to accompany 
her on her ride; and when, before replying, 
Bernard glanced toward the duchess, that 
lady smiled approval and the duke said 
laughingly : 

“Mina has already adopted you into her 
order of Freemasons, Monsieur Gaston; I 
pity you, but cannot interfere. Then, too, 
I am selfish: while she tyrannizes over you, 
I shall get a little respite.” 
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“You do not mind, monsieur ?’”*demanded 
the girl, with a smile which no man could 
have resisted. 

“T am only too grateful,” he replied. 

As he spoke, he looked at the father, 
meaning his words to show that he had 
fully comprehended the reason for the 
explanations that gentleman had offered on 
the previous evening. The duke’s face 
showed he caught his guest’s intention, as 
he answered slowly: 

“T am the richer by a new friend; I must 
write and thank your uncle.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE next morning, Bernard began his 
researches, in which Mademoiselle Mina had 
frankly volunteered her assistance. 

“ Butterfly as she is, you will find her as 
indefatigable as a little book-moth. Her 
patience in hunting through old manuscripts 
never gives way,” was the ‘duke’s remark, 
which contained, his guest understood, a 
permission to accept the. proffered service. 

This was the commencement of several 
idyllic weeks: in which, however, Bernard 
accomplished much serious work—finding, 
as her father had predicted, that his beau- 
tiful aid was as unwearying as she was 
useful. During at least two hours each day, 
and oftener longer, she helped him either 
by copying manuscripts, or hunting for books, 
or relating from her store of legends some 
tale which accentuated and gave a local 
color to the particular epoch whereof he 
chanced to be writing. 

Nominally, Mademoiselle Dumont acted 
as chaperon; but she was often absent. 
Frequently the duke or the duchess would 
look in on the engrossed pair, with a few 
interested remarks about the forthcoming 
book; but Bernard soon decided that even an 
English or American girl could hardly have 
been allowed more independence of action 
than this noble-born young German maiden. 

Sometimes Mina would be perched on a 
step-ladder, eagerly hunting for some vol- 
ume she had suddenly remembered; then, 
without warning, she would spring down, 
carry her prize over to the table at which 
Bernard sat, and, in displaying it, would 
bend so close over him that her hair touched 
his cheek, while he neglected his task and 
occasionally almost forgot his prudence in 
the delightful intoxication of the moment. 
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There were daily rides on horseback, walks 
among the hills with Mademoiselle Dumont, 
or drives with the duchess, followed by long 
delightful evenings of domesticity which 
gave the solitary Bernard a new and capti- 
vating idea of home. The days flew, and, 
when three weeks had passed, the young man 
wrote one night in his diary : 

“Woman in intelligence, child in inno- 
cence—no fancy could have imagined a com- 
bination so rare and so bewitching. So far 
as she is concerned, her father’s warning to 
me was not needed. She has a heart, but it 
has not yet awakened—it is not ready to 
rouse from its sleep. 

“A proud creature at bottom, I think— 
unconsciously the laws of heredity will con- 
trol her! What she calls her radicalism is 
only independence of spirit, a horror of the 
conventional. She dreams, as she told her 
father and me the other evening, of some 
unfortunate proscribed hero who is to fulfill 
her ideal. Ah, it is clear that her refugee 
would need the jewels of a coronet on his 
forehead ! 

“T am nothing in her life, beyond an 
agreeable distraction; I shall remain only a 
pleasant souvenir. It is plain that she likes 
me—she avows it on all occasions with that 
graceful candor which is one of her greatest 
charms. Only two days ago, as we were out 
walking, she said to me suddenly: 

“¢ When you are back again in your Paris 
and are seized by what you call one of your 
black hours, if your soul shivers under the 
monotony and cold, you must send it to 
Rosenthal; there will always be a warm 
corner ready for the visitor.’ 

“Ah, it required all my courage to keep 
silence. Fool, how dare you even think 
that? And still several weeks of this delight- 
ful torment before I can finish the work I 
want to do. Come, Gaston, be a man—at 
least, do not be obliged to despise yourself! 
Yes, Mina, I shall think of you in the dark 
lrours, but only as one might think of a 
beautiful sister gone to paradise.” 

Her head filled with marvelous chroni- 
cles, her soul aglow with generous chimeras, 
Mademoiselle de Rosenthal knew as little 
about the actual life of the ordinary world 


as if she belonged to another sphere. She | 


believed only in what was good, tender, and 
sincere. The young girls whom she liked 
were angels—older women, perfection; and 
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often, when she aired her opinions, Bernard 
sighed to think that somewhere in the future 
this beautiful realm of illusions must be 
rudely dispelled. 

“ But let her keep her dreams,” the duch- 
ess said to him, one day, “ Leave her faith 
undisturbed. Who knows? Look at me: 
I believed and hoped everything at her age, 
and [ have not been disappointed; fate has 
converted all my hopes into realized joys.” 

And Bernard said to himself: 

“She is right. Why should not the 
daughter be as fortunate as the mother, and 
meet a love that will guard her with jealous 
solicitude from the corruptions and troubles 
of life?” 

Away down in the bottom of his heart, 
it irritated the young man to remember that 
this happiness must be the care of another 
than himself; but he refused gallantly to 
admit the fact, and assured his conscience 
he rejoiced to think that sometime the 
beautiful creature would encounter the true 
prince. As for him, was he not to go away 
when this enchanting episode had reached 
its appointed length? Very soon now, must 
not the final parting come between him, 
plain bourgeois, and this heiress of a ducal 
house? Why should he revolt against des- 
tiny? Why court wretchedness by warring 
against the inevitable? 

So the days fled, and each new morning 
seemed brighter and more unreal than its 
predecessors. The enchanted weeks slipped 
on until two whole months had gone, and 
Bernard’s stay was nearly at an end. 

The duke had been obliged to go to 
Vienna, and, in one of her letters to him, the 
duchess wrote : 

“Monsieur Bernard grows on me continu- 
ally; he isas good and honest as he is gifted. 
His attitude toward Mina is perfect; solicit- 
ous as that of a brother, and as staid as a 
grandfather’s. As for her, she delights in 
his society and shows it so frankly that, as 
you said, we need have no fear. Yet this 
companionship has caused a certain change 
in the child—she is more of a woman. The 
time cannot be distant when that heart of 
hers will wake. If only, in point of birth 
and fortune, we can find for her a husband 
who will be as worthy, as fit a mate, as this 
youthful genius is in mind and imagina- 
tion! 

“T will make a confession for you alone: 

Vou. CI—35. 
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If there were many bourgeois of France like 
Gaston Bernard, I think that misalliances in 
the Faubourg St. Germain would risk becom- 
ing rather frequent.” 

If this letter had fallen under the eyes of 
her daughter or of the young Frenchman, 
what would have happened? 

For the one, it might have proved a light 
to startle her soul into a consciousness of an 
unsuspected truth; for the other, an encour- 
agement, in spite of his stern practical sense. 

But neither ever saw the indiscreet avowal, 
and to the last Mina de Rosenthal remained 
utterly unaware why, into the midst of her 
gayest moods, a vague sadness would at 
times intrude, as new as it was inexplicable, 
at once troubling and sweet. As for Bernard, 
the fear that he might in some fashion betray 
the secret which he had ceased to disguise 
from his soul would often, as the time for his 
departure drew near, render his manner 
almost cold for a little. Mina, noticed this 
and explained it in her own fashion. 

“Monsieur Bernard begins to feel home- 
sick for Paris,’ she said to Mademoiselle 
Dumont; “I flattered myself that he liked 
us all too well for that to happen.” 

“ He likes us all as much as suits the tem- 
porary connection between him and us,” the 
governess replied, quietly. “It may be years 
before he will meet us again—very likely 
never. He proposes to visit the Fast in the 
autumn; to go then to AustraliamAmerica 
—to pass, indeed, several years in traveling.” 

“Yes, I know,” Mina answered, dreamily. 
“Ah, well, we shall not forget him, and I do 
not believe he will forget us ; I must ask.” 

“Tt might hurt him to have you imply a 
doubt,” mademoiselle said, wisely refraining 
from offering any stronger objection. 

“You are right—it might. No, I will not 
ask,” Mina answered, with a sigh for which 
she could not have accounted, had it by any 
chance occurred to her to try. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE first of September came; Bernard’s 
visit was at an end. 

The duke had hurried back from Vienna 
on purpose to see him before he went, and 
the entire household united in lamentations 
over the necessity for the guest’s departure. 
What added to the general sadness was the 
fact of which Mademoiselle Dumont had 
a short time before reminded her pupil: 
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none of them were likely to see their new 
friend for an indefinitely long period. 

“ But we shall read your book,” the duke 
said; “we shall rejoice over your rapidly 
growing reputation. In whatever distant 
spot you may be, remember always that at 
Rosenthal you are nut forgotten.” 

“T have to thank you for so much kind- 
ness,” Bernard said, in a shaky voice. 

“And I have to thank you; we are quits,” 
rejoined the host. 

At this instant, the door of the library 
opened and Mademoiselle Mina entered, 
attired in her riding-habit. 

“T shall ride by the carriage to the 
station,’ she explained; “that will give me 
another half-hour with Monsieur Bernard.” 

So, for the last time, Bernard lifted her 
into the saddle and arranged the folds of 
her amazon. 

“ Nobody ever helped me up so well—not 
even you, papa,” was the only remark she 
made. 

She rode close to the open landau, along 
the shady road that wound through the oak 
forest. She was somewhat pale, and her 
lips were slightly compressed. Bernard 
watched her with a bursting heart, while 
some unseen tormentor seemed to moan in 
his ear: 

“You are leaving happiness behind! You 
are losing forever the ideal of your youth! 
Look at her well! This is the soul kindred 
to your own; this is the bride you might 
have won, had fate been kinder! You are 
leaving her forever!” 

They talked little, but neither was con- 
scious of the long breaks between their 
conversation; they had long before reached 
that point of mutual comprehension in which 
silence has its own eloquent language. 
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Suddenly a long silvery thread from a 
spider’s web floated toward Mina; she put 
out her hand, dexterously caught and laid it 
on Bernard’s shoulder. 

“T told you our mountain superstition,” 
she said, with the pensive smile her lips had 
learned during the past weeks: “a thread 
from a spider’s web, lighting on one’s shoul- 
der when starting on a journey, means good 
luck.” 

“T shall owe mine to you, in that case,” 
he answered, quietly, clasping his hands hard 
over the stick he held, to keep them from 
snatching the ungloved fingers which rested 
for an instant on his sleeve. “I offer you 
my thanks in advance.” 

“You are sure to have good fortune,” she 
said, “if my wishes can avail. One would 
like all the happiness in the world, just to 
give it to one’s friends.” 

And the secret voice whispered in Ber- 
nard’s ear: 

“And she can give you nothing! Between 
you there’s a barrier as high as the Egyptian 
Pyramids and cruel as death—a barrier of 
blazoned genealogies and untold millions.” 

They traversed the village and reached the 
station just as the train arrived. There was 
only space for hurried adieus, and, had there 
been, they must have remained unspoken; 
the final moment overwhelmed both. 

“Adieu, Mademoiselle Mina,” Bernard 
exclaimed, brokenly, “adieu!” 

He could not add a word. Without speak- 
ing, Mina stretched out her hands; as he 
grasped them, he saw two tears glitter on her 
ae hy In another moment, she was 
galloping down the road, and Bernard stood 
there alone. The summer idyl had come to 
an end. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


JOY. 


BY LILLIAN FOSTER. 


A BIRD within the blue expanse 
Is warbling full and clear, 

Its melody so sweet enchants 
And thrills the listening ear. 


A song-bird in my happy heart 
Is singing blithe and free, 

To heaven it doth its joy impart 
In unvoiced melody. 


Ah, happy bird, whose joyous lay 
Rings clear in ether blue! 

Ah, happy heart, who all the day 
Echoes a song as true! 


Kind heaven, who hears the bird’s voice clear 
Ring out in sweet refrain, 

Bends low a gracious list’ning ear 
To catch my heart’s glad strain. 























PILLOWS 


AND HOW TO 


MAKE THEM. 


BY M. E. PAUL. 


season for lounging in hammocks and 

on those wide couches suggests pillows 

first of all. They are too expensive, do you 

say? No; you can measure your expendi- 

ture by the depth of your purse, and per- 

haps you may even prefer the inexpensive 

one that you can make from simple materials 
to your neighbor’s more costly one. 

Let us suppose that you want to make one 


ae approach of summer days and the 


of those generous cushions for the back of 


your wide couch, that will be big enough to 
suggest comfort as well as decoration. Per- 
haps you have a dollar to spend, besides 
some of the materials that almost everyone 
has in the house. Bolton sheeting is a very 
favorite material for sofa-pillows; but, as 
you are going to be very economical, I will 
whisper a secret to you. Do not use the 
Bolton sheeting for any purpose where only 
one side will show; you will find that the 
twill side of canton flannel will look just as 
well and be ever so much cheaper. 

A yard and a half of canton flannel will 
make the material for your pillow cost only 
eighteen cents. Not very extravagant, is it? 
If you can draw, perhaps you can design 
some conventional pattern to put in one 
corner of your pillow; and, if you are not 
able to do that, it may be that some friend 
has a pattern that you can copy with tracing- 
paper. If not, you will have to get it 
stamped, and of course that will make your 
pillow a little more expensive. 

Outline it neatly in red linen floss, which 
is almost as effective as rope silk and very 
inexpensive. Get six dozen brass rings, 
about as large around as a penny, and cro- 
chet them with red floss or knitting-silk, 
if you have any on hand. After all the 
rings are covered, sew them together so that 
they will form a triangle. Fasten the two 
straight sides of this triangle to two sides 
of your decorated square, so that it will fill 
the corner that is opposite to the outlined 
design. You can begin to see already what 
a pretty pillow you are going to have, with 
very little work or expense. 


Now make a pillow of strong muslin, 
a little more than twentyseven inches square, 
and fill it carefully so that it will be of a good 
shape. Cut a square for the top and bottom, 
and make the sides of strips of muslin five 
or six inches wide. Of course, curled hair 
would be the nicest material with which 
to fill this pillow; but, as this would be 
altogether too expensive unless you had it 
in the house, I will tell you a substitute. 
Excelsior, of which every housekeeper has 
some stored away, will do very nicely. 

After your pillow is filled and you have 
been careful to see that it is perfectly even, 
take some Turkey-red twill and cut it into 
strips a little wider than the strips that form 
the sides of your pillow, and put a full puff- 
ing of this red all around the sides of the 
pillow. Cover fortyeight more rings, a little 
smaller than those on the top of the pillow. 
Make a hem an inch wide around the square 
of canton flannel that you are going to use 
for the top of your pillow, and hem the 
remaining square for the back. Sew the 
rings firmly around these two squares at 
equal distances. 

Get eight or ten yards of the cable cord 
that is used by dress-makers and costs a cent 
a yard, and dip it in weak coffee, so it will 
match the unbleached shade of the canton 
flannel. Lace the two squares together over 
the Turkey-red puffing, and your cushion 
will be complete. 

Denim is a very inexpensive material, and 
a great many artistic things can be made out 
of it. It is only fifteen cents a yard, and is 
strong and durable. You can get it in two 
colors, blue and brown, either of which is 
equally pretty for decoration. A spider’s- 
web, outlined in white linen floss in one 
corner, is a very pretty decoration which 
does not require much work, Across the 
opposite corner, a piece of netting should be 
stretched, and you will be charmed with the 
result. If you can net, you can make the 
netting of linen floss to match the outlining; 
but, if you do not possess this accomplish- 
ment, you can buy acrab-net for ten cents, 
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and cut out a triangle that will answer your 
purpose nicely. These nets are made of 
cream-white cord, that is very effective on 
the dull-blue of the denim. This pillow 
may be finished around the edge with a 
white cord, or it may be laced over a white 
cushion, as the former pillow was finished. 
A pilot’s-wheel or any other simple design 
may be put in the place of the spider’s-web. 

As inexpensive a material as black sateen 
or even black silesia may be utilized, and 
will make such a pretty cushion that no one 
will stop to consider the cheapness of the 
covering. A conventional design may be 
outlined on it with yellow floss, and it may 
be puffed over a yellow cushion, or little 
buttercups may be worked on it with filo- 
floss. 

The coarse huckaback toweling that comes 
on purpose for fancy-work will make a very 
pretty cushion, but it should not be under- 
taken unless one has plenty of time to spend 
upon it. A design should be stamped upon 
it, something that is not very large in its 
pattern, and this should be outlined in rope 
silk, The remainder of the surface should 
be darned either in filo-floss or rope silk. 
The same shade may be used or a contrasting 


A CHERRY 
BY E. A. 


The table was profusely decorated with 
red flowers, and on a red satin centre-piece 
covered with lace was set a large cut-glass 
bowl filled to overflowing with branches of 
ripe cherries, nestled among green leaves. 

By each plate lay a card tied with a bow of 
cherry-colored satin ribbon, bearing the name 
of a guest written in deep-red ink, along 
with some motto, such as: “ Oh, cherry-time 
is a merry time,” “By its fruit shall the tree 
be known,” “ Babies are too young to choose, 
cherries are too sour to use,” “‘Can she bake 
a cherry pie, Billy boy?” 

The bill of fare was simple, the color of 
the viands red, or as nearly so as possible. 
Tomato soup was followed by a lobster 
omelette, made after the following recipe: 
For each person, one well-beaten egg, one 
tablespocnful of sweet cream, a pinch of salt 
and pepper; cook on top of the stove, in 
a porcelain-lined dish; sprinkle thickly with 
finely broken bits of lobster, previously 
heated in cream and thoroughly seasoned. 





LUNCHEON. 


one, as you prefer. Huckaback is a very 
easy material to darn, for all you have to do 
is to take up the raised threads on your 
needle, and each row alternates these raised 
threads and makes a very pretty appearance. 

If your design is large, fill in the figures 
with white silk, or work them with heavy 
outline in the white, in the method that is 
called the “long and short stitch.” I saw 
one worked in orange silk, and it was very 
beautiful, It is very durable, and, if worked 
in- washing-silks, can be washed when soiled. 
The washing-silk not only can be washed 
without danger of the color running, but it 
does not fade in the sunlight, as other silk 
does. The back of this cushion may be 
made either of the huckaback or of China 
silk or sateen, of the same color as the silk 
with which the cushion is worked. 

Even this last cushion, showy as it seems, 
is comparatively inexpensive, for it is the 
amount of work on it that constitutes its 
chief charm. Try one of these cushions, 
girls, and I think you will find that you 
could not make a better investment of the 
money that might find its way into the 
candy-store and vanish in an afternoon in 
the shape of caramels. 


LUNCHEON. 


MATTHEWS. 


The third course was veal loaf, garnished 
with sliced red beets and accompanied by 
hot rolls and red currant jelly; next came 
a salad of sweetbreads with a mayonnaise 
dressing and decorated with crimson nastur- 
tiums. Edam cheese was chosen, on account 
of its red outside. 

The sweets were cherry jelly, whipped 
cream, and iced cakes decorated with candied 
cherries. There was also a platter of cherry- 
sticks—twigs stripped of all the leaves except 
a few on the ends, and having ripe cherries 
tied closely about them with satin ribbon 
of the same color. 

A recipe for candied cherries may be use- 
ful, so I will close with one: Drop the seeded 
fruit into a thick syrup, and boil for a few 
minutes. Remove from stove, and let the 
whole mixture stand for two or three days. 
Then drain the cherries out of the syrup, 
and set them in the sun. When dry, sprinkle 
with sugar and put away in a dark cool 
place. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY 


No. 1—Is one of the newest style of 
dresses for cool summer days. It is of dark- 
blue albatross. The skirt is of the length 
now so fashionable, and is trimmed around 

a 


ax 







No 1. 
the bottom of the front with a band of dark- 
blue and red plaid silk. The bodice is 
slightly full at the neck, a broad band of 
the plaid silk coming from under the arms 
to a point in front. The basque skirt is 





EMILY H. MAY. 


shorter in front than at the back, and is 
slashed. The sleeves button on the outside 
of the arm. For additional warmth, a cape 
can be added like that of our model, having 
a standing collar lined with dark-red silk, 
and a deep box-plaited ruffle trimmed with 
the silk. 








No. 2—Shows a new and simple way of 
making a morning-dress. The original is of 
dove-gray camel’s-hair of light quality. At 
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the back, it is cut Princesse style, in one 
piece from the neck to the bottom, where 
there is a very short train. In front, it may 
be made in one piece or joined under the 
pointed belt, which is edged on either side 
with small ball-fringe of the color of the 
dress. The triple capes—which are slightly 
full—and the cuffs are also trimmed with 
the balls. 

No. 8—Is a blouse bodice of terra-cotta 
surah. The full waist is fastened under a 


broad belt of the surah striped with black, 
and the open collar corresponds. The sleeves 
are wide, with a loose ruffle at the wrists. 
No. 4—Is a model of one of the many 
new-style petticoats now so fashionable. 
White cotton petticoats are seldom seen on 
the streets now, and, by the rich and luxu- 
rious, striped silks, plain silks, and change- 
able silks are universally worn. Those less 
favored of fortune use moreen, colored 
alpacas, and mohairs, or utilize old silk 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ET¢. 


dresses for the purpose. All the materials 
mentioned cast off dust and look much better 


after a long walk than a white petticoat does. 
Our model is trimmed with three pinked 
flounces. At the back, the fullness is held 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETc. 


in by a casing ornamented by a ribbon 
bow. 

No. 5—Shows one of the very latest things 
in summer jackets. Instead of the close- 
fitting Louis XV and Louis XVI garments 
so long worn, as the warmer weather comes 
on, looser wraps are desirable, and Paris and 
London have set us the example of having 
cooler jackets. There are no seams back or 
front. In front, it fits the figure snugly, but 
having no darts to draw it close to the waist. 


Our model is of tan-colored cloth, of very 
light color and weight, suitable for the cool 
days that occasionally come upon us at this 
season of the year. 

No. 6—Is a simple way of making a girl’s 
frock. The material is of white sateen, and 
the skirt is trimmed with a flounce of the 
same, buttonholed and studded with dots 
in coral and corn-flower blue cotton. The 
yoke and sleeves are edged with ruffles done 
like the flounces. The collar is also embroid- 
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ered. The sash is of twilled silk, and can 
be either white, coral, or blue, as may suit 


the fancy. It has a windmill bow at the 
side. A pretty figured chintz would look 
well, in place of the embroidery. 


No. 7—Is adress for a small boy. It is 
made of one of the handsome new plaid 











BABY’S 


Our colored plate in the front of the book 
gives a design for a dainty cover for baby’s 
carriage. Cream-colored cloth is prettiest. 
The edges are pinked around large points. 
The outline of these points is followed out 
and formed into squares by a row of feather- 
stitching done in shaded yellow rope silk. 
Tassels are made of the same, and attached 
to the points. A spray of daisies and grasses 


EMBROIDERY 


In the front of the book, on our colored 
pattern, we give a design for embroidery on 





BABY’S BLANKET. 


ginghams, is bias and laid in kilt-plaits. It 
is quite as pretty, made the straight way of 
the material. The wide collar is edged with 
embroidery, and the full sleeves have cuffs 
of the same. 

No. 8—Shows us a pretty sun-bonnet for 
a child, reminding us of the days of our 
great-grandmothers, but prettier than those 
were, because made of such beautiful mate- 
rials. Our model is of delicate blue batiste, 
edged with embroidery or torchon lace. 
Rose-pink is also becoming to a child. 
Imagine the blue eyes peering out of such 
quaint bonnets, or the brown ones from 
beneath a corn-colored one. 

No. 9—Gives a pretty pattern of a boy’s 
suit. The skirt and collar are of plaid 
gingham, and the plain loose blouse is of 
dark-blue chintz. Sailor hat, with blue or 
plaid ribbon. 


BLANKET. 


is outlined in the stem-stitch with finer silk. 
This afghan will be found very effective and 
pretty. 

Crewels may be used in place of the rope 
silk, or the work may be done in blue or 
pink. Blue is used for boys’, pink for girls’. 
The lowers in the corners should be of the 
most delicate tints or in white, such as lilies 
of the valley. 


ON FLANNEL. 


flannel suitable for petticoats, blankets, or a 
baby’s shawl. 


ALPHABET FOR TABLE AND BED LINEN. 


We give, on the Supplement, an alphabet or table linen. It may be done either in 
of a beautiful design, for embroidery on bed white or red washing-cotton. 














SLEEVE. FANCY BODICE. HAT. 
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BLOUSE-WAIST. 


HATS. 


SHIRT-W AIST. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE 
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SUMMER CAPE: 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





NIGHT-DRESS SACHET. 


Cream corded silk or cash- 
mere, outlined with a thick 
cord in multicolor chenille to 
correspond with the spray of 
flowers, either painted, em- 
broidered, or appliquéd on the 
front panel; butterfly bows in 
forget-me-not blue ottoman 
ribbon, harmonizing with the 
quilted satin lining. Each flap 
has a pocket, and forms a twin 
case for a double bed, 
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For our Supplement this month, we give 
the pattern of one of the new summer capes. 


‘It consists of three pieces: 


1. HALF OF ONE-HALF OF 
LOWER FLOUNCE. 

2. PoINTED YOKE. 

38. HALF OF ONE-HALF OF 
UPPER FLOUNCE. 

This pretty little wrap is made of mastic- 
colored lady’s-cloth, with the pointed yoke 
braided with moss and gold, or with the 
same color as the wrap, but of a darker 
shade. The lower flounce is plaited upon 
the yoke, arranging the fullness so as to fall 
properly over the shoulders. We could only 
give the half of the half of the flounces, as 
the paper would not take the entire length. 
The letters and notches show where the 
pieces join. As will be seen, the half we 
give is exactly the half of one-half, front and 
back being alike. The letters and marks show 
the edge to sew to the yoke. The straight 
high collar is not given; it may be easily 
supplied. The French pattern did not furnish 
it. The yoke in our pattern meets in front. 














CROCHET LACE 


Make 12 ch, unite. 

First row: * 3 ch, 11 treble in the circle, 
turn. . 

Second row: 4 ch, 11 treble, 1 ch between 
each turn. 

Third row: 
previous row, 7 ch, 1 single on top of the 
treble (for picot), 2 ch, miss 1, 1 single, repeat 
four times. 

Fourth row: 8 ch, 1 single in last treble, 
turn, repeat from *, continue in this way until 
length desired is made. 

The third fan to be joined to the two picots 
of first fan, and the fourth to second, as 
shown in the illustration. 

For the edge, join the cotton to a picot * 


2 ch, 1 treble in second ch of 
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3 ch, 1 single in next picot, 3 ch, 1 single in 
next, 4 ch, 1 single in next, repeat from *. 
turn. 

Second row: 1 treble, 1 ch, miss 1,1 treble, 
repeat, 

Third row: 1 long treble (cotton twice 
round the hook) over 1 treble, 2 ch *, 2 long 
trebles between next 2 trebles, 2 ch, miss 1 
treble, 1 long over the next treble, repeat 
from *. 

Fourth row: Same as second. 

Fifth row: 2 ch, miss 1,1 treble, 7 ch, 1 
single in top of treble, 2 ch, miss 1, 1 single, 
repeat, 

For the foot, same as first and second rows of 
the edge, then one row of single in each stitch. 


EMBROIDERY IN STEM-STITCH. 
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This pretty design is very suitable for 
children’s frocks, and is very effective on 
flannel, Either wash-silk or colored cotton 


may be used on dresses, and silk or linen 
floss on flannel and cashmere, Satin-stitch 
should be used. 
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A SHOE FLOWER-HOLDER. 


The shoe employed as a flower-holder may 
be one of the wooden sabots worn by the 
peasants in Europe, or one made of tin 
painted, or even of a pretty shoe which has 
been actually worn. A large hole must be 
cut in the front of the shoe. In the shoe, a 
tin must be fitted to hold water, in which 
the flowers are set, both in the lower and 
upper parts of the shoe. The ribbon should 
be of the color of the shoe, whatever that 
may be. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 


The embroidery pattern 
‘for a child’s table-apron is 
suitable for other purposes. 
It should be done in black 
or red washing-cotton, or 
a combination of black and 
red, or of blue and red, or 
all three colors may be 
used, if judgment be shown 
in the combination. 














CUSHION. 





A cushion, made longer than those that 
have been so much used, and showing a large 
pattern to much advantage. 

Our model has plush corners and edges; 
the centre is of a gorgeous piece of old 
brocade, cream-color, but wrought over with 
many colored flowers and gold thread. Any 
handsome piece of modern brocade will look 
well for this purpose, and its beauty may be 


enhanced by outlining some of the flowers 
with gold thread. Where the brocade is 
attached to the plush, there is placed a band 
of gold galloon. The back is covered with 
silk of the color of the plush. 

For a less expensive cushion, a cheaper 
plain material can be used in place of the 
plush, and a gay flowered chintz instead of 
the brocade. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

EXCELSIOR may be a trite motto, but it is a 
good one all the same, and our new volume will 
offer ample proof that we have a right to claim 
it for our own. Our list of fresh attractions, in 
all the different departments of the Magazine, 
are too numerous for us to take up space in trying 
to enumerate them. We can only mention a few 
of the leading articles for the July number, 
which will be a fair specimen of what may be 
expected of its successors in the way of literary 
and artistic merit. 

Prose and Poetry of the Fan, by Frances M. 
Smith, will be profusely illustrated with speci- 
mens of fans, from the days of Cleopatra to those 
now in the possession of some of our most 
famous society-leaders. : 

Throgmorton Haggett’s Discovery, by Julian 
Hawthorne, will be found one of the most strik- 
ing short stories that he or any other recent 
writer has produced. 

The new serial, Held Up at San Angelo, by 
Howard Seely, will add another leaf to its 
author’s laurels. We shall give, also, a biograph- 
ical sketch and an admirable portrait of this 
popular young novelist of the Southwest. 

Flower Decorations, by Rosa F. Hastings, will 
have a series of charming illustrations and a 
graphic account of American and Japanese modes 
of decorating rooms and dinner-tables. 

The Heart of the Lotus, by Minna Irving, will 
tell in exquisite verse a romantic story illus- 
trated by a Nile landscape. 

An Unintentional Deception, by Anna M. Dwight, 
we consider one of the best and most charmingly 
illustrated stories we have ever published. 

Miss Ault, by Henry Cleveland Wood, will 
charm by its delicate pathos. ; 

Reminiscences of a Convalescent, by Elisabeth 
Robinson Scovil, should be read by every woman. 

Homely Hints, by Mattie Dyer Britts, will give 
ladies numerous novel and useful ideas for living- 
room and bed-room furnishing. 

Add to these a plentiful stock of matter as 
varied as it is interesting, admirable engravings, 
beautiful fashion-plates, a treasury of needlework 
and household directions, women’s talk, and the 
newest book-notices, and a fair idea can be 
gained of our approaching number. 


“It Is No WonDER,” says the Boston “Trav- 
eller,” “ that ‘Peterson’ preserves its popularity. 
Its fiction, miscellany, music, and household sug- 
gestions exactly meet home needs.” 
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SoME BRIGHT WoMAN has contrived a little 
convenience which will save many a minute of 
vexation. Everyone has been annoyed by hav- 
ing the mirror tip backward and forward and 
every way but the right way. Instead of put- 
ting up with this bother, make a little roll of 
a cushion and fasten it by long ends of baby 
ribbon to the mirror-frame, so that it can always 
be in place. It should be four or five inches in 
length, and the width of two pieces of two-inch 
ribbon stitched together at the sides. Wedged in 
between the frame and the glass, it will hold the 
latter in any position. This little pad may be 
as dainty as you please. If you are sending it 
to a friend, explain what it is for, or she may 
think it a pincushion. 


AN INEXPENSIVE GIFT is a nail-polisher. A 
toy rolling-pin may be covered with chamois, cut 
two inches longer than the rolling-pin itself, and 
just wide enough to fit tightly about it when 
overhanded on the wrong side and turned and 
slipped on. An inch fringe should be slashed at 
each end, and, if it is decorated with lines of 
gold or bronze metallic paint, it will be still 
prettier. It should be tied at each end with 
baby ribbon; if it is to be hung up, a loop may 
be added. 


LAMP-SHADES.—The newest lamp-shades are 
made of soft silk, with bunches of artificial 
flowers introduced. They generally consist of 
gathered flounces pinked at the edges. Some- 
times they are lined with a color—white silk, for 
example, trimmed with yellow  buttercups. 
Occasionally the opening at the top is square, 
lined with green, the shade itself white with 
daisies. Some of the silk shades are of the 
pagoda shape, the points turning upward. But- 
terflies are often introduced on them. A flame- 
colored shade is pretty trimmed with nastur- 
tiums, with yellow butterflies hovering over them. 


No CHANGE is noticeable in bodices. They 
all continue to be full, whether high in the neck 
or low. If high, the fullness is gathered into a 
high collar; if low, it is gathered round a 
shoulder-band, which may be covered by a lace 
berthe or fringe of beads, ete. 


In CAPABLE Hanps.—The Washington State 
woman’s literary work for the World’s Fair has 
been given to Ella Higginson, one of the most 
brilliant young authors of the West, whether as 
poet, story or newspaper writer. 
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NOTICES OF 


Our FuLi-PaGE ENGRAVINGS this month 
merit special mention. 

“An Egyptian Toilet” is not only a beautiful 
picture, but it is an odd reminder of how surviv- 
ing customs connect this progressive present with 
the distant past. The Eastern beauty of three 
thousand years ago probably derived her habit 
of painting her brows and darkening her eyes 
from women of some still more ancient date; 
but the practice has never died out, and is to-day 
almost as common among society-belles in Europe 
and America as it was in the Egypt of the 
Ptolemies 

“A Post Station in Thuringia” represents a 
fairly idyllic scene in that beautiful region, 
which in these days is seldom called by its old 
name, as it now forms a part of Upper Saxony. 
It is an interesting fact that the picturesque road 
which traverses the province is of unknown 
antiquity, the first mention of it being found 
in a letter of Pope Gregory’s, written in 783. 
This highway literally forms the boundary-line 
between Northern and Southern Germany, as 
dialect, costumes, and even habits are quite dif- 
ferent in the districts stretching out on either 
side of the route. 


’ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Presumption of Sex, and Other Papers. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—These 
striking essays are so just in their strictures 
and so fearless in their truthfulness that, how- 
ever much they may wound the proverbially 
thin skin of the American public, they ought 
a thankful weleome. Women who 
may feel sore and irritated after the merciless 
castigation of feminine weaknesses and sins 
inflicted in the paper on “The Ruthless Sex” 
can console themselves by turning to the scari- 
fying record of ‘The Vulgar Sex.’ After this, 
they will do well to summon their male relatives 
and friends, and select somebody to read aloud 
the opening essay on “The Presumption of Sex,” 
and follow that up by the closing paper headed 
“Our Dreadful American Manners.” When the 
reading is over, if the listeners of both sexes do 
not rise humbler in mind, meeker in spirit, and 
far more tolerant mutually, they will prove them- 
selves as conceited as pouter pigeons and blind 
as the eyeless fish of the Mammoth Cave. 

Wood-Notes Wild. By Simeon Pease Cheney. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—The author of this 
original and charming volume was a skilled 
teacher of music, as well as an ardent lover and 
keen observer of nature. The close study of 
years convinced him that nature’s music, whether 
animate or inanimate, forms melodic strains 
which employ all the intervals of the major and 
minor scales in absolute perfection. He gives, in 
support of his statement, the songs of scores of 
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birds in musical notation the stall The 
account of bird habits and peculiarities is exeeed- 
ingly interesting and contains many really new 
facts. 


on 


Hand-book of School Gymnastics of the Swedish 
System. By Baron Nil Posse. Bostow: Lee and 
This production of a writer 
who has done so much for gymnastics in this 
country wii be tound worthy of his great expe- 
rience and skill. The fundamental principles 
are first given, fully illustrated, and 
thereto is much useful advice to teachers. 


Shepard. newest 


added 
There 
are one hundred progressive tables of exercises, 
which, by the aid of lists at the end of the 
volume, an instructor can easily expand to make 
correspond to any conditions under which he 
may be teaching. Invaluable for schools, even 
for self-tuition, and issued at a cheap rate, though 
very neatly printed and bound. 

God’s Image in Man. By Henry Wood. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—This is not a polemical or 
indeed a theological treatise, in any sense of the 
word. The book offers clear presentations of 
advanced religious thought, brightened by poetic 
fancies and appealing to intuition and faith 
rather than setting forth. dogmatic assertions. 
The universality of law, race solidarity, and 
evolution are all given their due weight, and the 
great change going on in spiritual and metaphys- 
ical science is depicted with unconventional elo- 
quence. 

The Golden By John Vance Cheney. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—A volume of essays 
whose titles are of themselves enough to incline 
one pleasantly toward it. ‘‘The Old Notion of 
Poetry, Who are the Great Poets, What about 
Browning, Music or the Tone Poetry,” are among 
these attractive names. 


Guess. 


The subjects are treated 
with a knowledge and power which, whether 
or not one may always agree with the writer, 
exhibit not only wide mental culture, but keen 
literary acumen and a special gift of analysis. 

Tatters. By Beulah. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
The story of a life that begins among the London 
poor and reaches finally the haven of ease and 
luxury. The incidents are numerous and stir- 
ring, and the plot has a touch of downright old- 
fashioned romance about it which is really 
refreshing in these days of realistic common- 
places. 


The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other Stories. 
By Howard Seely. New York. Harper & Bros.— 
When some years ago that charming novel “A 
Nymph of the West” appeared, it was evident 
alike to critics and readers that certain little- 
known and very interesting phases of American 
life had found a delineator as original as he was 
gifted. Every succeeding work of Mr. Seely’s 
has increased his rapidly gained reputation until 
he is to-day regarded in this country and England 
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548 OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
as the one distinctive novelist of the Southwest, 
and holds in literature a place as exceptional as 
it is enviable. The present volume will be 
eagerly welcomed by a large circle of readers 
and cannot fail to strengthen their admiration 
for his talent, 

The Household Idol, By Marie Bernhard. New 
York: Worthington Co.—This is a charming story 
of society and home life in the quaint old city 
of Hamburg. The interest never flags; the inci- 
dents carry the reader eagerly on, and the hero- 
ine is a very lovely conception, who is lucky 
enough to find a hero worthy of her. Like all 
the works issued by this house, the volume is 
a model in the way of paper, typography, and 
binding. 

The Philadelphia Magazines and their Contrib- 
utors. By Albert H. Smyth. Philadelphia: Robert 
M. Lindsay.—In 1741, the first magazine ever 
published in this country was begun in Phila- 
delphia: which city, up to 1850, remained the 
principal seat of periodical literature, just as for 
a hundred years it led all the cities of America in 
culture and authorship, as well as in commerce. 
This much-needed record is as interesting as it 
is instructive, and it is not until one has reflected 
on the great fund of information given in regard 
to magazines, books, and writers, that one real- 
izes how much toil and research were required 
to collect the material about which Mr. Smyth 
has woven the charm of a style as polished as it 
is easy and natural. 

A Baby’s Requirements. By Elisabeth Robinson 
Seovil. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 
—-Miss Scovil’s numerous valuable articles in this 
magazine will prepare our readers to expect a 
great deal from this little volume, and they will 
find it surpass even their expectations. The 
very headings of the chapters show how thor- 
oughly every branch of the subject is considered 
—clothing, nursing, the bath, the bed, weaning, 
amount of food, interval of feeding, ailments; 
they are all there, along with numerous other 
matters and directions, clearly set forth, many of 
them so new, so full of practical common sense, 
that even an experienced matron will be glad of 
their assistance, while to the young mother 
making ready for that priceless treasure, the first 
baby, this book will be simply invaluable. 

Corinthia Marazion. By Cecil Griffith. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—Like so many other 
novels of the period, this tale deals with religious 
opinions and questions in a liberal yet earnest 
fashion. The story is interesting in itself, and 
the characterization merits much praise, so that 

the book ought to please two widely different 
classes of readers. 


Look1nG RounpD.—To the mean eye all things 
are trivial, as certainly as to the jaundiced eye 
they are all yellow. 


OUR 





NEW COOK-BOOK,. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


UNDER THE AvUspPIcEs of the Board of Lady 
Managers, there has been formed the Woman’s 
Dormitory Association, the object of which is to 
furnish cheap and comfortable living quarters 
during the Exposition to women visitors, partic- 
ularly those of the industrial class and of limited 
means. Four huge hotels or dormitories will be 
erected. The site for one of them has been 
donated by George M. Pullman. It is a square 
only two blocks and a half from the northern 
entrance to the Exposition grounds. This dor- 
mitory will be 450 by 150 feet, built in eight 
sections, so that there shall be no inside rooms, 
and will have a capacity of 1,200 persons daily. 
The rooms will be varied in size, and plainly 
but neatly furnished. Sites for the other three 
dormitories have not yet been selected. It is 
estimated that 130,000 women visitors will be 
accommodated during the Fair. The association 
will issue $125,000 of stock, in shares of five 
dollars each. No one person will be permitted 
to buy more than $100 of stock. It is expected 
that industrial and other women will buy the 
stock. Each share entitles the owner to its face 
value in room-rent. The rooms will be rented 
out for thirty cents a day. To what extent the 
association will furnish eating facilities has not 
yet been determined. It is believed that women 
who desire to visit the Fair will find it of great 
advantage and convenience thus to have a place 
to which they can go immediately upon their 
arrival in the crowded city, and where they can 
find safe and comfortable lodgment. The dor- 
mitories will be managed entirely by women. 

Women will assist very materially in making 
up the Washington State exhibit for the Exposi- 
tion. The art exhibit, which is being collected 
by a woman, will include pictures cf Washington 
scenery, animals, birds, fish, fruit, and flowers. 
Other women are actively engaged in perfecting 
the exhibits in education, flora, Indian curios, 
needlework, embroidery, modeling, missionary 
and benevolent work, ete. Every industry car- 
ried on in whole or in part by the women of the 
State is to be shown. Some of the carved panels 
and other ornamental features of the State build- 
ing will also be furnished by women. 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 
York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
IR? Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
German Milk Bread.—Let the flour stand for 
an hour or two in a warm place; make the milk 
lukewarm and mix the yeast with it, stirring in 
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FASHIONS 


the flour till it forms a kind of porridge, which 
should then be dusted with flour, covered, and 
left to rise in a warm place. The flour left over 
is kept till the dough is worked, which it should 
not be till it has risen well and cracks appear on 
the surface, when the salt and the rest of the 
flour should be worked in with the hands till it 
no longer adheres to them. Throw the dough 
on to the pastry-board, strike it several times 
with the roller, and then make it into little rolls 
of any shape you like, smoothing their surface 
well, let them rise a little on the baking-tin, 
then give each a cut, brush them over with 
beaten egg, and bake in a hot oven till done. 
These can also be made by working eggs and 
butter into the dough, and then baking the rolls 
quickly. The proportions are four pounds of 
flour, one quart of milk, one and a half ounces 
of yeast, a little salt, and, for the second kind, 
four eggs and a quarter-pound of fresh butter. 

Bananas (to cook).—Place eight bananas peeled 
(not oyer-ripe) in a porcelain or agate pan, and 
pour over them half a pint of good claret or 
Burgundy, with three ounces of sifted sugar, 
and the juice of halfa lemon. Stew very gently 
for twenty or twentyfive minutes. Serve cold, 
with whipped cream. Another way: Six bananas, 
one well-beaten egg, four dessertspoonfuls of 
flour, and two dessérispoonfuls of sugar. Mash 
the fruit into a pulp with a fork, add the other 
ingredients, beat up well, drop half a dessert- 
spoonful at a time into boiling fat, turn as soon 
as set, and keep turning until fried a nice brown. 
Can be eaten either hot or cold, but are rather 
rich hot. Another way: Make a smooth thin 
batter with flour and eggs thoroughly beaten up, 
and a pinch of salt; have ready some very hot 
butter in a pan. Peel six or more good-sized 
bananas, cut them lengthwise in finger-lengths, 
dip them into the batter, and thence immedi- 
ately drop them into the hot butter. When 
brown on one side, turn them, and, when done 
equally brown, serve them hot, thickly sprinkled 
with sifted sugar and cinnamon. Another way: 
Peel some fine bananas (they should, of course, 
never be over-ripe for cooking), cut them length- 
wise, maxing three or four slices of each one; 
prick them here and there, and put them into 
a very clean frying-pan with half a pound of 
sugar, six ounces of butter, a pinch of cinnamon, 
or a little vanilla if preferred, some nutmeg, and 
a little water. Put the pan on a brisk fire, 
shaking frequently to prevent the baranas from 
burning. When the liquor is fairly thick, put 
the pan in a cool oven or under a salamander for 
a short time, then serve. Pudding: Butter a 
pie-dish, put in the bottom a layer of grated 
bread, then one of bananas sliced thin, and 
another of powdered sugar. Over this, put some 
butter and a sprinkling of vanilla or cinnamon, 
cloves, and grated nutmeg. Repeat these layers 
till the dish is full, then bake for one hour. 
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This can be eaten with syrup or not. Compote: 
Peel some bananas (not too ripe), remove any 
threads or fibres, but do not touch the fruit with 
a metal blade. Drop the fruit into boiling water, 
strain at once, and drop them into some hot 
syrup over the fire; draw the pan aside, and 
let the fruit cool in the syrup. About an hour 
and a quarter after, strain the bananas, reduce 
the syrup, flavor it with orange-juice, pour it 
over the bananas, and serve when quite cold. 
Preserve: Choose good fine fruit, nearly ripe; 
peel and boil very slightly and carefully, to keep 
the bananas whole. Put them into jars, with a 
little piece of vanilla or cinnamon in each; pour 
over them a thin syrup flavored according to 
taste; tie down when cold, and keep in a mod- 
erate temperature. 

To Wash Vegetables.—Have two pans of water, 
one quite cold, the other—close to it—filled with 
warm water, not hot enough to scald or cold 
enough to be only tepid. After having picked 
a vegetable free from stem and decayed leaves, 
say a cauliflower, hold it by the stem downward, 
dip it into the warm water and move it rapidly 
three or four times through the water, then 
instantly throw it into the cold water; whatever 
insects or worms there were in it will drop out. 
Spinach is washed differently. First pick it free 
from dead stems. Have two pans of water; take 
only as many leaves as will barely fill the right 
hand, move them about quickly in the warm 
water, then catch them up rapidly and throw 
them into the cold, and continue till the whole 
is in the cold water. As soon as this is done, 
pour off the water quickly, and again put more 
cold water, or set the water-tap running on the 
spinach. Greens of every kind, and parsley, 
to be washed in the same way as spinach. 
Cabbages are best cut in circles, as for pickling, 
then washed clean in hot and cold water, 
and cooked ten or fifteen minutes in plenty 
of boiling water, two ounces of salt, and soda, 
filbert size. Spinach should have no water 
in cooking it, and, when strained and pressed 
and chopped, it should be beaten well with salt, 
perper, an ounce of butter, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and a tablespoonful of vinegar. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fic. 1.—DREss, 0F WHITE CAMBRIC, spotted 
with red. The skirt is made crosswise, and one 
side is wrapped over the other side of the skirt. 
It is buttonholed and embroidered with red 
cotton a!l around the bottom and up the right 
side. The bodice opens in front and is edged 
with the embroidery. Pointed belt, of white 
ribbon. Large white felt hat, without trimming. 

Fic. 11.—DReEss, OF WHITE SERGE. The skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of blue ribbon. The 
Russian biouse-jacket is cut in wide tabs and 
edged with ribbon. It opens from the left 
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shoulder down to the bottom, has no darts, and 
consequently is slightly full at the waist under a 
light leather belt. A band of blue ribbon is 
around the throat. Large white straw hat, 
trimmed with feathers and faced with blue. 


Fic. 111.—DREss, OF YELLOW AND PANSY- 
CoLORED STRIPED SurRAH. The skirt is of 
striped silk. The bodice is a jacket and bodice 
combined, and is of yellow silk. The full front 
is worn with a pointed corselet of the pansy- 
colored silk. Cuffs of the same, with full upper 
sleeves of the yellow silk. Straw hat, trimmed 
with purple flowers. 

Fig. 1v.—Dress, OF CHINA SILK, TERRA- 
Cotta COLORED, figured with black. The skirt 
is trimmed with a black lace flounce, festooned 
and caught with knots of ribbon. It is slightly 
draped at the waist. The bodice is a little full 
on the left shoulder, and is worn under a black 
lace corselet ornamented with black ribbons. 
The full sleeves have a novel trimming of lace 
and ribbon below the elbows. Black lace hat, 
trimmed with bird’s wings. 

Fic. v.—DreEss, OF PEARL-COLORED LAWN, 
dotted with blue flowers. The skirt is trimmed 
with two sets of flounces, headed with straight 
bands and lace insertion. The bodice is pointed, 
and has a lace ruffle below the waist. A Figaro 
jacket, of the lawn, is trimmed with a ruffle of 
the same. Full sleeves, with elbow cuffs. Straw 
hat, ornamented with blue flowers. 

Fic. vi1.—DreEss SKIRT, OF GRAY CHEVIOT. 
It is made with side pockets and a special band 
for wearing with shirt-waists. The bodice is of 
white silk, spotted with dark-blue, with a plaited 
yoke, turned-down collar, and cuffs. Full 
sleeves. 


Fic. vit.—DReEss, oF BLACK FRENCH CHINTZ, 
well covered with designs of flowers in the 
natural colors. The skirt has a straight flounce. 
The basque bodice is full in front, and confined 
at the waist by a black ribbed ribbon tied in 
long bows. Full quilling of ribbon at the throat 
and wrists. Coarse straw hat. 

Fie. vil.—BoATING-DREss, OF DARK-BLUE 
FLANNEL. The skirt has a slight drapery in 
front, and the side plaits are confined by straps 
of cream-colored braid put on with pointed ends, 
The blouse waist and broad collar are trimmed 
with the braid. The plastron has a pair of oars 
embroidered on it. Straw sailor-hat, with blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. 1x.—LAWN-TENNIS Dress. The skirt is 
of cream-colored serge, with pockets at the sides. 
The blouse is dark-blue silk, opening on the 
right side and trimmed with 


pearl buttons. 


Collar and sleeves ornamented with braid. The 
latter also has the pearl buttons added. Hat of 
soft blue felt. 

Fig. x.—GARDEN-PARTY Dress, OF PINK 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


AND WHITE STRIPED FouLarRD. The skirt is 
plain. The and sleeves are of white 
foulard, the latter embroidered at the hand and 
tied with bows of pink ribbon. Sash of the 
foulard. Jacket of the pink and white striped 
silk, with revers of white. Hat of silk muslin, 
edged with a fall of lace and trimmed with pink 
and white spotted silk. 

Fig. x1.—DrReEss, OF GRAY AND BLUE 
SrriPED CaMBRIC. The front is cut so that the 
stripes meet in points in front. White embroid- 
ered ruffle around the waist, and a jabot collar 
of the same down each side of the plastron, 
where the stripes meet in points. 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 


bodice 


Straw hat, 


Fig. X11.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE,much wrinkled 
about the elbow and buttoned on the outside of 
the arm. 

Fig. x111.—HovusE-JACKET, OF LAVENDER- 
COLORED BENGALINE, trimmed with jet. It 
opens over a waistcoat of a lighter shade of 
lavender crépe, ornamented down the front with 
large buttons, and trimmed with lace and laven- 
der-colored velvet ribbon at the point. Sleeves 
of lavender-colored crépe, trimmed with lace and 
satin ribbon. 

Fic. x1v.—Hat, oF GRAY STRAW, trimmed 
with a roll and large bow of silk mull and a 
gray curled feather. 

Fig, Xv.—BLOUSE-WAIST, OF CHANGEABLE 
RED AND GRAy SILK. It has a plaited jabot of 
the silk down the front, and is tucked on each 
side of it. Full sleeves, put on a tucked cuff. 

Fig, Xv1.—BLaAck STRAW HAT, trimmed with 
black velvet and cock’s plumes, 

Fic, Xvi1.—HAT, OF BASKET-WoRK STRAW, 
trimmed with jonquil-colored satin ribbon. 

Fig. XvlII.—SHIRT-WAIST, OF WHITE Mus- 
LIN, trimmed down the front with Russian 
embroidery done in red and blue working-cotton, 
and a ruffle also scalloped with working-cotton. 
Turn-over collar, embroidered in colors. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1.—Boy’s Suit, oF GRAY TWEED. The 
Norfolk jacket has the belt passed under the 


plaits. It buttons high in the neck. 
Fic. 1.—SMALL Boy’s Frock, OF WHITE 
LINEN. The border about the bottom, belt, cuffs, 


and yoke are of dark-blue linen, embroidered in 
a Russian design in red and blue working-cotton. 
The border above the band is in blue cotton. 

Fic. 111.—GIRv’s DREss, oF CAMBRIC, figured 
with parti-colored flowers. The skirt has a ruf- 
fle of the material, edged with white embroidery. 
The bodice is slightly pointed at the waist under 
a band of black velvet, full in front from a yoke 
of white embroidery. 
ery. 


Revers of white embroid- 
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COMPOUND OF 
. . 
Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 
It has required much experience and care to en- 
able the proprietor to combine the Oil and Phos- 
: phates so that they would become thor- 
0 F oughly efficacious together, and he has 
the only recipe by which this can be ac- 
complished. Another important advan- 
LIME tage which the Pure Cod Liver Oil pos- 
9 sesses lary ey in this way, over the 
" plain cod liver oil, is the fact that be- 
S D A sides adding largely to its 
r medical qualities it preserves 
2 the oil pure and sweet for a 
longer period than it can be 
2 RON = done in any other manner. 
This fact alone would recom- 
mend this form of using the 
d Oil — ob ye phcaghetes - 
not alsoadd vastly to the heal- 
of CURES ing qualities of the prepara- 
tion. The perfect incorpora- 
CONSUMPTION, tion of the phos- 
R- hates with the cod 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, ie am in coir 
It BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, been accomplished 
of WASTING DISEASES, and all by the adoption of 
rh SCROFULOUS HUMORS, the most perfect 
= rules of chemistry; 
A Almost as palatable ascream. It can be taken with gue ica pene wee | 
es pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after hich while it 
using it, become by 4 fond of it. It assimilates with the pg g eigen 
id food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- is so effica- 
vous system, restores energy to mind and body, creates ~ cious is 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole also per- 
a system, fectly 
ec FLESH, BLOoD, 
a NERVE, BRAIN. 
This preparation is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; it has many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use Ye 
x are its best recommendations, Be sure, as you value your health, and get Palatable 
LE the genuine. Manufactured only by DR. A LEXR. B. WILBOR, and pleasant. 
f Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, which will bé pleasant, 
= mailed free. (2"Sol drug; a>.) 
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FOR TONE, TOUCH. 
>& AND DURABILITY.:3- 
THE INDEPENDENTIRON FRAME 
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Geonce Steck & Co. MANUFACTURERS. 
WareROOMS II E.14T4 ST.NLY. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1892. 


An American Novelist (Illustrated),. .. 

Charity—A Poem. By Mrs. A. Giddings 
a, Ee CE Tee Got ee ee Wer ars 

Slumber-Song—A Poem. By Eben E, 
Rexford, 

In a Coal Mine. 
(Illustrated), . 

Contrast—A Poem. 


By Harriet Latham 


By Nellie C. Tucker, 
The Man and the Manor. 
Stapleton, . Nr eer A, oe 
Over Us All—A Poem. By Carrie Blake 
Morgan, . 


sy Patience 


Old Eyes and Young Hearts—A Poem. 
By Emily Browne Poweil, . 
Allie’s Work. By Effie W. Merriman, . 
The Year's Lesson—A Poem. By S. Q. 
Lapius, . ae ee ee ey 
Morning Song—A Poem. By J. H. 
Rockwell, Ace Muah hic ls Wek one ey: ie 
Harboring a Convict. By William Bilbo, 
Affection’s Spell—A Poem. 
La Rue Burnett, ; 


By Jean 
A Prince in Disguise. By Edgar Faweett, 
Three Years Ago—A Poem. 

Callahan, 


By Maria 
Sir Frisky—A Poem. By Miss Emma 8. 
Thomas (Illustrated), . 


“AFinolia 


Soap 


No FREE SODA—BUT ExTRA CREAM 





Contains EXTRA CREAM instead of FREE 


9| The River—A Poem. 
(Illustrated), e 

10 | That Pretty Little Widow. 
Grant (Ilustrated), 

10 | Sara’s Business 
Howard, Pe a oh ts es 

11 | A Buried City. By Sidney Ross (Illus- 

17 trated), . : ee athe 


By Minna Irving 


By Georgia 


By Hope 


Venture. 


| Lindsay Cairn. By Sophie Earl, 
18 | Mrs. John Adams. 
Carter, ae: ee woe oe 
24 | Colonel Clafflin’s Funeral. By Frank Lee 
| Benedict, pst ie Leong eae ee 
1A Coup @’Etat—A Poem. By Charles 
| Kiely Shetterly, + ye ae 
| Hymn tothe Evening Star—A Poem. By 
98| Nellie C. Tucker, . ea Ae 
Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. 
al By Emily H. May (Illustrated), . 
29 | Editorial Chit-Chat, . 
| Notices of New Books, . 
34 | Our Arm-Chair, rere alt a hie, Tar ear 
35 | Mothers’ Department (New Series). By 
| Abram Livezey, A.M., M.D., a 
41 | Our New Cook-Book,. .. . ot ae 
| Fashions for January (Illustrated), . . 
42 | Children’s Fashions (Illustrated), . 


By Josephine M. 8. 
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SAUCES 
EXTRACTS 


oF 
ND 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 





SODA and POTASH, which remove the | . Sa 


natural oil from the skin, hair and 
nails, and shrivel them up, thus 


causing premature grayness, 
baldness, wrinkles and stri- 
ated nails. De-alkalized 
and de-hydrated. 


DOES NOT DRY and SHRIVEL THE SKIN, 


HAIR and NAILS! !!! 


The Soap recommended by the Lonpon LANCET 


and medical press of Great Britain. 


ae Pamphiet showing “EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAPS,” free. | 


BLONDEAU & Cie., 73 & 75 Watts St., N. Y. 


\DRESSING 


NEVER 


> 


#PRICES 15, 25, 356 & B85C. A TABLET. BY LEADING WHOLESALERS. 
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All Shrunk Up 


—the flannels that are washed 
without Pearline; besides, 
they’re worn out by hard rub- 
bing. Wash flannels with 
Pearline, and they will be 
softer, brigher and better. They 
will last twice as long ; they 
—N will look like new while they 
\ last. Every package tells 
how it’s done ; do as it says, 

ae, and it will be done well. 






o 


As one wash is sufficient to ruin flannels, great care 


should be exercised as to the use of the many imitations 
al } er which are being | eae by By a grocers or 
YLE, New York, 


peddlers. 
















_o 533 DRESS LIFTER. 
Pat. in Europe & U. S. 
USED BY H.R.H. ere 
The Princess of Wales. 
Mme. Adelina Patti. 
Mrs. W. E, Gladstone. 
Bf Single Sets 50c. Louble Sets 0c. 
Apply to Dry-Goods Stores & 
Dressmakers, If they cannot 
supply you send amount to us 
and we will. 





wantthe best, » 
the best ia 
every sense is embodied in the ; | 
Lace Back Suspender. But be 
sure you get the —— withthe 
above trade-mark. You couldn’t 
be hired to wear any other after 
using it. If your dealer don’tkeep 
it, send us a dollar and we'll mail 
ne a pair, but try the dealer 
rst. None genuine without the 
above stamp. 
Lace Back Suspender, Co. " 
67 Prince Street, N 
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camadeaae 0 SALESROOM: ff 
108 Worth St., New York. 
G. H. LANGE & CO. 
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Actual War Photo- 

NASAL CATARRH | B=! War Somes. ss co 

the front’’ by the U. S, Government Photogra- 

AND LUNG AFFECTIONS | Beds, during our great war, 1861-65. Battle- 

Yield readily and pe ently elds, Batteries, Regiments, the Dead on the 

ORONASA a Field’ just as ‘they fell, the Wounded, the 

the ce GIBBS ey sal Hospitals, the Prisons and Prisoners, &e., &c. 

Convenient, Pleasant, Scientifi More than six thousand negatives. A wonder- 

fully ———- collection. We sell these War 

Photographs. We give public exhibitions. We 

want agents all over the country to sell these 

War Photographs and give exhibitions. It pays 

well. It isa pleasant business. . We do not send 

free sample views. Call at our office and see the 

scenes, or send to us for a descriptive catalogue. 
The War Photograph & Exhibition Company. 

No. 21 Linden Place, >, Hartford, Conn. 


TW it mY BABY BORN? 


If you will send us the name and address of any baby born since 
1885, and a postage stamp, we will mail that ch:ld a copy of “Our 
Littte Ones and Tur Nursery,” the most beautiful magazine in 
yi the world for young people. 

Russell Publishing Co., 196 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, «nd Great Durability. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CoO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
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FYGEIA = HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA, 


Situated within a few rods of Fortress Monroe, where 
daily inspections, drills, guard mounting and dress parade 
take place The scenic “attractio ms of Old Point Comfort 
are unrivalle d, 


The hotel is supplied with all modern Bas he 
including Turkish, Russian, Electric and Hot Sea baths, 
the latter justly celebrated for their efficacy in rheumatic 
troubles, The close proximity of the Gulf Stream, 


less 


than thirty mules distant, insures a mild bracing climate, iu | 


which malaria is unknown. 


Music afternoon and evening; frequent germans and balls. 
Nervousness and insomnia specdily and in most cases per- 
manently relieved. All things considered, the most com- 
fortable and delightfal resort at which to spend the winter 
months iv the United States, 
is 48 degrees, Send for illustrated descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


PPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCO 


LABELLED I[-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





Average winter temperature | 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare symputhetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. Durabis oly con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Pricss, Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS, 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





THE 


PERFEC- 
TION 


OF 


CHEWING 
GUM. 


Delicious 







Remedy 
FOR 

| Au Forms , 
oF 


InoiGesTion. 


‘Beeman’s Pep sin Gum, 


Each tablet contains one on ps pepsin sufficient to 
| digest 1,000 grains of food f it cannot be obtained from 
} dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 9 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 
** Beware of Imivatione.”’ Mention this paper. 


© HOLIDAY PUDDINGS 


GET THE BEST WHY? 


Portectiy. Pure. \u Unequaled Strength. 
Most Delicious, Most Economical. 





| 







CINNAMON 
| “NUTMEG i 
CELERY-PEACH 
WINTERGREEN 


| puis EXIRACTSOVE 
| 
| 





For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 
result of 20 years’ experience. 
Druggists or sent by mail, 59 
Cake and 128 page 
Beauty, Illus 
z, and Blood Diseases and their tre atme nt, sent 
sealed on r pt of 1@c.;3 also Disfigure- 
me nts like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOCDBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Opens a.m. to 8 p.m. 


ELY’S CATARRH 
CREAM BALI ee cers 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


HEALS tHe SORES. 
Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE. HAY-F EVE 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is _—. 
Price 50 cents, at Druggists’ or by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SORE THROAT 


Colds, coughs, croup, and whooping cough are com- 
plaints to which children are very liable. With a 
prompt and efficacious 
remedy at hand, serious 
consequences may oiten 
be prevented. The best 
medicine for all these 
complaints is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. A dose 
or two usually gives in- 
stant relief. It soothes 
the inflamed membrane, 
loosens the phlegm, stops 

: coughing, induces repose, 
and .speedily effects a cure. Every household 
should be provided with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It has no equal as a remedy for bronchial disor- 
ders, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, asthma, 
and consumption, in its early stages. It is agree- 
able to the taste, needs but small doses, does not 
interfere with digestion, and is the most economi- 
cal preparation of the kind that can be had. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 








THE FAMILY MEDICINE 


Most in demand for the relief and cure of costiveness, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion, jaundice, and the usual disorders of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective 





SILENT NIGHT. 


Four-Part Song. 








As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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1. Si - lent night! Peace - ful night! Now the stars are gleaming bright: 
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Kind -ly Peace! Weary hands from toil 
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Now the stars are gleaming bright: Moonbeams rest on crag and tow’r,—Silv’ring stream and 
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THE ONLY 


edit 10 


y 
THE DETROIT ST AY co., DETROIT, MICH. 


DRESS STA 


ed to the ends of the steel. 
name “Perfection” stamped oneach, Ask your dealer for them, or write for samples. 


made cemented together with gutta 
percha, with triple silesia cap cement- 
Will not cut through or rust. gaye See 





N DRESS STAY 


New York Office and Salesroom, $33 Broadway 








BLAIR'’S PILLS | 


Great English Remedy | 
for Gout and Rheumatism. 
Sure, Prompt, anp EFFECTIVE. 
Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills 
At all Druggists and 


224 William | St., New York. 


LADY'S SYRINGE 


is as yet the cmly practical instrument for the treatment 
of certain female complaints, because it is constructed 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Imjection and Suction. 
It cleanses perrecrLy, which no other syringe as yet bas 
accomplished, and has many other advantages explained 
in cur descriptive circular, 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


17 Murray Street, New York. 





THE 


wry, 





Str Henry Tuompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 








Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tca to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

comer 





Over- 








ARFIELD I EA results 
st ores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
WIF SAYS SHE CA RE HOW 

~ Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

Sewing Machine; perfect working reli- 

~ m0 lete set of the latest improved 

irons tacks h machine guaranteed for & 


ty ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache; re- 
OT 8 

YOU DO !T FOR THE MONEY. 

fai able, finely finished, adapted to light andheavy 

save dealers 

UE. 


d Bey! 
R Py and agents pro’ 
FORD HFG, COPANY, DEP'T 6 CHICAGO, ILL. 





PATENT 








HAIR DESTROYED FOREVER 


By Electric Needle, 


at office or by patient at home. Can’t 
fail. Book with facts 1Octs. Address 


Dr. J. VanDYCK, Electro Surgeon, 
54) 106 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers of Wood or Metal, 
without steam pow er, by using outfits of the se 
Machines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by a7 other means for a ir 
wor Also for INDUSTRI ah 
SCHOOL. Sor Home TRAINING. 
With them boys can acauire pré acti- 
cal journeyman’s trade before they 

“go for the = Ives.” Send for Cata 
logue & JOHN BARNES SS 
DO., No F 592, Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. %& 

and Parlor. 


PLAYS T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


RS. HARRISON, Mrs. Morton, Pres., and Vice- Pres., 
5 ie 


4 cabinet photos, 24e. MeGinz, 303 Henry St., 
CARD gotta Caed Te A 1 Pu scort, D 
SAR cy wointane oo Cards, all for Ze. Grown Card Co., Sedis. Ubie. 

8% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. Payable in Gold. City 


and Farm Loans. Best of security. Highest safe 
interest. Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash, 











Club, 


School, 
Catalogue free 


Dialogues, Speakers, for 


Chicago. 


528 New Semple pos Mg = tk Sidon, Silk Frings Sout tow Ro- 





3 “page book free. 
Fitzgerald, 
Ww. aie ton, D.C. 


aT |= akg sample book of iatest style “GARDS 
Bow, Name Revealer, Oracle of Kis. 
met, Pull Agents Outfit & present, for 4 cts-| 
y Globe Card Co. Box 41, Centerbrook, Coun. 
ey cure, Sa.nple pack 
ree y mail W.L.DAY, 
ay ‘West 12th St. Ne ¥. City’ 
Dr X.Sione’s BRONCHIAL WAFERS, the great 
Throat & Lung Remedy. 25c per box. bruggists. 
Sample 1c. Stone Medicine Co., Chicago, IIL 
30 Ladies’ Tailoring 
free. Roop Maaic 
HORTHAND Celeb: ated Peruin System; no Shading; no 














“Rood’s Magic Scale, the popular 
System. Illustrated circular 
ScaLe Co., Chicago, Il, 


DAYS on trial. 





“Position. Trial Leason and circu a6 free, 
Write PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit? Mien. 
‘TUMORS method. Write for Pamphlet, TUE 
SANiTaRIUM, Union Springs, N. Y, 


The Willer Marchi, .:" ine,Piano, by, Direc 


worth $1.00, free by mail upon receipt of 10 cents 
WILLER MFG. CO.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Writing thoroughly toga 


HORTH AND by mail or personally. 


ituations procured all eats when competent. 
end forcircular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y,. 


% Internal or External, Cured by n new 





vr the piano; by Direc- 























“0 a Book-keeping, Penmanship, and Spanish. taught by mail. 
uM llen’s Parisian Face Bleach PRES Se = 
irs. A Hair Wash. Mamma Dura, for devele who will do writing for me at their own 
oping the bust. Rusma, for removing superfiu- home will make good wages. Address, 
. WF ous hair Bang a taf a goods whetesale with self-addressed stamped envelope, 
and retail. Send 2 cts. for i Ew circular, MISS EDNA L. SMYTHE, South Bend, Ind., proprietor 


*} Full line of fine hair g Allen, 
21g Wood. Av., Detroit, Mich. Sold by drugg'**> 


of the Famous Gloria Water for the complexion. 








GION, and Fy is immense, 
found as instructive or amusi 
at 





know how to order, how 





t Parlor 
tions, etc., for MA KING. MON EY, name this pa- 


MCALLISTER, 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and chea) means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, — le schools. Our 
ment of Views, illustrating ART, SCIENCE, TORY, RELI- 


For Home pment and Parlor Entertainment, 2 nothing can be 
ne 
eseiamonte, vublic Exhibitions, 
& Popular Illustrated Lectures 
We are the largest a one dealers. t ship to all 


Se A very projitable 
aa AY WwW E L L business for a person 
B with — wish to 
of the world. If y 
tertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhil 


220, PAGE, BOOK FREE. 






, and send for our 
antg. Optician, 
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Baby-Skin 


No fine lady or grown-up girl has a_ skin like a 
baby’s—not quite. 








All toilet soaps but Pears’ have alkali in them 
probably. 

Babies get washed with these soaps; their tender skins 
are made rough and red and sore; and yet the force 
of nature resists; there is no skin like the velvety baby- 
skin. 

Have n’t you seen a girl or woman catch sight of 
a dainty baby and break into smiles all over her face? 
and, if publicity does not forbid, you have seen her rush 
to the little stranger, seize his hands and toes, and go 
into raptures over the pink and softness! 

That’s the charm of baby-skin; not of the baby— 
nobody goes for a pimply baby. 

Every woman whose place in the world permits, and 
every man (though men are not supposed to tell of it) 
wants, in proper measure, a baby-skin. Even the col- 
lege athlete is not exempt. 

Let them use Pears’ Soap, which is nothing but soap; 
pure soap, which is nothing but Pears’. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless it is eaten away by 
alkali. Soap will find it. Nothing but soap will find it. 
It may be well disguised—Pears’ Soap will find it. 








8 ADVER TISEMENT 





Eat WISELY. =i a ikkivaiiaa’ rule in health, 
and with very rare exceptions in disease, that is 
best to be eaten which the appetite craves or the 




















taste relishes. Persons rarely err in the quality 


of food eaten; nature’s instincts are the wisest 
regulators in this respect. The great sources of 
mischief from eating ure three—quantity, fre- 





Including Sample Books, Nov- 

elties, Pictures, Magazines. Let- 

ters, Papers,etc.,each withYOUR 

address boldly p: in’ ed onwrap- 
ars, yow'll revive more choice > ows Sue <- ‘g Pa 

raaiine fe peace “pie mail of | duency, rapidity ; and from these come the hor- 

any eas > rible dyspepsias which make life a torture. 

in our GUARANTEED Directory By eating fast, the stomach, like a bottle being 

that goes whirling daityto Mfrs 3 B : f 

and Pub’s all over the world; filled through a funnel, is full and overflowing 
500 labels in 2 col- 9 . ¥ — ‘ 

roy eg nag rod boldly before we know it. But the most important 


eg each.The entire lot post paid to YOU for only | reason is, the food is swallowed before time has 
5 cts 








ifvou send YOUR PERMANENT address to-day. oa x ; ep 
___ GUMMED ADDRESS CO., No. 18901 Phila., Pa. been allowed to divide it in sufficiently small 
. Pieces with the teeth; for, like ice in a tumble) 


——— 
vO, ~ . 
er FREE. We , | of water, the smaller the bits are, the sooner are 
LOVELY COMPLEXION. PS} 


> they dissolved. It has been seen with the naked 
FERFECT HEALTH. 


These are my portraits, and on 
account cf the fraudulent. air- ‘ 
pumps, ‘‘ wafers,’’ ete., offered for 
development, I will tell any lady 
FREE what I used to secure + 
these changes. HEALTH (cure 
of that ** tired” feeling and 
all female diseases) Superb 















eye that, if solid food is cut up in pieces small as 
half a pea, it digests almost as soon, without 
being chewed, as if it had been well masticated. 
| The best plan, therefore, is for all persons thus 
| to comminute their food; for, even if it is well 
| chewed, the comminution is no injury, while it 
ts of very great importance in case of hurry, 
| forgetfulness, or had teeth. Cheerful conversa- 
x prevents rapid eating. 

| 


ia ae 
{ a 
o * ) 
sealed letter. Avoid advertising frauds. Name this paper, 
and address Mrs ELL AM. DENT, STATION B, Sun Franciseo, Cal 


DRUNKENNESS 


FOR THE SURE aE AND SECRET CURE OF THE | when it must have repose, as any other muscle 
ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO CURSE. Tasteless. or set of muscles, after such a length of effort. 
—s Rn py hi Prescription sent | Hence persons should not eat within less than a 
or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in | five hours’ interval. The heart itself is at rest 
oon Large lt ogperey Serpentine | more than one-third of its time. The brain 


Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park Row. New York, perishes without repose. Never force food on 
é the stomach. All are tired when night comes. 
MICAJAH’S WAFERS, endorsed Every muscle of the body is weary and looks to 








It requires about five hours for a common meal 
| to dissolve and pass out of the stomach, during 
| which time this organ is incessantly at work, 








by physiciansasthe bestlocalremedy | the bed; but, just as we lie down to rest every 
f for Female Ailments. Easy to use, | 5 


treatment free. Address, with stamp, 


MICAJAH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
a weak state requires a much longer time to per- 
P THE ECONOMY OF FOOTWEAR, | form than at an earlier hour of the day, it is like 
An Illustrated Pamphlet interesting to everyone who| ; a GS a eee oS ss ae 
wears shoes, sent free on receipt of name and address | posing on a s¢ rvant a full day’s labor just at 
on postal card. Box 551, Brockton, Mass. the close of a hard day's work. Hence the 
;' unwisdom of eating heartily late in the day or 


cleanly, and suretocure. Twoweeks’ | other part of the body, if we by a hearty meal 


| give the stomach five hours’ work, which in its 








evening; and no wonder it has cost many a man 
his life. Always breakfast before work or exer- 


year by mts working for us than for any other cise. 
Company; why don't you make some of it? our circulars 
whic we send free will tell you how. We pay salary or 
commission as part prekere, and want you now. 
OUTFI Py o - _ Address at once, 
tandard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 


FLOWERS send for our CATALOGUE | prepare for a heartier bre akfast, with the advan- 


of the grandest novelties and specialties ever 


tage of having the exercise of the whole day to 
ff d. . . . 
: nour SCOTT & “ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Priladelpnia, Pa. grind it up and extract its nutriment, 


| For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Special Offer: 
Send us a Cabinct Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambroty pe or Daguerotype of yourself 
or any member of your family, living or dead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 


oy of pic’ ture and it will be returned in perfectorder. We make any change in picture 

ou wish, not interfering with the liken efer to any e— og hie: ae. nn 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P. S.— We will forfeit 
$100 to anyone sending us photo and not rec ving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. This offer is bonafide 


MORE MONEY IS MADE 







No laborer or active person should eat later 
than sundown, and then it should not be over 
half the midday meal. Persons of sedentary 
habits or who are at all ailing should take abso- 
lutely nothing for supper beyond a single piece 


Thisis the mostbeaun- | of cold stale bread and butter or a biscuit, with 
tiful new ROSE of | ‘ Z 4 . 

the yearwhich wegive |asingle cup of warm drink or a glass of milk. 
ENTIRELY FREE | Such a supper will always give better sleep and 


te our customers of 1892. If you are interested 
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GINGER. 

GINGER comes from the root of the plant Zin- 
ziber officinalis. It is a native of the mountain 
of Gingi, in Hindoostan, hence the name; it, 
however, grows in nearly all tropical countries, 
and is cultivated more largely in the West Indies 
than anywhere else. Young plants must be at 
least a year old before they are fit to use for the 
ginger of commerce; 


however, young cuttings 


when planted out in the spring will in three or | 


four months’ time be of use in making preserved 
ginger. White ginger is procured by simply 
peeling the roots and drying them in the sun; 
for black ginger, they must be scalded, peeled, 
and dried in an oven. When analyzed, ginger is 
found to contain a volatile oil, acetic acid, potash, 


gum, and sulphur; but its principal ingredient | 


is starch. It is quite stimulating and is used 
largely for medicine, and, as everyone knows, in 
cake, cookies, pies, pickles, etc., while many eat 
preserved ginger as a sweetmeat. 


PEPPER. 

A climbing or creeping plant called Piper 
nigrum furnishes us with our common pepper. 
It has jointed stems, alternate leaves and spikes 
of naked flowers; it grows profusely in Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and in the Malay peninsula. The 
vines are trained to the trees and shrubs, and 
they must be four years old before a crop is 
gathered. The berries are small, round, and 
fleshy. The berries are gathered in their green 
state, and placed on mats in the sun; the sun 
turns them black, and they then make our black 
pepper; the berries are soaked until the outer 
skin comes off easily, for the white pepper. 

Cayenne pepper is the fruit of the Capsicum, a 
plant somewhat related to the woody nightshade. 
The fruit is fleshy, of a bright red or orange color ; 
the fruit is dried, and is used ground and also 
whole. There are two varieties of the Capsicum ; 
one is Capsicum annuum, a plant growing wild 
in the West Indies and in South America. The 
other is Capsicum fruticosum, found in the East 
Indies; it bears much smaller fruit, and it is also 
more fiery than the other variety. The inhab- 
itants of those hot countries depend greatly upon 
the stimulating qualities of the Capsicums, as 
they rouse the digestive organs and stimulate 
them when they are overcome with the extreme 
heat. Even birds and animals cannot do without 
them 





Bubble 


Wizard eters. 


The most Entertaining and Instructive Novelty of the Age. 


| JUST 3 THING § BUBBLE 


PARTIES. 
BLOWS A 
Double Bubble, 


mermerasas yer 


Twin Bubbles, 


Dome Bubbles, 


all sorts of Bubbles, 


The only Blower 
with which it is 
possible to form 
two separate Bub- 
bles, one floating 
within the other. 


Send for one, and 
if it does not 
please you and do 
all we say in the 
handsomely illus- 
trated set of in- 
structions which 
accompany it, we 
will return the 
money. 





Sent by mail, securely packed, for 25c each. 


| 
| NOVELTY INTRCDUCTION C0., 


| P.O. Box 2288, 19 Whitehall &t., New York, 





Toany one sending 10 cents, the WAVERLEY 
MacazinE will be sent for tour weeks as a trial 
subscription. Theregular price is four dollars 
per year. Each issue contains from ten to fifteen 
complete stories, comments on current events, 
—a jokes, hints for the household, and the 


mT, 
pages— 
10,000 words comprising over §Q com- 


lete stories, and vocal and ins.rumental music, 
the latter is worth at least fifty cents.) and all 


columns of reading matter— 


for only Ten Cents! Of course you understand 

this offer is made to get you to give the 

trial, knowing full well that you will 

permanent subscribers, 

Address WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, Box 172, 
Boston, Mass. 


~ 








FREE 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A complete set of Mrs. Southworth’s famous Books, in 
43 vols., cloth gilt $1.50 a vol., will be presented to anyone 
getting up a club of three at $50 a set among their 
neighbors. Remit us $150 in Post-Office Orders and on its 
receipt the four sets will be sent by return Express. 
Catalogues free, send for one, and mention Peterson’s 
Magazine. 

Address T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1892 EDITION OF 
Francatelli’s Modern Cook 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK for 1892 is pub- 
lished’this day, and is a practical guide to the culinary art 
in all its branches, and is the best and most complete cook- 
book in the world. It has just been reprinted from the 
twenty-sixth London edition, just issued in London, with 
large additions never before published. With 62 illustra- 
tions, 1480 receipts. 600 pages. Price Five Dollars, on 
receipt postage prepaid. 

In club of two at $4.50 each, or a club of four at $4.00 
each. Our 1892 Catalogue free ; send for one. 

Address T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BEST ORGANS AND PIANOS 


FOR EASIEST PAYMENTS. 


The MASON & HAMLIN CO. now offer to rent any one of their famous 
Organs or Pianos for three months, giving the person hiring full opportunity 
to test it thoroughly in his own house, and return if he does not longer 
want it. If he continues to hire it until the aggregate of rent paid amounts 
to the price of the instrument, it becomes his property without 
further payment. Lllustrated Catalogues, with net prices, free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


155 Tremont St., BOSTON; 158 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


IY Oss At OVER THE WORLD 
ARS GRE SRE 


4d SEELYS P PERFUMES Ve = 


242, WHITE ROSE. B50 CENTS PER OUNCE . g 


s AD iF NOT TO BE OBTAINED | 
< om Teg cael c we 
8% PURPLE LILAC. 6c & 


APAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


SEELY MANFG C0. Detroit Micts 






































We manwiacture and sell direct 
Leena rs at manufac- 






turers’ prices, 









By 

buying from 
us, you will save all 
intermediate dealers’ profits, 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 


two cents 
for Illustrated 
Catalogue, and be 
convinced. 


291 Church St, N.Y. 












SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE | 3. TAKE AN  ROEmeN So 

Cider, FERMENTED and oO: 
UNFERMENTED Cider, | 52 ROASTING PAN 
CIDER SYRUP and CIDER a SAVES 20 Parce q 
VINEGAR, of highest possi- e 7 in Roasting, and ge en 
GE bic Strength and Purity. a” nddren et Bread i in the world, 
ress nea) omice for terms, 

5 W. A. n 

Seaerveansonen CIDER CO., UNIONVILLE, LAKE CO. OHIO. W, 4. PAGUETE £0. Vineland, 8. baatet es x =. 





SEND: POSTAL: FOR: COLORED: PAMPHLET 


FREE 
BY MAIL 


A fine model of this Cooker, twice the size 
of the picture, for thirteen 2-cent stamps to pay 
postage. A novel ioy. A pretty ornament. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


You ought to. A metal vessel the right shape; inside 
this a strong white earthen jar. A splendid utensil for 
cereals, fruits, and vegetables. 


THE EUSTIS MFG. CO. 
530 STREET, BAYONNE, N.J. 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


When other charms have faded, a sound, white set 
of teeth redeems the countenance, but they should 
be brushed every day with Sozodont, in order 
to keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
dients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, harden- 
ing the gums, and imparting a delicate, cool, 
aromatic fragrance to the mouth. Sozodont 
has received the most flattering testimonials from 
many distinguished Dentists, Physicians, 
Clergymen, and others, who have carefully tested 
its merits, and from long and regular use are enabled 
to recommend it with confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


m it is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 

dentifrice. Purchasers are requested to note the 
Zsize and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 
larly to remember that, unlike tooth powders and 
tooth pastes, there is no waste. 
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“ee WHITE ROSE. gAfO0 CENTS PER OUNCE , 
estes MARY ANDERSON: eh IF NOT TO BE OBTAINED | 
eased EASTER LILY. Axe, (un orucelsy, we 


FS PURPLE LILAC jc Saoqemin on RECEIPT OF PRICE 


SEELY PAN MANFG C0. DetromMicH 


W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3.0 SHOE "i Se. SF 


For the money. 
Seamless shoe, - einans code tacks or wax thread to hurt the feet; 
made of fine calf, stylish aud easy. They equal hand-sewed cost= 
ing from $4.00 to $5.00. 
00 Genuine Hand-«ewed, the finest calf shoe ever 
e Boren for $5.00; equals imported shoes which cost from 


00 to $12. 
* _ Welt Shoe, fine calf, stylich, com- 
= "Tevet and durable. The best shoe ever offered at is 
price; same grade as custom made shoes costing from $6. 00 to $9 0 
50 Police Shoe ; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter C ar 
- B ® riers all wear them; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
heavy thick soles, extension edge, 
a 50 fine calf, &2.25 and $2.00 Workingman’s are 
4 bag if strong and durable. 
S2.00 are @ 1.75 school shoes are worn by the 
Bo s’ Tae everywhere; they sell on their merits, as the 
sales show. 
pare § &3.00 Hand-sewed shoe, best Dongola, very 
adi es stylish; eee — im es d shoes costing 
from $4.00 to $6.00 O, 82. and 


shoe for Misses 
are the best fine Dongola. Stylish ral me Sie. 


t Ww. L. Douglas’ name and price are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. TAKE NO SUB.- 
or fppttan See that W. loc cal sivertioed dealers supplying yen, and if they will not do so, send advertised price, 
stating kind desired and size and width usually worn. Shoes sent by mail to any part of the world, postage free. 































W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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PHYSICIANS, TRAVELERS, 
Pioneers, Frontier Settlers, and Invalids 


OF EVERY DEGREE, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


TESTIFY TO THE 


Medicinal and Tonic Virtues of 


Hostetter’ Ss Stomach Bitters 


As the MOST POPULAR and EFFICIENT MEDICINE EXTANT. 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is a household remedy for Dyspepsia; it expels Maiaria 
from the system; conquers Fever and Ague; acts as an anti-bilious agent on the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels; is efficacious in preventing and relieving Rheumatism and Neuralgia, and builds up 
and revitalizes the bodily functions wasted by disease or exhaustion. In short, it is a remedy for 
irregularities of the system to which all are daily liable, eliminating all contaminations from 
the food and atmosphere, restores and protects the whole physical man. In the winter season, 





To make Life worth Living, 
SUFFERERS FROM ALL DISEASES 
That Sap the Vital Powers, 

AND RENDER 
LIFE A BURDEN AND TORTURE, 
Should Resort at once to this 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDY anp TONIC. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines, 


D, HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER CO., Proprietors. 
THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. } PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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~4 ‘It’s. a queer thing 


Why everybody doesn’t use Pearline. 
Here and there, though, there’s a woman 
who's been left behind. The world has 
moved along without her. What she 
needs to know is this—that in washing 
clothes or cleaning house, Pearline 
will save half her work, half her time, 
and do away with the rub, rub, rub, that 
wears things out—that it costs no more than 
common soap, and does no more harm. 


And if she wants to know it, there are millions of women who 
can tell her. 






Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good 


as” or ‘*the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped- 
dled, if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 
315 JAMES PYLE, New York, 





A 
Delicious 









THE 


PERFEC- 
TION 


















HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
THE occ cee 


HOP PLASTER -. 





Remedy 





If not, you do not know how thoroughly and 
FoR oF | quickly it relieves and cures. No pain or 
she, soreness, weakness, or inflammation, can 
R ache, . . ’ 
Au Fo = CHEWING resist its penetrating power and effectiveness. 
OF It soothes away all local or deep- 
GUM. seated ailments, invigorates weak 
Tapieestion. 


nerves, heals sore, tender lungs, 
limbers the strained muscles, and as 
a general strengthening plaster it is 
unsurpassed. Keep them on hand for 
sudden need. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


Each tablet contains one an pure pepsin sufficient to 
digest 1,000 rains of food. If it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CoO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 9 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 

** Beware of Imitations.” Mention this paper. 


gz! BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely med, removes all ° OS 
impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 4 yay | i 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- bo 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand jug 


“Ge 


All reliable medicine dealers sell the 
HOP PLASTERS. The genuine goods 
are prepared by the Hop Plaster Com- 
pany, Boston. Our name on both sides 
of the plaster. Refuse to use anything 
else. 

Mailed for price, 25 cts., 5 for a dollar. 


Peererrerrererererrrrereeeeeeeeeee ee eee eee eee 














AND 


muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
mm &c. All Druggists er by Mail, 50 cts. S K | N . 
| BARCLAY & Co., 44 Stone St., New York. FEEgvaMitttaey 
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Pears Soap 


What virtue there is in bare cleanliness! Noth- 








ing ought to be sought of a soap but cleanliness! 

It has its results; let it work them out; give 
it time. 

Pears’ Soap does nothing but cleanse; it brings 
back health and the color of health to many a sal- 
low skin. Give it time. But it has no medical 
properties. 

Medical soaps are wrong; too strong and too 
weak; too strong for a soap and too weak for a 
medicine. 

Keep your medicine out of your bath. You 
might as well “pepper” your steak with rhubarb. 

Soap itself is the best of medicine; put no medi- 
cine in it. Nothing but soap; pure soap; Pears 


Soap, because there is neither fat nor alkali in it— 


nothing but soap. 
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ALWAYS SAFE 


If you take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be in- 
duced to purchase any other blood-purifier. Pim- 

’ ples, blotches, boils, car- 
buncles, debility, sores, 
rheumatism, headaches, 
nervousness, loss of ap- 
petite, sleeplc ssness, and 
pains in the back and 
side indicate lurking dis 
ease, which, if not treat- 
ed promptly, are liable 
to result In permanent 
loss of health. The spe- 
cific for all cases of 
blood-impurity is the 
well-known = alterative, 
4 AYER’S Sarsaparilla, the 
Superior Medicine. It expels every trace of poison 
and acid from the system. No other blood med- 
icine has so successfully won and held the confi- 
dence of the public as 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 








WINTER DAYS 


Are short and the nights long. Colds, coughs, croup, sore throat, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and kindred complaints, which often at- 
tack suddenly and when least expected, are now to be feared, 
Prevent a night-call on the doctor by having at hand 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr, J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








LULLABY. 


For Male Voices. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 54 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





By NICHOLAS HEINS. 
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“IDEAL” EGG BOILER: ::: 
E ENTED.) 

INVALUABLE FOR TABLE USE, INVALIDS, MEALS IN 
ROOMS, etc. By its use 
eggs become a luxury to 
the most fastidious, and 
canbepreparedtosuitany 
and all tastes separate- 
ly and at the same time. - 


PATENT INDIVIDUAL, AND > ROTATABLE 
EGG HOLDERS, embodying recent 
discovery in the art of cooking eggs to an 
even, delicate consistency in the white portion. 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISH, CONVENIENT SIZES. 
Write for circular giving full ey prices, 
etc. Please mention this magazine. Address 


SPECIALTY CO., WAREHOUSE POINT, CONN. 


[)RUNKENNESS 


FREE ECIP HE 

FOR THE SURE AND SECRET CURE OF THE 
ALGOHOL AND GoBacco CURSE. Tasteless. 
Harmless and Certain. Prescription sent 
R EE to wives or friends of inebriates, 
or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in 
even advanced cases. Inclose.stamp. Can 

be given secretly in coffee, etc. 


Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park Row, New York. 

















THE 


is as yet the only practical instrument for the 


of certain female complaints, because it is constructed 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suction. 
It cleanses perrectiy, which no other syringe as yet has | 


accomplished, 
in our descriptive circular. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


17 Murray Street 


GIVEN AWAY! 


This is the most bean- 
tiful new ROSE of 
A B A hy the year which we give 
ENTIRELY FREE 


to our WERS cond of 1892. If you are interested 
in FLOWERS send for our CATALOCUE 


of the Fae ‘YO and specialties ever 
offered. IT WILL PAY YOU, write now. 
ROBT. Scott & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES DON’T BE 


<a Eanes LD 


PERF ECT. (OBS ' ORESS 






STAY 


BUT USE the ——, Dauss Stay, with a 
triple silesin cap cemented to the 
ends of the steel, warranted not to cut through, Gutta 
Percha covered, will not rust. **Perfection”® 
stamped on the back ofeach Stay, Ask your dealers 
for them Write for samples. Manufactured by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office and Salesroom. 8%3 Broadway. 









LADY'S SYRINGE Gules) 


treatment 


snd has many other advantages e xpli tined 


» New York. | 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’ S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Dr. X,8tone’s BRONCHIAL WAFERS, the greac a 
Throat & Lung Remedy. 25c per box. brugyists. 
Sample 10c. Stone Medicine Co., C hicago, 
» DAYS on trial. Rood’s Magic Scale, the | popular 
Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated circular 
free. Roop Magic ScaLe Co., Chicago, LL 


H ND Celebrated Pernin System; Bu Shading; ne bo 
“Position. Trial Lesson and circulars free. 
gia PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


Our Investment Share Certificates will net you 8 percent. 
Prune farms of Oregon cannot be surpassed. By our hand 
ling large tracts we are enabled to sell at low cost. Crops 
AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OrEGoN. Send for our new Pro- 
spectus, THe Farm Trust & Loan Co., Portland, Oregon 


CA R DS 528 New Some of Silk Ribbon, Sith Fringe. Bartape & New Ro- 
ay peels » Songs, Hames 1 Pack Soret, 1 
Sees O ‘ards, all for hy Grown Card Co. » Cadis, Obie, 


| 5% SAVINGS $5 and ‘upwards. any time. 


Address Tacoma InvestmENT Co., Tacoma, Wash 


PLAYS 
































Dialogues, akan for school, 
and Parlor. Catalogue free. 


= se eee cad ware Chicago 


Club, 








~ fanice) mcAsAl xy P a c WA as FERS; my 
local remedy for Female Ailments, 
» Cleanly. Suretocure. Two weeks’ 
treatment free. Address 


MICAJAH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


HAIR DESTROYED FOREVER 


By Electric Needle, 
at office or by patient at home. Can't 
Fail. Book with facts 10cts. Address 


Dr. J. VanDYCK, Electro Surgeon, 
3 1106 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES, if you wish to possess a beau- 

LOO K tiful Bust, send your address for partic- 

ulars; something new, harmle sss, and perfectly reliable. 
Mas. De Vauauy, Lock Box 130, Cleve land, oO. 


i WIF ~ SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE 
ond | YOU DO IT FOR THE MONBY, 
| — 12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

Sewing Machine; perfect working rell- 

finely finished, adapted tolight andheavy 

j Doekaakoon lete set of the latest improved 
sr) attachments free. machine guaranteed for & 
years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealers 

Adi and agents profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 
(ORD MFG, COMPANY, DEP’T § CHICAGO, LLL 


v 
we ol TAKE AN ACENCY CY for — 
no TEOASSE LT 


in Roastiug,and Bukes the 

Best Bread in the world, 
ddress nearest office for terms, 
A. DA €O., Vineland, \.J. Chieago, IL. Salt Lake 
> 
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in the ubiverse, 
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PATENTS & aere 


~ Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers of Wood or Metal, 
without steam power, by using anats of the ge” 
Machines, can bid lower, and s 
moreimoney from the ir jobs, th: se 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also for INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS or Home TRAINING. 
With them boys ean acauire practi- 
¢ al journeyman’s trade fore they 

“go for ar ig oe 
logue. W. & JOHN BA E 
©9., iu B92 Ruby St., Rockférd, Ll, 











60-page book free. 
W. T. emg 







Uta “iess Portland. Orex. Onkland, Cal. Galvesion,Tex. 
FREE. =| 
SUPERB FORM. Wy 
[LOVELY COMPLEXION. s 
PERFECT HEALTH. 

These are my portraits, and on! 4 
account of the fraudulent 
pumps, ‘* wafers,” etc., off 


ievelopment, I will tell an 
FRE Ww I used to 
















o 


these changes. HEALTH (cur 
ofthat ** tired’? feeling and 
all female diseases) Superb 
FORM, Brilliant EYES andy 
perfectly Pure COMPLEX Y 
Will send 
Avoid advertising frauds. 


Name this paper, 
and address Mrs. ELLA M. DENT, STATION B, San Francisco, Cal, 


| sealed letter 
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SEEDS,ROSES,PLANTS — 


WE SEND PREPAID BY MAIL 


4© packets choice Flower Seeds; all different. These 
will be sufficient to plant a ‘whole flower garden, $1.00 
30 packets choice Vegetable Seeds ; you will get every- 
Ga Tehe Bin ERAT COMO E NR i isis sccnccccsetnceinss dnccececéatcncces 
20 very fine Ever-blooming Roses, 20 kinds; all will 
OD IE a saat es sgn ie ekacocstcnncnssndseesaced m 
25 choice ‘‘ Rainbow”’ Pansy Plants; an ele, ga 
8 Double and 8 Single Geraniums; all different.. 
20 choice Chrysanthemums; different; prize winners, I 
42 elegant sorts of Be ogonias ; all flowering kinds........ 1.00 
Handsome illustrated 96 page Catalogue, with best terms W agents, de- 
scribing above Roses and all Plants, mailed for 6c. stamps, Don't order 
your Roses, Ptants or Seeds before seeing our prices. Can save you money. 
wes » Pr ee Pinna OE, We have all the new§Begoni+<. Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, etc, 
Begonia Plants as Illustrated, GOOD & REESE CO., Box 46, Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 















4 
veer wie, HCA © HOTEL 
is WE GLADSTONE,” o-- OUD POINT COMFORT, VA 
Madame ADELINA PATTI, | Raat ode dae aah aces ae tee 


Et Ete.. with Testimonials ei take place. The scenic attractions of Old Point Comfort 
c. ' : e unrivalled, 
To be had from Leading Dry Goods Stores. Single one Garand 


Set, 50 cts.; Double Set cts. .~ + Adjust- | The hotel is supplied with all modern improvements, 
ment for truined skirts, Particulars with every set. | including Turkish, Russian, Electric and Hot Sea baths, 


G. H. LANGE & co., ENGLAND. | the latter justly celebrated for their efficacy in rheumatic 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, City. troubles. The close proximity of the Gulf Stream, less 


than thirty mules distant, insures a mild bracing climate, in 














9 4 ‘ which malaria is unknown. 
rR q} } ‘ 2 Music afternoon and evening; frequent germans and balls. 
3 ra & i Na | y Nervousness and insomnia speedily and in most cases per- 
u eat iy misled ranently relieved. All things considered, the most com- 
SRE A ig? i fortable and delightful resort at which to spend the winter 
g . ¥ in 4 KYL months ip the United States. Average winter temperature 
4s ty \ i } " tr is 48 degrees. Send for illustrated descriptive pamphlet. 
e 3 Filo 
j rihit rays F. N. PIKE, Manager. 
TAAL YW 












Bend to 319 W. 45th 8. , N. Y., for Sam 








cca: | NASAL CATARRH 
results 
ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache: re. AND LUNG AFFECTIONS ensty 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. t A RO NASAL 

‘BLAIR’S PILLS cece re 

H ‘onvenien' easan ienti 
} : Highly .o Cy Has cured thou- 
x d It wil CURE YOU. 
Groat — ee . Do. not fail = Sea one at once, 
for Gout and Rheumatism. and enjoy health again. Testimo- 
Sure, Prompr, anp Errecrive. i neti ie Bm 

. ‘ > P a 
hs Box 34, Small [4 Pills USED AT HOME NIGHT AND 
At ve Druggists and ES... 
"9 











38 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 


Een THEY © tedey ao 
Catalogue Free iitimpiccnoag tacu:s 
The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 


| [a For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and r e new customers, we have ae to ene this Special Offer: 
Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph, »Tintype,An ,Ambroty of popes 
or any member co family, living or dead and we will ma oy = mo a me CRAY 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa ay ba — 


work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back re and it will be returned in perfect order. We make an: a? in oe 
‘ou wish, not interfering with 5 ad likeness. Refer to any bank in ‘chs weno. & 

ew German CHIC. ILL. e ain Tortelt 


mailto THE CRESCE CRAYON CO. Opposite N. - 
and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. me offer is bonafide. 





$100 *o anyone sending us photo 
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| @LSAUCES 
FOR TONE.TOUCH. | EXTRACTS 


>& AND DURABILITY.-3-- | 
THEINDEPENDENTIRON FRAME | 
) ~~ MAKES THE STECK f§ | 
> THEONLY PIANO 

THAT IMPROVES WITH 
——~ i SE 


> SANO 


Gennce Sreck & Co. MANUFACTURERS. 
Warerooms Il eE.14T4 St.NLY. 
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Florence Knitting Silk 


Soft Finish. If you wish to secure beauty, 
durability, and economy, you will buy this 
Silk for Knitting, for Crochet, for Tatting, for 
Netting, or for Embroilery. 

Each one-half ounce ball of size No. 300 
contains 150 yards of pure Silk. 

“Florence Home Needlework” for 1891 
shows you many uses for it, giving you full 
instructions in Crocheted Scarfs, Silk Slippers, 
Belts, Beaded Bags, Macreme Lace, etc. 

This book contains 96 pp. of fully illustrated descriptive 
matter, and will be mailed on receipt of 6c. Mention year. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


YOU WILL SAVE t 
won ’§ CATARRH 
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TROUBLE, CATAR 














ao Wits cuns Getd IN HE 
CATARRH ED: j 


BY USING ° 4 
CELEBRATED FOR THEIR ELY’S 3 


Pure Tene, eos Desi rs Superior Se 
orkmans: an reat | SS 
Durability. CREAM BALI Kom 50¢ 
SOLD ON BASY TERMS. 'o » 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write HAY FEVE 


for catalogue and full information. A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 


Price 50 cents, at Druggists’ or by mail. 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. : Bg ; 
. : , | ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren Street, New Yorh. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











WHAT COMFORT 


Can a person enjoy who is afflicted with Catarrh ? 
Expectorating, hawking, sneezing all the time 
an offence to himself and 
everyone else. The per- 
/ sistence with which this 
loathsome and dangerous 
malady clings to its vic- 
tim is due to a scrofulous 
fw taint in the blood. The 
We Vis remedy is AYER’S Sarsa- 
fz parilla. Those who give 

| this medicine a persever- 
ing trial are permanently 
cured. When you are 
eeaaiehiih with CATARRH. take AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla, and take it faithfully. It searches out all 
impurities in the system and expels them through 
the proper channels. Don't waste time in local 
treatment, which only aggravates and prolongs the 
disease, and don’t be persuaded to try any other 
medicine. Your only hope is in 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Has cured others, will cure you 












A COLD SNAP 


Produces a plentiful crop of colds, coughs, sore throat, bronchitis, 
croup, pneumonia, influenza, and other pulmonary disorders, the 
best remedy for which is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1s3S2. 


One of om shit Novelists (Mus: | The e Colonel’s Stratagem. By Robert B. 
trated), . . 287 Graham (Illustrated), . . - 824 

Pink Cook, Poem. ‘By C urtis Ma ay, 288 | Sixteen—A Poem. By } Maria Callahan, . 330 

A Strange Country. ” set J Ross | Cupid—A Poem. By A. J.C... . . 330 
(Illustrated), . 289 This Man and This Woman. ‘By Robert 

A Flock of Sete h, Doin, By ‘Mee. C. V. Meyers, ...... 331 
Lisa A. Fletcher,. . . » 294 | A Simile—A Poem,.. . 836 

Miss Mordecai. By Miss Kent, © <6 295 | Old-Time Thimbles. By Mestad Lathein 

Gifts of Nature—A Poem. By John B. | (Illustrated), . . 337 
L. Soule, ... . 300 | Changes—A Poem. By Gertie v. ‘Geen 

Good-Bye—A Poem. By is Pidsley, . - 800| sey, .. 341 

Return of the Plague. By Frank H.Sweet, 301 | A Crowning Sidiaannelas. By — hee 

The Finishing Touch—A Poem. By Will- Be edict, tnd. (ite «or 
iam B. Chisholm,. .. . 305 New Fancies for Easter. By Martha 

Flower-Lore. By Mrs. E. A. M: ‘ale, . 806 Carey, .. wo gi 9 aeat woes ae 

The Story of Gilbert Neal. By Miss M. Some Amusing Games, S$ stele ous » OOO 
G. McClelland,. ......... - 808| Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. 

My Love.—A Poem. " William Brun- | By Emily H. May ern --. 3861 
ton, .. 814 | Editorial Chit-Chat,. ..... one Ok 

A ( Seeindhinhie Wedding. By ( Sin ‘a ‘hee Notices of New Books, . . 862 
if ae ° . 815 | Mothers’ Department one Series). By 

How Olga met Sea ah en m, ‘By pany Abram Livezey, A.M.,M.D.,  . 363 
ence May Alt (Illustrated), ~-«-« , S16 | Our Aem-Cheir, 2... S yee eee Sens 

Foolish Kitty Clifford. By William Bilbo, 3818 | Our New Cook-Book,. ........ 364 

Waiting at the Gate—A Poem. By Grace | Fashions for April (Illustrated), . . . . 365 
eee ae ‘ . 823 | Children’s Fashions (Illustrated), . aa 





ARE YOU a. Why not EXPERIENCE the BENEFITS of | 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


It is not only a National, but a Universal Remedy, the round World over. 


amned \ ‘Ry en \ , WOSTET: TERs 


S76N ; *, NS) 9 BSe.  / a) ISTOMACH 








THE SPRING-TIME ANTIDOTE FOR MALARIA, DEBILITY, Etc. 
It is a perfectly pure, vegetable remedy, embracing these three important properties : of a 
preventative, a tonic, and an alterative. It fortifies the body against disease, and is a cure 
for indigestion, biliousness, and kindred complaints. 
Ask your Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER CO., Proprietors. 
THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Every Woman is an Unbeliever. 


She can't believe, to begin with, that Pear- 


line can do so much. 
She hears that everybody is using it; finally she tries 
it. It does all she’s heard of; it saves all that 
she’s been told. She take comfort in using it. But 
that so much can be 
A, She can't believe done safely. Shecon- 
47 sults those who have used it for years. (72> 
She finds that Pearline has been test- Lom 
ed and proved in a hundred ways; that it’s harm- 4 = 
less to hands or fabric; that it’s as safe as good 
soap. Then 















Zh She can't believe _ 
ever did without it. She has less to do, 
she gets more done—and it’s all done better. 
Her clothes last longer—they’re not rubbed to 
pieces. Her housework is easy; her time is her own. 
a~\ She believes in Pearline, and tells her friends 
about it~-(that s the most effective kind of advertising). 








Peddlers : and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as good 


re: ” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FAL SE—Pearline is never 
peddled, if at eon sends you animitation, be honest—send tt back. 


JAMES PY LE, New York, 
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Perfec- i  U[/e 







Delicious 


Remedy tion Hop Plaster 
For oF | 1S HONEST from the base up; you 
i ®) | don’t waste your time, and you don’t 
; ) suffer long after applying one. The relief 

All Forms i Chew: is instant. The cure rapid. 
or . Pains and Aches subdued —weak 
mg places braced and invigorated — inflam- 


mation allayed—sore and tender lungs 

healed — stiff muscles limbered up — 
Gum. coughs and colds cured—and all painful, 
local and deap-seated ailments yield to its 
medicinal combination. 


Applied in the nick of time, it saves dol- 


BE 3 MAN’S PE PS | N GU M lars and prevents uneasiness and suffering. 


THE genuine HOP PLASTER is 








1-3 of an ounce of p Pp as CAUTION.—See that prepz —y the Hep Plaster Com- 

“3 0 € ure Fep-| + pany oston, ass., and is sold 

sin mailed on receipt of 25c. | | ee = neo = by reliable medicine dealers everywhere, 

pilaiipicasbisiscecs or we mail for price, 25 cts., 5 for a dollar. 

yeti tablet contains one aa pure pepsin, sufficient to Our name on both sides of the plaster 

digest 1,000 grains of food. If it cannot be obtained from is a guarantee of genuineness. 

dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 

BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO,, Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 








ORIGIN ATORS OF PEPSIN OF PEPSIN CHEWING Gt HEWING GUM. 


*! BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS | 
ey: FOR THE 
Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, ooeieied ldness andgray hair, ian A | coe 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand AND 


_— and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
All Drugeiate or by Mail, 50 cts. S K | | . 


LAY & Co., 44StoneSt., New York. Bape y-tmist"|aontstel Pe 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ Soap 


“Fine feathers” may ‘make fine birds”; but fine boxes 





and scent do not make fine soap, not even if the price is high. 


The finest soap in the world is Pears’—the fineness is in 





the soap itself—and the price is strangely low, for a reason 
however — 15 cents. 

This is Pears’ unscented. There are three variations upon 
it: scented, otto of rose, and shaving-stick. They are all the 
same, except shape and perfume. 

There is also Pears’ Glycerine Soap, which is scented. 
Some skins are wholesomely touched by glycerine; some 
are not. If yours is not, of course you avoid it in soap. ] 

All equally fine as soaps; but perfume is costly, especially 
otto of rose. You may, or may not, care for it. 

The distinguishing feature of Pears’ is this: the fineness 
is in the soap. 

What is it? What constitutes fineness in soap? It is 
freedom from fat and alkali. Fat makes soap disagreeable; 
alkali bites, makes tender, inflames. 

Most toilet soaps are imperfectly made, unbalanced, excess 
of fat or alkali, often of both. They depend on boxes and 


perfume. A box that costs five cents adds forty cents to the 


price of the soap sometimes. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“BIG MEDICINE!’ 


Exclaimed the savage spoiler on the African bat- 
tle-field, when rifling the poor soldier’s knapsack. 
“The Superior Medicine” 
is the unanimous verdict 
of the civilized world in re- 
gvard to AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla. That it is superior to 
all other blood-purifiers is 
proved not only by the tes- 
timony of leading physt- 
cians and druggists, but 
by the practical test of 
countless patients covering 
a period of nearly half a 
century. AYER’S Sarsa- 
parilla is to-day the most popular alterative in 
pharmacy —the one on which people place most 
reliance, its enviable reputation being due, not to 
sensational advertising, but to substantial merit. 
Everywhere, the standard Spring Medicine and 
Specitic for all forms of Blood Disease, is 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 








COSTIVENESS 


If long neglected, is sure to result in Chronie Constipation, one of 
the most dangerous conditions of the system. To prevent this, 
the promptest as well as the safest and most effective remedy is 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every dose effective. 
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BIRDS IN THE NIGHT. 


A LULLABY. 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 























Written by LIONEL H. LEWIN. Music by ARTHUR T. SULLIVAN. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


>—JUST PUBLISHED —- 
A NEW WORK ON 


DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE 


By Carrica Tue Favre. 


Ladies and others will find this the most delightful system of 
culture, giving grace with both physical and mental 
vigor. Contains the principles of Delsartism, 
with Tllustrated Lessons on 


How to Dress, How to Walk, How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


‘ aaah Mat al 
19 Lessons in Health The uirections given are comprehensive yet simple and practical. The exercises 
and Beauty. can be taken up alone or in clubs or classes. This author advocates refining and training 


the body to a high degree of expressiveness rather than develop merely animal bulk, 
Price Popular Edition, 25 cents, Extra Edition, cloth, with pertrs uit, 75 cents; or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


. B—If you will mention ‘‘ Peterson” when you write, we will send 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published moniny at $1.50 a year, 15 cents a number. 








you free a sample copy of the 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


It is the custom of ‘‘ Pererson’s MAGAZINE,” as all its old subscril ers know, to engrave, e very year, A PREMIUM 
Puare, in order to reward persons getting up clubs. These plates are executed in the highest style of art 
cost of from ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, “ Peterson,” 
practice for many years, has now an unrivaled selection of such engravings, These 
offered (postage free) for Fifty Cents each, to subscribers or their friends. The e 


, at an original 
having kept up this 
are how, as « great inducement, 
ngravings are as follows: 


The Surrender of Cornwallis, .. hee eg = SE Bede ae ¢ td inches by 21) 
Washingtows Adieu to His Ge nerals, . . b 4 ty& Sh Barer *s 27) 
Bunyan on Trial, .... te ol eet ag OF | ee ae ry ee ey ere 2} 46 6 21) 
Bunyan in Jail, .. ‘ . re ae ee ee ere “6 “ 212) 
Washingtous First Interview with His Wije,... coc eee s 0 (OE “6 © 20) 
The Ster of Be ay Bry nae 2 ER Ee ee See ee ee 2 66 ‘© 16) 
“Our Father Who Artin Heave: n,” Tic. ele eee eeTa “6 “« 16) 
Wastington TS! 5 al ane ear 4 lahat 6b 1 ve Sever Swe. aye e's 6 ae “s “< 25) 
Bessie’s Birth- Day, 3 rh ee a ee eee er ee ee “ “© 16) 
Christ W eeping over Jerusale m, . ere ee ee a ee eee sé “ 396) 
Angels of Christmas, .. ee ee ae ee ae aa a ee eS, és ** 16) 
Not Lost, but Gone Before, Se ee ae ee ee ee a er $6 ** 16) 
Christmas Morning, . ibe wb ee oe ease 6% 60 ee « Ee ““ “© 20) 
Christ Blessing Little Cc hildve nM, ae CT. ets ee tee 6s © 20) 
Washington at Valtey Forge, . < = plat moat ide (24 66 © 20) 
Gran father Tells of Yorktown, . TELL Terre ee eee 66 ‘6 20) 
“Husk! Don’t Wake Them,” .......ecece hee 1: 5k ee “s “ 16) 
The Parable of the Lilies, . keene % ee ee eee ee “6 ** 16) 
pe oe ae eS pane ab aes a Oke: & ee (27 “ “ 22) 
Tired Out, ar ee Pe eT ea ee a Fe ee ee ey eee 9 « 15) 
Lion in Love, ‘ ket (27 66 ‘6 21) 
tngels oF Paradise, i en ae ie ee eS és - 2 

Mother's Darling, . . See a am ee he ee ee ee we « ‘ 21) 
The Weeath of Immortellis, ket tara o Ae ae ae “ “oo 

The Morning Greeting, ...............00000 lel HO BB 
re a ao oe & ge Rk. ¢ wo lw eb Bw ee ee 28 + 6“ 22 
re “ “22 
OF a song Ce ees ee ee ae o hae se se 22) 


fuy subscriber to “Peterson,” or her friend, can have either of these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which is the 


mere cost of printing and paper. Or five will be sent for two dollars, 
a club, as per club terms. Always say which you wish, Address 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO., No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Lost Colony by James F. Raymond, is one of the most singular as well as exciting stories 
5 i i 


that we have seen lately. The narrative hinges on the fortunes of «a Southern 
family, who pass through a startling suecession of fortunes and changes of lot. With their fate is also bound up 
that of a young officer in the army, who distinguishes himself by his bravery. This 
for the introduction of some admirable descriptions of Southern life. The most novel scenes of the book are laid 
on a desert island, and centre round the account of Tue Lost Conony, a history so astonishing as to suggest the 
belief that this part of the novel has, as sen author intimates, some foundation in fact. A large number can be sold 
in any vicinity, and the publishers offer great inducements to active agents; write for terms, Tur Lost Conony is 
handsomely bound in morocco ¢ loth, and Fie n not to he had of your Bookseller, copies will be sent by mail on receipt 
of price by the publishers, T. B, Pete *rson & Brothers, Philadel phi Pa. 


Or any one of them will be sent as a premium for 


history gives an opportunity 








Published in 12mo cum unique style; price $1.50. Subse sription edition, royal 12mo, full-gilt edges, full-gilt 
tides, and full-gilt back; price Three Dollars, Write for Catalogue and Special Rates for this month. 
Address all communications and orders to the Publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nies man OE, 
“Begonia Plants as Tilustrated, 25 Cents Each. 


ae ROSES, PLANTS 


WE SEND PREPAID "BY MAIL 


40 packets choice Flower Seeds; all different. These 

will be sufficient to plant a ‘whole flower garden, $1.00 
30 packets choice Vegetable Seeds ; you will get every - 

thing in this collection 
20 very fine Ever-blooming Roses, 20 kinds; all will 

flower this year 7 
25 choice ** Rainbow”’ Pansy Plants; an elegant bed, 1.00 
$8 Double and 8 Single Geraniums; all different... lL 

20 choice Chrysanthemums; different ; ; prize winners, 1.00 
312 elegant sorts of Begonias ; all flowering kinds........ 1.00 
Handsome illustrated 96 page Catalogue, with best terms W agents, de- 
scribing above Roses and all Plants, mailed for6c. stamps, Don't order 
your Roses, Plants or Seeds before seeing our prices. Can save you money, 
We have all the new§Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, ete. 
GOOD & REESE €O., Box 46, Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, o 

















WANTED.— 


AGEN : CANVASSERS 
in every Town aui 

County of the land. Big commission, exclusive 
territory. Correspond and get full particulars. 
THE MIDLAND Pottery Co., ROSEVILLE, 0. 


“YOUNG MEN 
Learn STEAM ENGINEERING and earn $100 
per month. Send your name and 10 cents in stamps to 
E. mm BEEPS, ENGINEER, _Bridgeport, Conn, 


“Mail 2c, stamp for sealed instructions 
how to enlarge your bust 5 inches, by 
using “Emma” Bust Developer. 
Guaranteed. 24 en illustrated cata 


AD for 6 cents. Address EMMA TOILET BAZAB 
228 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS, Mention this paper 


SAVE When you buya SAFETY BICYCLE. 


We have noagents, but allow same discount to 


AG ENT’ S riders, Send 6c in stamps for full peste 


ubars and illust. catalogue of 20 highest 


DISCOUNTS *'ii-cci'beatine’Gyal 


afycle Co., 
Box 592. Baltimore, M 


Zend 6 cts. pestage 

for 100 fine samples. 

¥ oo OO will buy 
and 


egant Paper 
Border, enough for a large room. dass sample books to 
paper hangers 25c. Address K, W. P. Co, 145-7 W. 6th, Cincinnati,O. 


LAD | E without businessex 

perience are mak- 
ing immense sales of Mme. 
MOCABES CORSETS AND 
WAISTS. Send for agents’ terms 




















ASTHMA DR. TAFT’S AsTHIMALENE. odd 
address, we will mail trial CUR ED cee E FRI _ E 
The DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


30 DAYS on ‘on trial. Rood’s :M gic Scale, le, the popular 


Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated circular 
_free. Roop Mauic Scare Co., Chicago, Il 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Club, 
PLAYS and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, i 








Chicago. 


Dr. X.Stone’s BRONC. HIAL WAFERS, the great 
Throat & Lung Remedy. 25¢ per box. Drug sts. 
Sample 10c. Stone Medic ine Co., C iene i 


- CARDS” wena secrete 
ee 


Acquaintance, 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Supertiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 

A book of interest to every 
Mailed (sealed) for 40 cents, 
ER, 124 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 





















Mme. A. RUPPERT'S FACE BLEACH. 


ts wonderful effect is 
eae in almost every 
household. Thousands 
who had diseases and dis- 
coloration of the skin (in- 
cluding moths, freckles, 
sallowness,excessive red- 
ness,pimples, blackheads, 
oiliness, etc.) have ad 
their hearts gladdened by 


8 use, 

IT IS ABSOLUTE- 
LY HARMLESS, all 
prominent physicians 
recommend it. It does 
not drive the impurities 
in, but draws them out. 
It is nota Soames to 
cover up, but a cu 

PRICE is 


: S: BE. ABONA BEE: 
























or three bottles, usually 
a peeked ina plain 
wrapper. Mme, Ruppert’s book “ How to be Beautiful,” 
sent for 6cents, MME. A. RUPPERT, 6 S East ith St, N. X. 










HY Were SAYS SHE CANNOT 8 SEE HOW 
ox ona YOU DO IT FOR THE MONRY. 
= 12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine ; perfect working rell- 

able, finely finished, adapted to light andhea 
i work,with a complete set of the] atest impro a“ 
A MA attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 
@\. years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealers 
ee Afa and agents profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 
OXFOKD MPG. COMPANY, DEP'T § CHicaGo, LLL, 


OIL and WATER COLOR PAINTING done reasonably, also 
Crayon Portraits, Send stamp for particulars. Mrs. 
| Livie Briags, Ottawa, Ill. 





Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 


popular price. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 


~» Catalogue Free, md 





Carbon RY Transfer Papers 


We will send aeons papers, for use in trans- 
ferring patterns, for 15 cents each, and 8 cents 
for postage. Address 

Peterson's Magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





For 30 Days. Wishing | to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Special Offer: 
Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambroty Y or Daguerotype of yourself 
or any member of your family, living or dead and we wi 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
oy of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 


i make you aCRAYON POR 


ou wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank = hicago. Address all 


mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. 
$100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. This offer is bonafide \ 


S.—We will forfeit 
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[ff GOES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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WHITE ROSE. 
B= MARY ANDERSON © 
SOA EASTER LILY 
== PURPLE LILAC. 6c € 


SEELY MANFG C0. | 





















$e a 50 CENTS CENTS PER OUNCE. 
A\F NOT TO BE OBTAINED | 
eo PROF YOUR ORUGGIST WE 
ae WILL SEMD BY MAIL POST-} ff 
bPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICEL, 


Detroit MicH. 











Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


ViOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 

Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- 
ducing aclear and he: althy complexion. 
Supe rior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for $@cents, Send for circular, 


S 


_G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, °. 








for Female Ailments. Easy to use, 
ycleanly, and sure to cure, 
treatment free. Address 


MICAJAH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


RARE SEEDS. 


1 Pkg. New Pansy Violas, beautiful as Pan- 
sies, fragrant as Violets, richest colors, alw ays in bloom. 
1Pkg Splendid Mixed Flower Seeds, 1,000 
kinds; will give ajoyful surprise daily the entire éeason. 
1 Pkg. Superb Old-fashioned ton Clove 
Pink, the sweetest and loveliest of all flow 


~ (FREE MICAJAH’S WAFERS, indorsed 
To by physicians as the best local remedy 
LADIES 


Two weeks 


1 Copy Park’s Floral Guide, al! about flow’s, 
1LCopy Park’s Floral Magazine, illus. mouth] 

All the Above for Only Two 2c. Stamps 

Reader, if you love flowers don't miss this floral treat. It 
will give you joy for a whole year. Club with a friend and 
I will add New French Pansies free. Send now. This advere 
tisement will not Ww. Par again. Name this paper. Address 


ARK, Libonia, Penna. 
Pia Te Speed eases totery 752. 100 Roses $5, post paid. 








1-2 HAPPYHOMES" 


Exist where BEVERIDGE’S 
COOKER is used. Latest and 
best cooking utensil. Foodcan’t 
burn. No Odor. Saves labor 
and fuel, Fitsany kind of stove. 
Agents wanted, either sex. 


; |} Big Pay. One agent sold 1730 
inonetown. Write for terms. 
8 L——— W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md. 
Se neiieieerieieaell ——— 





























Aum fbrasunr~ 
Mow. 


lesb fyong MB lebe «2D 





ORL wih wh h ym Feed 





,for Samples of 


Over- 

ARFIELD TEA: 
results 

ofbad eating;cuares Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers of Wood or Metal,. 
without ste ake mper er, by using outhites of these’ 
Machine id lowe r, and sa 
more money ‘trom their jobs, than 
: by any other means fordoing the ir 
work. Also for INDUSTRIAL 























HARDY 


(For Spring Planting.) 
The ye stock a odd ere IETIES. 
= America. ANTS. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


oo 











ROSES 





Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, NY. 








THE“CHIC” 





SINGLE SETS, 50c.; DOUBLE SETS, 60c. 


DRESS 


Sree cence NRT AL we Soe 
AT ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES, 


LIFTER. 


eae nae a nem ce gen a 
Patented ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


A Special Adjustment, also, for Trained Skirts, 


G. H. LANGE & CO., - ENGLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, CITY. 


SCHOOLS or Home TRAINI NG. 
¢ al journeyman’s trade 
Send for Ca 


& JOUN BAR 
No. BO2 Roby 8t., Rockford 


BLAIR’S “PILLS 


Great English Remedy 
for Gout and Rheumatism. 
Sure, Prompt, anv Errective. 
Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills 
At all Druggists and 


224 William St. New York. 


“go for wemee lves.” 


logue. 
00. 











PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD KNIFE 


anp SCISSORS GRINDER. 
SIMPLE, werent eet ys heh 

Price, 82.50, ‘Express paid. Any 

of United States. Send for sh ty 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 
MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 
105 FULTON STREET, N.Y. CITY. 
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© THOUGHT ~ 3-264 ee 


best of virtues. SAPOLIt rey 
is apatient servant.worth 
having in your household 


during your Spring Ceoning 
ENOCH MORGANS oe a = 









: ANAT ADORE 
See, tage : 
Sars : 
‘yg Sg Nag Mac Perranny 



























THE CELEBRATED 


i SONS ‘B&H 


LAMP. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT, 
Send for our little book. It will 
interest you. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG.CO, 
MERIDEN, CONM. 


- BUY awl 















mi 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant ret go Superior 
Workman aship, and Great 
Durability. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write | 
for catalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR OR MAY, 1ssS2. 








In the Land of the Czars. By _ K. One Di Day—A Poe By Ninette \ - 
Brooke (Illustrated), . . te ty a a. " on i aad ai 418 
Sam’s Girl. By Imogene Pope, oie 386 | The Seetiale Fire. by Ada E. Ferris, . 419 
The Old and the New—A Poem, By , ) 
ijn. Lita... 390 Unexpressed—A Poem. By W.H. Field, 422 
Appearances are Deceitful. By Pate This Man and This Woman, a: Robert 
Harrington, . . . a ae C. V. Meyers, . . . se ee 423 
Song of the W ayfarer art Rows om. By The Cloud-Spirit—A Pow. 3y Ella Alice 
1 o. Rekeel,..... 1. a. oe Johnson, .. = A aot Dae Fee 
Violet-—A Poem By Agnes G. Gray, . 396 Lake Manouna—. \ Poe am. By Frank H. 
An Unexpected Success. By Adela E. wee A bea ‘ sa 
Orpen, . . te ww ew ws 6897 | Christopher Colsiabad, By Oiney Wyens 
Questioning—A Po oem, ‘By Clara Augusta, 400 (Illustrated), . : 48 
The Story of Gilbert Neal. By Miss M. The Night I Died. By Frank Lee Bene- 
G. McClelland,........... 401] dict, .. . 434 
The Round Y cor—A _— om. By Mrs. Lisa Not Alone— A in By A A. Hi. ‘ieee, of 440 
A. Fletcher, . . 407 | 4 Photographic Diary. By Sarah Powel, 441 
Counsel—A Poem. By Seon La Rue Ratnslt, 407 Every-Day Dress ". J ~ t t . 
The Peacock Feather—A Poem. By Minna el a, - ote = tee ~ pa de 2 
ec... . aioe ne eee: =~ ate 
How We Stole Marie Stuart’s Cross. » Editorial CaeCae, SK Sees 
Fannie Aymar Matthews, . . 409 | Notices of New Books, ........ 455 
For Ruth’s Sake. sed cteaties Allen. Our Arm-Chair, ........... 456 
(Illustrated), . . 412 | Our New Cook-Book,. . . hice a ae 
The Quarrel—A Poem. By) Mrs. M: ay E. Fashions for May (Illustrated), Sue ee 206 
eee, : 418 | Children’s Fashions (Illustrated), . 458 








W. L. DOUGLAS 


00 SHOE THE BEST SHOE 
IN TH E WORLD 
For the money. 
a shoe, Malis salle a: tacks or wax thread to hurt the feet; 
made of fine calf, stylish and easy. They equal hand-sewed cost: 
ing from $4.00 to $5.00. 
00 Genuine Hand-sewead, the finest calf shoe ever 
$8.00 A Bored for $5.00; equals imported shoes which cost from 
bs , = sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, stylish, com- 
s fortable and durable. The best shoe ever offered at this 
price; same grade as custom made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9.0v. 
Police Shoe ; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter Car- 
s riers all wear them; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
heavy thick soles, extension ‘edge. 
53 60 fine calf, $2.25 and $2.00 Workingman’s are 
a very, strong ‘and durable. 
B $2.00 and $1.75 school shoes are worn by the 
oie ‘ae everywhere; they sell on their merits, as the 
a ro 
e Hand-sewed shoe, best Dongola, very 
ag lies’ Stysh: ome French h imported shoes costing 
82.50, 82.00 and $1.75 shoe for Misses 
pn m $4 tone ry ,m-- Stylish and durable 
Guntiennte that W.L. aoa name and price are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. TAKE NO SUB- 
STITUTE, Insist on local advertised dealers supplying | you, and if they will not do so, send advertised price, 
stating kind desired and size and width usually worn. Shoes sen* by mail to any part of the world. postage free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS, 


THE “CH iC” HREWSBURY: NWA 


oMAT2KE TC HuPR 
SINGLE SETS, 60c.; DOUBLE SETS, 60c, 


“ 
D R ESS One feast, one house, one 
. ” 


Ss mutual happiness,” yet sauces 
AT ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES. 


two for relish to our meat, Toma- 

LI F I E R. toketchup and Tomato Chutney, 
Patented ALL OVEF THE WORLD —Shrewsbury 

ASpecial abostment also for Trained Skirts, | Shrew sbury both. 


G. H. LANGE & CO., = ENGLAND. 7 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, CITY. ‘| | : $G: Nel Yor KYA} 
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Ty eS 
eo A Frugal Meal. 
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It’s house-cleaning time. oa 
one tired and cross; ev ery thing out 


of place and wrong end foremost. No time to fool aw ay in “a 


no fire, probably ; no appetite, perhaps; no comfort, certainly. 

No Pearline — that's the cause of it. A little Pearline, when 
you're cleaning house, makes the whole thing smooth and easy. With 
anything about the house that isn’t hurt by water, you can save time 
and hard work by using Pearline. You won't have to use that rub, 
rub, rub, in getting the dirt off, And that saves other things, besides 
your labor. “Your. paint, for instance. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as 
eC@wafr gocd as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never an if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 


send te back. JAMES PYLE, New York, 


SaVE MONEY 
By ORDERING YCLES 


Athletic goods of Bl ° NG estab- 
lished and leading manufacturers of 
Sporting Goods in the world. Bé- 
cycles for cash or on time, at bargain 
prices Send tor our Athletic and Cyclist J: urna 

popular price. | Mailed free Correspondence solicited 
| PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Vo _ 


ae Catalogue Pree.‘ WE SELL DIRECT 


and allow you the discount others al- 
lowtoagents. Highest grade Safeties. 
Send 6c. in stamps for particulars and 


SA 3,000 J0B LOT Bi CYCLES DEALIAGCYCLECO.Box 692,Ballimore 
AAS \, 20 TO 50% OFF. 
ingle 


} And lowest prices guaranteed on all 92makes 
J 424 ha. Easy payments . Wesell everywhere. _ BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


“91 TAiGae eT uno, balls... 40in. $21 Victor Jr., balls....$17 

#90 Crescent( 91 make d,reliable $50 °91$135 Rambler, very pop!’ r $90 

°91 $145 High Grade, L. Rdstr.$90 | 20 other styles as cheap. Allnew. 

Largest stock and oldest dealers in U.S. Agts, wanted. Cata. 

free. Mouse, Hazard £Co.,173 G St , Peoria, Lil. - 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


y¥ COCOA 


LABELLED [-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 











Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 


aay, 1.4 (ee A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





Sis, 





































BEFORE 


THE ; 
MODERATEPRICES TERMS REASONABLE Removes Freckles: Pomptes, 
b] z “ kheads, 

EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED.  .| Avs Moles, Hiackhends, 

, CATALOCUES FREE. the skin to its a freshness, pro- 


ducing aclear and healthy complexion, 
E M ERSON cd | ANO co Superior to all face preparations & per-. 
*9 fectly harmless. At all druggists or < 


174 TREMONT ST., 92. fn FTH AVE. mailed for SOcents. Send for circular. * 
BOSTON, MASS. voske” | "Gc. BITTNER & CO. TOLEDO, 0. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 



















mm &c. 
A BARCLAY & 





R’S PILLS 
Great English Remedy 
for Gout and Rheumatism. 
Surz, Prompt, anv Errective. 


Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills 
At all Druggists and 
224 William St., New York. 


T.LADY’S SYRINGE 


is as yet the only practical instrument for the treatment 
of certain female complaints, because it is constructed 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suction. 
It cleanses PerrectLy, which no other syringe as yet has 
accomplished, and has many other advantages explained 
in our descriptive circular. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 
__1% Murray Street, New York. 


=; HAPPY HOMES! 


Exist where BEVERIDGE’S 
COOKER is used. Latest and 
best cooking utensil. Foodcan’t 
= burn. No Odor. Saves labor 
-{"fF] and fuel. Fitsany kind of stove. 
Agents wanted, either sex. 


4 Big Pay. One agent sold 1730 
inonetown. Write for terms. 
W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md. 
— a 
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. A. DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N.J. Chicago, Ill. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. East Portland. Orez. Oakland. (al. Galveston, Texe 


WI SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
a | YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
‘in \ ; 
able, finely finished, ada 

lete ae 


pled light an 
work,with a of the latest 


hments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 

Bay direct ac and save dealers 

ts profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 

D MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T § CHICAGO, LLL. 














a 
8”Net on small investments sounds good for idle 
money, but $1,000 invested in Oregon Prune 
Farms pays better than $4,000 invested in U.S. Bonds. 
Crops AND BANKS NEVER FAILIN OrEGOoN. Send for our 
new Prospectus. 
Tue Farm Trust anp Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


ASTHMA ”® ZAPTS_ASTHMALENE never 


fails. Send us your 
address, we will mail trial U RED 





BOTTLE 

The DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO., Rochester, N.Y. | 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Club, | 

PLAYS and Parlor. Catalogue free. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago 










“an For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speelal Offers 
Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tinty: 
or any member of your family, livin 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provid: 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. P’ 
back of par and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 


not interfering with the likeness. Refer te an. 
co. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P. S.—We will forfeit 
iving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. 


you wis 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON 


$100 *o anyone sending us photo and not rece 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely 

impurities from thescalp, prevents 

and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 

fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 

musc-es, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
All Drugeiate or by Mail, 50 cts. 

Ov. 44 Stone St., 


FREE 






FOR THE 


HAIR 


AND 


oo umed, removes all 
aldness andgray hair, 


New York. Basie\-1my 1408: tel F 





—$__—— 


Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers of Wood or Metal, 

without steam power, by using outfits of these 

Machines, can bid lower, and save 

more money from their jobs, than 

ny other means for doing their 

Also for INDUSTRIAL 

y LS or Home TRAINING. 
h them boys can Soy practi- 

cal journeyman’s trade before they 

“go for themselves.” Send for Cata- 

logue. W. F. & JOHN BARNESS 

0., No.§92 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Lil. 














The Combination Folding Bath Tub 
with water heaterattached. Separ- 
ate beth noon notnecessary. Orna- 
mental, co- 

« nomical,always ( Tub Open. ) 

gready for use. 
No plumbing 
required. Cat- g 
alogue tells all 
aboutit. Write 


for it. 
FOLDING BATH TUB CO., Marshall, Mich. 


te “CLIPPER” 
‘au PRACTICAL 


ONLY 


AND 
Scissors Grinder 
SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE. 
Price, $2.50, Express paid. Any part 
of United States. Send for Circular. 
MONTGOMERY &CO., MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 
105 FULTON STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


~ y 
PERSONAL BEAUTY 
How to acquire and retain it. 

How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
ion. A book of interest to every 

lady. Mailed (sealed) for {OQ cents, 
A IER, 124 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


LAWN TENNIS 


















Rules of the Came Free. 
Seeciat Discount to C.uss. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ROPE ..—-Select Parties. Best ‘licketing Facilities, 
Choicest Ocean Berths. Send for ‘Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, 940 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 


MICA AH’S WAFERS, indorsed 

by phys: cians as the best local remedy 

for Female Ailments. Easy to use, 

cleanly, and sure to cure. Two weeks 

= J treatment free. Address 

MICAJAH & CO., WARREN, PA. 7 

LADIES without business experience 
are making immense sales 

of Mme. McCABE’S CORSETS AND 

WAISTS. Sendfor agents’ terms. 


St. Louis Corset Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
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bank in Chicago. Address all 
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This offer is bonafide. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOSAIC LAWS 


Were so rigid that, if faithfully observed, the blood 
was kept pure and the body free from all contami- 
nation. The great law- 
giver knew that when the 
blood becomes impure, 
eruptions appear on the 
skin, digestion is feeble, 
the joints ache, and every 
organ is more or less af- 
fected. In such cases, 
the most beneficial reme- 
dy is AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla, the best tonic-alter- 
ative in existence. It is 
the great health-restorer 

= = sl and health-maintainer. 
It purifies the blood, sharpens the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and invigorates the whole 
system. Don’t be induced to try cheap substi- 
tutes, which contain no sarsaparilla or any other 
realy health-giving ingredient. Insist upon having 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 








FOR COLDS AND COUGHS 


Sore throat, croup, bronchitis, la grippe, loss of voice, hoarseness, 
asthma, consumption in its early stages, and all the common dis- 
orders of the Throat and Lungs, the promptest and most eflica- 
cious remedy is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr, J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 
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| sad sea waves, I lis - ten while they moan, A la- ment o’er graves off 
care last night, by ho - ly sleep be-guiled In the fair dream-light, my 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 
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hope and ole gone. I was young, I was fair, I had once not a care, From the 
home up-on mesmil’d. O howsweet ’mid the dew, Ev - ’ry flow’r that I knew, Breath’da 
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ris- ing of a morn to the setting of the sun; Yet I oo like aslave, By the 
gen-tle welcome back, to the wornand weary child. I a-wake in my grave By the 
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as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, 


These plates are executed in the hi 


Il be sent for tivo dollars. 
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Washington’s First Interview with His Wife, . . 


The Star of Bethlehem, 


Or 


Always say which you wish. 


, has now an unrivaled selection of such engravings, 


ir, . 


The Old Song,. . 


Pa 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO., No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


iving a 


for many years. 
The Two Readers, 


Dr ° 
Any subscriber to “Peterson,” or her friend, can have either of these engravings by remitting fifly cents, which is the 


The Wreath of Immortelles, 


Washington at Valley Forge,.......... 
The Parable of the Lilies,........ 
NE C0 occa. dha. iy erie 6 ls ae oO eww 5) ed OO 


Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, .... 0... ccc ccceccesces 
I NI oes, 5, 05:5) 96s, © 8010 ale OD Hel Oe ww 66 wa 
Christ Blessing Little Children, ... . 

Gran’ father Tells of Yorktown, . 
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Angels of Christmas, 


“Our Father Who Art is Heaven,” ..... ccc crc ccvccc ec 0 (Oe 
Bessie’s Birth- Day, 


Washington’s Adieu to His Generals,...... ccc eee ce eee 0 (Ra 


Bunyan on Trial, 


Tt is the custom of ‘* Pervekson’s MAGAZINE, 


The Surrender of Cornwallis 
Not Lost, but Gone Before, 


Angels of Paradise, 
Mother’s Darling, 


Lion in Love, 


Bunyan in Jail, 
Tivo Get... ... 5. 





cost of from ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
practice 


offered (postage free) for Fifty Cents each, to subscribers or their friends. 


Parte, in order to reward persons getting up clubs. 


mere cost of printing and paper. 


a club, as per club terms. 
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at the waist. Repairs broken ones in five minutes without | 
new stays or bones. Protects and supports the waist and | 


hips. A dainty invention, securing economy and perfect 


comfort. At all Dry Goods and Ladies’ stores everywhere. 
25 cts.a pair. Circulars free. 


Wholesale Depot: 121 & 123 Greene St., N.Y. Y. 
$1.00 | a . Year. 


THE TOURIST. %202 2 
ae $50 10 $150 


Forking for WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSI- 
A WEEK Fron iitista a ese eos 
World’s Fair. Most beautiful, interestingand popular 
publication issued. Sells by —_. Send licin ones 


age uaa Vib cara BNE 


3 0 DAYS on trial. Rood’s Magic Scale, the popular 











Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated circular 
free. Roop Maaric Scare Co., Chicago, Ill. 









Str Henry Txompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 


Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD. TEA 2%: 


of bad eating;cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


FREE. 7. 
SUPERB FORM. WA» ba 
LOVELY COMPLEXION. > 

PERFECT HEALTH. 

These are my portraits, and on 
account of the fraudulent air 
pumps, ** wafers,’’ etc., offered for 
development, I will tell any lady 

FREE what I used to secure * 
pn changes. os ALTH (cure 
ofthat ** tired’’ 1g and 
all female Maseas s) Superb 
FORM, Brilliant E YES ands 
Pe riectly Pure COMPLEX-+ 

ION assured. Will send> ~ 
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sealed letter. Avoid advertising frauds. Name this paper, 
and address Mrs, ELLA M. DENT, STATION B, San Francisco, Cal, 


Mme. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 


Its wonderful effect is 
known in almost every 
household... Thousands 
who had diseases and dis- 
coloration of the skin (in- 
cluding moths, freckles, 
sallowness,excessivered- 
ness, pimples, y—-¥ 
oiliness, etc.) have had 
—— nes by 


its 
iT 1s ABSOLUTE- 








notdrive the impurities 
in, but draws them out. 
It is nota — to 


RE. EABONA BLE: 


costs $2, is often sufficient tocure; or three bottles, usually 
d, . Preparations sent, egcurely packed in a plain 
wrapper. Mme, kuppert’s book “ How 
tent for 6cents. “Mus. A. RUPPEBT, 6 East 14th 6t., N. ¥. 


to be Beautiful,” 








HELEN’S BABIES. By John Habberton 


Two Hundred and Thirty Thousand copies of “ Helen’s 
Babies,” have already been printed and sold, and it con- 
tinues to be the most popular book in the world. Price 
50 cents in paper cover, or $1.00 in cloth, 

THE ANNALS OF A BABY. Fully equal to “Helen’s 

Babies.’’ Illustrated cover. Paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00, 
MRS. MAYBURN’S TWINS. By John Habberton, author 

of “‘Helen’s Babies.” Paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00, 
BERTHA’S BABY. Equal to “Helen’s Babies.” With 

Illustrated cover. Paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00, 

OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Address all communications and orders to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carbon # Transfer Papers 


We will send these papers, for use in trans- 
ferring patterns, for 15 cents each, and 8 cents 
for postage. Address 

Peterson’s Magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Now Ready—New Edition of S.C. Warren's 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 
Petersons’ Complete and Unabridged Edition. 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. Samuel C. Warren’s Great 
Novel. Petersons’ new, complete, and unabridged edition. 
It has been truly said of this most entertaining book that 
“it can be read and re-read with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion”; and this new edition, on fine paper and in large 
clear type, will undoubtedly be most welcome. The faith- 
ful delineations of country with which it abounds give an 
irresistible charm to its pages, and the characters are finely 
drawn—that of Catharine Aubrey being especially delight- 
ful. The cool and plotting lawyer is well sketched in 
Gammon, the shuffling pettifogger ‘in Snap, and the partner 
Quirk is a good specimen of a mere lawyer with profes- 
| sional shrewdness, and a positive ignorance of men and 
| manners outside of his profession; while in Tittlebut Tit- 
mouse, the poor clerk who was left a fortune, we have a 
perfect sketch from life of what are termed the **scrub 
aristocracy.’ Published in paper cover, large 8vo, with 
portraits of the principal characters on the cover, price 
$1.00. Also in morocco cloth, black and gold, library style, 
price $1.50, with Portraits. 








OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Address all communications and orders to the publishers, 


| T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pears Soap 


Look in the Glass! We get so used to our 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





faces, we do not know how ugly we are—most of us. 
Color of hair we never become insensible to; 
of eyes; any peculiar feature. What we cannot 
mend we think of and grieve over. 
Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, which 


are almost always directly within our control. 


We do not know how happier people pity us! 


Look in the glass! Can you see no use for a 
soap that purges the skin of pallor and pimples 
and oil, that softens and smooths it, brings out 
the rose and alabaster? 

The secret of Pears’ Soap is that it has not so 
much as a millionth part of alkali in it. You 
may use it, no matter to what excess, you cannot 
roughen the skin with it. 

Health is always beautiful. Other beauty 


there is none 














GET UP A CLUB FOR 1892! 


3a" Our Premium Offers are unusually attractive.“@4 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, = -— - . «= ‘TWO DOLLARS! 
ONE COPY, SIX MONTHS, - - - -  - ONE DOLLAR! 


oe 





CLUB RATES. 


For either of these clubs, we offer, as Premium, an 


2 Copies, p year, . . . ° 3.50 l 

Col - ee 8 a engraving, or a Book, or a Fountain Pen, or a pair of Nap- 
3 Copies, one year, . . . . 4.50 j kin Rings, ete. 

3 Copies, one year, -« . . + $5.25 l For either of these clubs, we offer, as Premium, an 
4 Copies, one year, . . . . 6.40 extra copy of the Magazine for the year 1892, postage 
G6 Copies, one year, . Pa ‘ . 9.00 j free. 

5 Copies, one year, . . ° . 8.00 For either of these three clubs, we offer, as Premiums, 
7 Copies, one year, .« ° . ° 10.50 both an extra copy of the Magazine for 1892, and any 
12 Copies, one year, . s - A 16.80 j one of the Premiums offered for a club of two or three. 


8 Copies, one year, . . ° - &12.00 \ For either of these clubs, we offer, as Premiums, an 
11 Copies, one year, . ° . . 16.00 extra copy of the Magazine for 1802, and two premiums. 
15 Copies, one year, . ~ . e 21.00 See full Premium Offers in November number. 

In remitting, get a Post-Office pe, on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or 


New York. If neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes on National Banks. 
In the latter cases, register your letter. Address, postpaid, 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WOLD: 


that will wear ¥ 
itself outin 


your Service 


‘Take no Substitutes 
ENOCH MORGANS SONS CO. 



























y TTL TRICOPHEROUS 
y 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all FOR THE 


impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- H os I R 


AD eset for da ete peer diseases oftheskin, glandsand AND 
les, an ees y healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, Ss 
ry hey or by Mail, 50 cts. K | N. 


&c. 
i BarcrAy & 44 Stone St., New Y York. ES TABLISHED 12 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


em, W. Baer & cas 
~S) Breakfast 
¥> Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Ghemicals 


\ are used in its prepar- 









i ation. It has more 
i 4H) than three times the 
- strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 





more economical, costing less than one cent a@ 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
tor invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Sore Throat 
Lameness 





Piles 
Female 


Female “¥C) 7 


Rheumatism 


excellence. 


“ All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
‘due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth A 
New York, oe 


_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $: 


22 


KUDENT purchasers save time and 
mental friction by careful discrimi- 
nation in their selection of sewing 








This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist 
and Worsted Roll Braid, each bearing the 
name Corticelli, which is a guarantee of 
The reputation of this brand 
has been secured by fifty-two years of 
effort, attended by uninterrupted success. 





With this name on Silk, Twist and Braid, 


| all of one shade to match the garment and 


AND ALL 
Inflammation 


Sold only In our own bottles. All druggists. © 
POND’S EXTRACT CO,,76 5th Ave., N.Y. 





each other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and St. Paul. 
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SOME OF THE MANY GOOD THINGS PROVIDED FOR THE READERS {§G 





PETERSON’S 
1692 AGAZINE 1692 


The Story of Gilbert Neal By MISS M. G. McCLELLA 


One of those realistic studies of character for which the author is famous, and about it is wove 
series of highly interesting incidents. 








At Happy Rest - : - By ALICE MAUDE EWEIl 
A charming portraiture of American life in the last century, as living as a real autobiography, 

A Prince in Disguise : : By EDGAR FAWCET 
A story of New York and Parisian Americans, fairly unique in its treatment and interest. 

| Held Up at San Angelo : = By HOWARD SEEL 


A Texan romance such as only Mr. Seely, with his dramatic powers and wide experience of border 
life, could have narrated. 


‘This Man and This Woman = By R. C. V. MEYERS 


A novelet so original in plot and construction that it will add much to its author’s rapidly grow 
reputation. 


| Lindsay Cairne - 2 2 . By SOPHIE EARL 


| 
i Will take the reader into Switzerland, and between brilliant dialogue and stirring adventure keep 
} the attention riveted for several months. 


In Spite of All = = : By ANDRE GERARD 


A powerful novel of French home and social life. Gérard has no equal in his line, and he is at his 
best in this work. 


Throgmorton Haggett’s Discovery 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


A remarkable production, which the author justly considers as one of the best among his shorter 
stories, 





Allie’ s Work 2 “ = By EFFIE W. MERRIMAN 


A story which will have a special interest for the thousands of girls and boys who read “ Pards” 
with such avidity. 


A large number of Short Stories by Popular Writers 


will be given during the year, also 


Illustrated Sketches of Travel, History, and Biography. 
Practical Articles on Household Furnishing and Decoration. 
Full and Complete News and Notes on the Prevailing Fashions, 


with copious illustrations and full descriptions, enabling every woman to,make her owt 
dresses, together with a 


FULL-SIZE + DRESS + PATTERN + MONTHLY 
New and Beautiful Designs in Needlework, Fancy Work, Embroidery, Painting, ete: 


Miss Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, Superintendent of the Newport Hospital, wiil contribute 


practical talks on the care and treatment of the sick. 


There will also be papers on THE TOILET, THE GARDEN, HOME DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


NEW AND PRACTICAL RECIPES FOR COOKING, and such other topics as will proyé 
of practical value to every woman, 


TERMS: $2.00 PER YEAR 


With large reductions when taken in clubs, and ELEGANT PREMIUMS to those get‘ng up clubs. 
See full announcement in this number. Sample copies 5 cents. 








ADDRESS 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


306 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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PETERSON’S 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, - - 
ONE COPY, SIX MONTHS, - 

2 Copies, one year, . . . . £3.50 

3 Copies, one year, . ° ° ° 4.50 

3 Copies, one year, . ° e » 5.25 

4 Copies, one year, . . . . 6.40 

6 Copies, one year, . . . 9.00 

5 Copies, one year, . ° e . &8.00 
7 Copies, one year, . . . . 10.50 

12 Copies, one year, . ° ° 16.80 j 
8 Copies, one year, . 7 ‘ . $12.00 
1L Copies, one year, . e e ° 16.00 
15 Copies, one year, . ° 21.00 


extra copy of the 


both an extra copy of the 
one of the 


extra copy 
premiums, 
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MAGAZINE 


TWO DOLLARS! 
offer, 


For either of these clubs, we as Premium, an 


engraving, or a Book, or a Fountain Pen, or a pair of Nap- 
kin Rings, etc. 


For either of these clubs, we offer, as Premium, an 


Magazine for one year, postage free. 


For either of these three clubs, we offer, as Premiums, 
Magazine for one year, and any 
Premiums offered for a club of two or three. 
For either of thee clubs, we offer, as Premiums, an 
of the Magazine for ove year, and two other 


Send for our Premium List, and see the offers there made. 


In remitting, get a Post-Office Order on 
New York. 
In the latter cases, register your letter. 


Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or 


If neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes on National Banks. 
Address, postpaid, 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





LBOR’S 
COMPOUND OF PURE 
COD LIVER OIL 
AND PHOSPHATES 


For the Cure of 
Consumption, 


WILBOR'S 
























—s 

3 Debility, 
2 Wasting 
a Diseases, 


LMOST as 
palatable as 
cream. Itcanbe ¥ 
taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who 
after using it, are very fond 
of it. It assimilates with the Wy 
food, increases the flesh and XS 
appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to 
mind and body, creates new, rich 
and pure blood: in faet, rejuvenates 
the whole system. This pre paration is far su- 
rior to all other preparations of Cod Liver 
Bit: it has many imitators, but no equals. The results 
following its use are its best recommendations, Be sure, 
as you value your health, and get the genuine. Manufac- 
tured only by DR, ALZ’R B. WILBOR, CHEMIST, Boston, Mass. 








BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








T.LADY’S SYRINGE 


is as yet the only practical instrument for the treatment 
of certain female complaints, because it is constructed 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suction 
It cleanses perrectLy, which no other syringe as yet has 
accomplished, and has many other advantages explained 
in our descriptive circular. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


17 Murray Street, New York. 


| 
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ROASTIN xc PAN 


in every SUE 
SAV O Per Cent. 
in Reorleg and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the wor!d, 
Address nearest office for terms, 
. DAGUETT & CO., Vineland, N.J. Chicago, Ill. Salt Lake 
, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. Galvesion,Texe 


OSE 
ly Se 
dau “sons 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior 
orkmanship, and Great 
Durability. 
SOLD ON EBASY TERMS. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St., Beston, Mass. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
‘Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment, sent 









in the upiverse, 


2 24 GEST Utensil 
s > 








sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Sears, Pittin 8, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





Consultation free, at office or by letter. 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
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The GRIPPE 


is a disease with so serious an ending | 
possible that its lightest attack should | 
have the immediate attention of one’s 
physician, and it should be treated by 
remedies dispensed under a physician’s 
prescription alone. 

Its most characteristic and painful 
symptom, however—the terrible aching 
pain—can be greatly relieved, and the 
patient made very much more comfort- 
able, by a thorough rubbing of the body 
wherever painful, with 


Pond’s Extract 


diluted with hot water. 





This treatment will also tend to pre- 


vent further catching cold. 
Avoid Substitutes. 
The genuine article made only by 


| Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not, 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $x. 
28 





AYER’S 
Hair Vi 

me Is the igor 
tion for the hair in the 
world. It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp | 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
| comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 























SAUCES 
(EXTRACTS 
PERFECT PURITY 


EXQUISITE FLAVOR 
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Saved by ‘*Edenia!”’ 


— Sundboreys 


FAMOUS 


PERFUMES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
U.S. Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 

106 WALL St., New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W.Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
*» (Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


‘\ No Chemicals 


“\ are used in its prepar- 

‘\ ation. It has more 

Mi than three times the 

strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more econoniical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapte:} 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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[ERSONS 
AGAZINE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


ae DOLLARS A-YEAR 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 















20 CENTS PER COPY 


TUE 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, ~ ~ - - - TWO DOLLARS! 
ONE,COPY, SLX MONTHS, ~ - - - - ONE DOLLAR! 





2 Copi year b3.5 | For either of these clubs, we offer, as Premium. an 
wz ¢ —_— Gee Tors « ’ " ” $3.50 engraving, or a Book, or a Fountain Pen, or a pair ot Nap- 
3 Copies, one year, . . . . 4.50 j kin Rings, ete 

3 Copies, one year . ° 2 ; ; 

.@ 1 i re y a “a ie 6.40 ) For either of these. clubs, we offer, as Premium, an 
4 Copies, one vear, . : ° 8 “e extra copy of the Magazine for one year, postage free, 
6 Copies, one year, . . . . 9.00 j 

5 Copies, one year, . ° ° - 38.00 ) For either of these three clubs, we offer, as Premiums, 
7 Copies, one year, . ° e . 10.50 Ss both an extra copy of the Magazine for one year, and any 
12 Copies, one year 16.80 j one of the Premiums offered for a club of two or thiee, 

Ss, ) » . é ° 

8 Copies, one year, . ° ° - $12.00 | For either of these clubs, we offer, as Premiums. an 
1L Copies, one year, . e ° ° 16.00 extra copy of the Magazine for one year, and two other 
15 Copies, one year, . ‘ 3 21.00 premiums, 


Send for our Fremium List, and see the offers there made. 


In remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or 
New York. If neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes on National Banks, 
In the iatter cases, register your letter. Address, postpaid, 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
No. 306 Ches’nut Street, Philadelphia. 
















Weakness Indigestion 


Or Tnflammation—no matter how caused or how 
severe—ean prevail against the combined Sooth- 
ing, Pain-killing, Strengthening, Healing proper- 
ties of the Hop Plaster. 


— fresh, clean, swect—spread on linen, a 
EASILY and quickly applied and entirelyharm- | % 
less to the most sensitive child or adult. 





FZ Z 2 a 
es Lys 
No other Strengthens and Invigorates so quick. BE ‘7 MAN’S PE PS | N G U M ! 
PREPARED from fresh hops, gums and balsams q 


: ot 
"~~ CAUTION —See that 
1-3 of an ounce of pure Pep- ; m 

sin mailed on receipt of 25c. | ‘8° ™s™e Beeman 


3 


2% is on each wrapper. 








Ee AREFUL to gct the gennine HOP | &% - ~ FO , 
PPASTER It i aot by the Hop PLASTER | " Each tablet contains one grain. pure pepsin, sufficient to 
COMPANY, Boston, MASS.—you’ll find our name digest 1,009 grains of food. If it cannot be obtained from 
on both sides. Honest medicine dealers everywhere dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 
sell it, or we mail for price, 26 cts., 5 for a dollar, | BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO,, 9 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 





ORIGINATORS CF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


BEST ORGANS AND PIANOS 


FOR EASIEST PAYMENTS. 


The MASON & HAMLIN CO. now offer to rent any one of their famous 
Organs or Pianos for three months, giving the person hiring full opportunity 
to test it thoroughly in his own house, and return if he does not longer 
want it. If he continues to hire it until the aggregate of rent paid amounts 
to the price of the instrument, it becomes his property without 
further payment. Illustrated Catalogues, with net prices, free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
55 Tremont St., BOSTON; 153 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








A THE 
| Delicious Periec- 
| Remedy tion 
| For oF 
| AllForms , Chew: 
or tin 4 
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The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority. 

Now we take a little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if ic can 
be done, 

Free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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For USE 
Pil 5 

= POND'S 
Bruises, 


Wounds, EXTRACT. 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Infiammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND'S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 








AYER’S 
Hair Vi 
me Is the igor 
=y tion for the hair in the 
world, It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only 1s 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C Ayer&Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS. 


: CARNRICK'S 


MNS FO YSS TABLETS. 


A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk. 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition is an important factor and digestion is feeble. 





As nutritious as milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod Liver Oil and far more fattening. 
You can take sufficient Tablets with you to your summer resort to last a month or two, 1s they 
never spoil. You can make it and take it while traveling on steamer or railroad. 
When all other foods fail, try KUMYSGEN; but it is better to try it in the beginning and save 
time and strength. 
It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 
When you have no appetite it will keep up your strength. 
It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the world. 
KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss that will keep. All liquid preparations of 
KUMYSS will keep but a short time and are constantly changing in the bottle. 
KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more palatable, easier digested, and less expensive 
than the old-style KUMYSS. 
Unequaled by any other food for Dyspeptics, Invalids, and Convalescents. 
The SIPHON KUMYSGEN BOTTLE is the best in which to prepare the Kumyss from Kumysgen. In 
every dozen case of KUMYSGEN four of the bottles are Siphon Bottles. 
Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. Sold by all Druggists. 
MANUFACTURED BY REED & CARNRICK,. NEw YORK. 





W.Baxer & Co's 
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Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


‘\ Is Absolutely Pure 
\\\ and itis Soluble. 


4 No Chemicals 


i\ are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 


than three times the 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 





POWDER |. 


Absolutely Pure. 


strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- more economical, costing Icss than one cent @ 

est of all in leavening strength.—Za/est cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
” . 

U.S. Government Food Report. ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 


for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. DORCHESTER, MASS. 



































